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HENRY IRVING. 
An Appreciation. 

In the death of Henry Irving the stage has lost its 
most illustrious figure and the world has lost a great 
benefactor. He has died in the fullness of artistic 
achievement and at the summit of a spotless and 
splendid renown. He was in his sixty-eighth year and 
his career of public service extended over nearly half | 
a century. He began poor and in a humble position, 
and by force of character, integrity of purpose, inces- | 
sant industry, fidelity to duty and the charm of 
genius be raised himself to splendid eminence and 
he raised the dramatic profession, of which he 
was the most conspicuous representative, to a dignity 
that it had never before possessed. He was animated | 
by the noblest form of human ambition—the wish and 
purpose to make his generation better and happier by 
excelling as an interpreter of human nature, a min- 
ister of beauty and a guide to the spiritual life. For 
thirty years he held the destiny of the English stage 
in the hollow of his hand, and during that time he 
presented only the greatest subjects and presented 
them only in the greatest manner. He touched noth- 
ing base. His energy was tremendous and his activity 
never made a pause. He was not only the manager of 
a theatre but he was in every part of the world that. 
he visited the manager of intellect. and his influence 
was felt all along the line of social life. He left noth- 
ing to chance. He scrupulously regarded as well the 
slightest detail as the grandest design. He not only 
accomplished a benefit and an evolution in the paint- 
ing of scenery and the setting and designing of plays, 
but he revived and. maintained the natural method of 
acting—the method that makes impersonation the chief 
object of dramatic art. His personal charm was so 
great that almost all of the younger actors of his time 
became involuntarily imitators of his style, reproduc- 
ing his peculiarities, not his powers. Those peculiar- 
ities (often erroneously designated ‘‘ mannerisms ’’) 
were natural to him and in him they were delightful. 

His devotion to the theatre as an instrument of hu- | 
man advancement and happiness was religious in its 
feeling and passionate in its sincerity. He exemplified 
the dignity of his profession and he was never wealy , 
of asserting its cause. He was a great actor—cer- 
tainly the greatest actor of his time—and_so far as the 
printed records of the stage enable a studious observer 
to judge, he was the greatest actor that ever lived, 
for there is no record of any man who has played so 
many and such widely contrasted parts of the highest 
order and played them all equally well. His range in- 
cluded Hamlet and Jingle; Macbeth and Don Quixote; | 
King Lear (which he considered his best performance) | 
and Robert Macaire; Dr. Primrose, the Vicar of Wake-} 
field, and King Louis XI; Mephistopheles and Bene-| 
dick; Lesurques and Dubose; Shylock and Doricourt; | 
Becket and Corporal Brewster, and Mathias in The) 
Bells, a part in which no other actor could come | 
within a thousand miles of him, a fabric of his own| 
wonderful imagination, into which he poured all the | 
fire of his generous nature and liberated the finest re-| 
serves of his soul. It was not merely the element of | 
variety at which he aimed, the easy expedient of fre- | 


|-quent change of bill; he acted every part, making | 


every fibre of it vital and the whole personality true. 
His interest in humanity was as wide as the human | 
aac can reach and as deep as the human heart can | 
eel, 

In his character he combined great wisdom with | 
reat simplicity. His whole being was dominated by | 
ntellect, but his sympathy extended to every suffering 
creature upon earth, and in practical charity his mn- 
nificence was boundless. In many ways he was a loz:3- 
ly man—isolated in part by mental supremacy, in part 
by temperament and in part _by circumstances of cruel 


personal experience—but he loved to make others hap- ;. 


py and he gazed with eyes of benevolence on all the 
wide pageantry and pathos of this mortal scene. No 
mind more noble, no heart more tender, no spirit_more 
pure and gentle ever came into this world. Henry 
Irving lived to bless mankind, and in his death, which 


‘lis a universal bereavement, he leaves an immortal | 
memory of genius and goodness and an immortal ex- 
ample of all that is heroic and beautiful in the con- | 


duct of life. WILLIAM WINTER. 


Los Angeles, Oct. 14, 1905. 
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_ James K. Hackett, now of “The} 
Walls of Jericho,” and George Hager of 


/ ‘Buffalo roomed together some years} 


go in New York. Hager was studying, 
> be an actor and Hackett was study- |) 


eg ig to be ¥ lawyer, and they shared 


1eir joys and their vicissitudes. But! 

e moment Mr. Hackett began to act 

id made a success of it he seemed to 
quire so distant a. vision of his for- 
. Prer chum who has made his success in 
_ other lines, that a combination micro- 
'seape and telescope would scarce dis- 
close to nim the fact that the Buffalo}; 
man was still on earth. But that’s ali} 
right in line with the path of the stars, | 
even if it is not quite the whole milky 
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31 YEARS AN ACTOR. . 


Robert Mantell’s Anniversary to be 
commemorated Tonight by Pre- 
sentation of a Loving Cup. 


Tonight when Robert Mantell plays 
King Richard III, he will begin his 31st 


| year as an actor. In commemoration of 
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the anniversary, a loving cup will be 
presented to Mr. Mantell at the end of 
his second act. 

The cup has three panels inscribed 
with the names cf Mr. Mantell’s com- 
pany, the name of kis manager, William 
A. Brady; Miss Grace George, his man- 
ager’s wife, and the names of the man- 
agerial staff. One of the panels is in- 
seribed with an appropriate verse. 

It was 31 years ago tonight that. Mr. 
Mantell made his appearance with a 
stock company © Rochdale, Lancashire, 
England, playing the sergeant in Bouci- 
cault’s Arrah-na-Pogue. 

It has been planned to have some Buf- 
falonian make the speech when the cup 
is presented to Mr. Mantell. The persom 
has not been selected. ‘ 


—— 


A YOUNG ACTRESS’ IDEAS. 


Mary Frances Boyce, a young woman socially 
prominent in St. Louis, who has spent some time 
on the stage, and is an earnest student of the 
theatre, was a guest at the monthly dinner of 
the St. Louis Artists’ Guild the other day, and 
was requested to tell its members something 
about her experiences in climbing the theatrical 
ladder. 

Miss Boyce said she was not so much inter- 
ested in herself these days as she was in the 
twenty years to come during which she hoped 
to become an actress. ‘I think,” said she, ‘“‘ we 
can attain in some measure to the title of ‘ ac- 
tress ,in twenty years of hard study and tireless 
effort. Quoting the laconic but expressive re- 
marks recently attributed to Hllen Terry when 
requested to advise dramatic students: ‘“‘ Were 
I to say one word I should say ‘ work’; two 
words, | ‘be patient’; three words, ‘don’t be 
vain, Miss Boyce continued as to the mean- 
ing of Miss Terry: 


Work. There is an infinity of it to be done. You 
must learn to use your body. It is your instrument 
as a violinist’s violin is his. You must get control 
over your eyes, your hands, your vcice; teach them 
to convey your meaning clearly. These things are, 
however, quickly learned. For instance, the first 
time I rehearsed a love scene, I, as the young wife 
of the piece, had to turn to my husband, with whom 
1 had been quarreling through three acts, and say, 

The woman when she wakened loved the man, and 
always will, whereupon he took me in his arms, and 
I, grasping the printed part in one of them, got my 
two hands up between us and cried: ‘‘ What will I 
eBid a. ee pone the very next time we re- 

scene n j 
with them, ew just exactly what to do 

s to *‘ Be patient.’’ I can’t tell you much about 
a save that you must learn rmtigaes. as I have 

“* Don’t be vain.’’ It seems to me that vani 
would be impossible for any cne who has ae beet 
conception of what acting stands for. Acting is the 
expression of the understanding of the human char- 
acter, the human heart, of its highest and lowest 
potentialities. When we realize how far we are 
from a complete understanding of even our nearest 
friend we must stand appalled at the necessity for 
having anything resembling a real understanding of 
the heart of man in a wider sense; yet this is neces- 
sary. For a man to find a correct interpretation of 
a single type is for him to have achieved a great 
task, yet you find the man who has accomplished 
etd called no actor. He is charged with merely 
pelne himself. He may be the direct opposite, but 
i e sticks to one type he will not be considered a 
great actor by the many. 

Back of those considered the most successful stars 
you may find such capitulation, such concession to 
public taste, as to rob the actor’s apparent success 
of all Sweetness to him. A man may paint a pic- 
ture or write a bcok ahead of his time, and it lives 
to come into its own; but the actor must with his 
creation come immediately into his own. 
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_ HENRY FRANK ON HAMLET. | 


% _|'™Mpersonation. The mind must first discern some York a, 
be _ |Clear idea of the author’s half-revealed, or dee as atid res ork tet 
_———_——* | concealed, thought before the reader can justly || | Sir ‘illiam C sabe | 
hd We |interpret his works, — Our vpinion, favorable or | | ‘Sir Richard Ra en |} 
Wise! _/otherwise, will rest Wholly upon the Personal in- || | era) “Sir” James T ar | 
" —-—sC| terpretation we may make of the production we |, ® Bar] of Oxford . cy | 
iia ee) are pursuing. Often because we lose Sight of the ay ON James Blow vig | \ : 
author’s point of View and read into his creation ; ‘3 aie: : ay 
our less abstruse conception, devoid of his finesse OA captal en Rr AY Seu ala Oe 
and casuistry, we find incongruities, the absence Earl of Richmond (af ee 
of logic and a want of interest. Into the tragedy | | | rae ‘Henry VII)... Ginn, 
jof Hamlet Shakespeare not only throws all the " Duke of Norfolk | -Mr. Campbell | : 
. | Splendor of his abandoned and Prolific genius, but a, Tos y Annie .. boas -Marie Booth ‘Russell : 
he likewise throws himself, his life, his expe- | . ig ache is of York . ...... Margaret Grey : 
riences, his deep sorrows, his Passionate Pain, his | Duc ess 0 pe QR pues Jiri eee | f 
maddening deg ondency, his tragic contemplation Ae Elizabeth, widow -- +. Lillian. K nesbury hs 
{of self-destruction or, indeed, until we well ee "Phat malformation of Royalty, King re 
| Understand the man Shakespeare we are not pre- “a. rn Richard ITI, was never so ‘startled out x: 
_;Pared to appreciate the character of Hamiet. of his sinister musings, as was Robert | = 
| When he wrote this Play he had not only at- / “Mantel! who impersonated | him last] 
| tained the maximum development of his Fenius, Fee: A? “atthe Star Theater There was a | Pee gt 
but also his mature and most saddening expe. Right at the Star 1ea ter. ehh in as 
|tlences. For it seems to be a very truth that | . big house, and as each spectator passed; ae 
Shakespeare meant to portray himself, his own in a card was thrust into his hand Sig lees 
life, in the melancholy and oppressive story of which read as follows: He ne a ea is @ Sei 
| the distinguished Danish prince. None would be .) ~ e attention of tonight’s audience wn 
able to discern Shakespeare in his dramatic pen ‘the Star. ‘Theater, Buffalo, is. a 
| creations, but elsewhere he affords us glimpses nee sa yes anh haa ie, ap RL Racal | 
into his‘ inner life that enable us, with such | ee es called to the fact ares 4: i Tobey ai 
knowledge, to decipher him Somewhat in the pro- |. : _ ance of “King Richard Uiy” marks | . 
‘| ductions of his brain. In his Sonnets we discern _ the beginning of Mr. Robert Man- jie 
_| 20 intimation of some Profound woe which has : : Baha tell’s thirty-first year as an actor, ieee 
[embittered his soul and given to his mind the be _ -He went on the stage as a member | ; 
melancholy complexion that casts its pale hue | . Pe atime calene tock-company at Rochdale ee | 
Over that of Hamlet. But at the same time he | Digs ene ae oc BEC a ae nehey cs Yetober: 21. ey | \ 
#8 instinctively go jubilant and hilarious, his || tn ey es Snire, ‘ngland, ZC peed ae ‘oe 
_|Spirits were always so buoyant and elastic. ‘that 1876, acting” he ye oe WHS SOPRERTE > | 
arthatoods must have been but temporary.  Ney- hee pecs, eee hae cicault’s play of - Arrah-na- — 
ertheless, they left their deep impress’ on his Pogue eos. Se hes Ga a Weg eee et 
soul; and when he created his great characters | Gude ay audience tonight is respect- _ 
unconsciously these deeper and buried emotions || BCS ae lested to aid in what is 
Niof past experience rose to the surface and im- bX fully reque Pee { f the an- 
2|| bedded themselves into the structures he was _ planned as a recognition of the : 
~ Ajferecting. Thug do we see in Hamlet almost the|  _ | _ Niversary, to be made after Act III, 
; isis ps ee me ety carousing inte eee pee | | when a love-cup, inscribed ba ah 
ment ; its solemn Y,and serious con emplation o ee ae sion, will be ublic- | 
2\| checkered Dossibilities in th 8 world, and ‘that flag data of the shah gs : ey 
1) undiscovered country from whose bourne no 


h an irresistible pause. The scholar has his 
mission, the patriot his. The one is made for 
thought, the other for action; the one is im- 
betuous, the other contemplative and slow. 
Blessed is that beople whose soldiers are led by 
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heaps the hideous duty on a Sensitive and noble 
Soul? That ig a question that is too horrible to 
contemplate. It is the age alone that must be 
blamed for Such a reproachful and distressful fea 
fact. Hamlet. the Scholar, failed to perform eS dF 
a duty to himself. His reason fled, his ee 

superstition won, because his heart ran away 


i a ee 


mind. Intelligence alone prevails, truth alone 
conquers and establishes the happiness of life. 
We have learned from Hamlet this Simple lesson : 
It is better to be true to one’s self and the higher 
notives of the mind informed than propelled by 


not always agreeing with the reasoning of 
cturer, the deep thought, psychological 

ity of English and eloquence were a 
to the listener. - fa ent 
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THE GOOD HATING HAMLET,* 


“Give me a man who is 
[yr. Johnson. I 
Denma:‘k, in such an aspect. . 


been touched upon but little, though to my mind 
it throws much light upon his * thinking too 
precisely on the event ’—in brief, his much pro- 
claimed procrastination. We have heard and 
read of Hamlet the Dreamer, Hamlet the Philos- 
opher, Hamlet the Student, and Hamlet the 
Lover, but we have seen little concerning Ham- 
let the Hater. . 

At the beginning of the play we can see that 
Hamlet’s abhorrence for his uncle is inborn. He 
treats him with a quiet scorn, he is “a little 
more than kin aud less than kind,” and he— 
Hamlet—is “too much i’ the sun’’—he has no 
desire to be called Ciaudius’ gon. It required 
more than the marriage with his mother and 
the overthrow of Hamlet’s hopes for the acces- 
sion to the throne to make him regard his uncle 
with so deep a hatred. And yet, at the opening 
of the play, he does not know the king for what 
he is—bhe merely hates his, that is all. And 
when the ghost of his father begins to tell him 
of foul play, Hamlet cries out— 

‘“Q, my_prophetic soul, mine uncle!” 
That is, as Moberly explains it, “ My very soul 
-abhorred the murderer even when I knew not his 
crime.” Indeed Hamlet is left in a kind of 
levity, almost as if he were glad to find some 
reason for his hatred. i 

In hig treatment of Rosencranz and Guilden- 
stern we find this quality again, At first they are 
** his excellent good friends,” he has talked much 
of them, and there are no others he would more 
gladly see, yet with what bitterness this love is 
turned to hatred when he finds how they are 
leagued against him. He learns to trust them 
is he would adders fanged; he gends them to 
their death so yee that shriving time is not 
allowed, and their deaths do not lie near his 
conscience. How different his treatment of his 
responsibility in the death of Polonius! ‘To 
Hamlet the lord chamberlain is a tedious old 
fool, but he has a kind of tolerance for him. He 
is sorry for his mistake; he will answer well for 
the deed; he is left weeping over the dead body. 

‘“ Who is it we see? ”’wrote Goethe in his “ Wil- 
helm Meister,” referring to Hamlet after his 
scene with the ghost; “a young hero, panting 
for vengeance? A born prince, feeling himself 
favored in being summoned to punish the usurper 
of his crown? No!” ; 

At a first glance we may agree with Goethe, 
but to me it seems not that “ Shakespeare meant 
to represent the effects of a great action laid 
upon a soul unfit for the performance of it,” but 
it seems to represent the opposite motif from 
that which underlies the drama of Macbeth. 
Macbeth shows the consequences of a crime to 
a coward—one whose conscience does not trouble 
him, for if the deed “were the be-all and the 
end-all here,” he would “ jump the life to come. 
Macbeth is afraid of the consequences in this 
world. Mis is the fear of a murderer to whom 
the whole world seems made of glass. Hamlet 


* This article by Miss Clark, accepted by THE 
MIRROR some time ago, like the article on Mac- 
beth contributed to these columns by the same 
author, shows an analytical power rare in one so 
young. As recorded in THH MrRRoR at the time, 
Miss Clark died in this city on Oct. 2, at the age 
of twenty-three, having been forced by ill health 
to retire from the stage.—Ep. MIRRor. 
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deed loved her, 
very day he hac 
jointed Time. . 
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justice) followe 
that same day 
to receive any, 
could not help, 
she was not th 
with a wronge( 
that she had yp 
her. He had t 
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could, oh, if s 
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such a sweet, | 
by the wrist ar 
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encouragement, 
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purpose, and if there 
and too little action it 
hot just in his pursuit. 
—it renderg him a coward. He represents mora] 
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ad made remarks about the 
’s love—not all in reference to 
Ophelia was easily pleased— 
Oyment for her. He was gure 
stood its sudden termination. 
_ long ago—and here she lies, 


ghost without a quiver. 
tality, 


lis come back to Hamlet as he 
ve of Ophelia? And when one 
vil is apt to be forgotten, just 
m the joyous days of childhood 
aubled days that follow. 
not but remember best those 
om care, when. he had loved 
hought,. more than forty thou- 
ld have done. So, for the mo- 
imself is forgotten—that great 
his father, which was to live 
the book and volume of his 
place is the great matter of his 
the bravery of Laertes’ grief 
orrow seem tenfold. 


—he, the Prince, head than a match for 
is friend Horatio com- 
bined—and dashes them aside: 

‘““Unhand me, gentlemen ! 

make a ghost of him that lets 


and follows the still 
knows not what. 


Surely no hero of romanee could have escaped 


from his enemies with mor 


By heaven, I'll 
me!” 


beckoning ghost to—he 


out feel that he 
forgetting himself at Ophelia’s 


him, and zerly accepts the opportunity to 


shir an heroic 
Elsinore to execute his revenge on his bitterest 
man who had murdered his 
mother, who had attempted 
to end Hamlet’s own life. Hamlet knows that 
his life is not valued at a pin’s fee with the liv- 
ing Majesty of Denmark, and when warned by 
the faithful Horatio he merely says, with quiet 


‘her of his dead love no ill will. 
© man whom Hamlet has called 
ar belies his friendly words as 
1 a friendly ‘combat, the some- 
the deadly hatred, rises in the 
itle Prince, and in the exchange 
Laertes a mortal thrust. Ham- 
ut a scratch, so he lives longer 
rous though repentant Laertes, 
vith which his sword has been 
{ts murderous work in time. 
»pt to his end by the grim hand 
her poetic justice neglects not 
1 fall with him. He dies, as he 
le prince, and we can all feel 
1 Horatio (ah, if we: eould but 
ory!) that in the silence which 
heart is at rest. 
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I think this capacity for hatred explains away 
much of Hamlet’s apathy, or as he galls it, his 
bestial oblivion.” another complexity as- 
serts itself—his conscience. His hatred of his 
even fears the ghost 


Such means. 


not because he ig of a weak and procrastinatin 
nature, for 


mind with 
deep-seated s he 
tainted. 

yp Potter on Dancing. . 
Henry C. Potter, bishop of. New 
riting a series of articles for 


with a perfect conscience. 
he should ery, and (un- 
like Laertes) mean into the room of 
State and kill the King on his throne. What 
Would these lords of Den- 
mark, these attendants to the King, who appear 
to find nothing rotten in the Government of the 
State, accept his statement that the ghost of his 
dead father had told him a story of his murder 
What proof could 

Would they not cry treason 
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But he is soon to return, and into the ears 
of his Damon, Horatio, he pours a wonderful 
“tory of how he discovered the treachery of the 
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THE GOOD HATING HAMLET,* 


“Give me a man who is a good hater,” said 
[yr. Johnson. I beg to present Hamlet, Prince of 
Denma:k, in such an aspect.. It ig one of the 
many complexities of his character which has 
been touched upon but little, though to my mind 
it throws much light upon his “thinking too 
precisely on the event ’—in brief, his much pro- 
claimed procrastination.. We have heard and 
read of Hamlet the Dreamer, Hamlet the Philos- 
opher, Hamlet the Student, and Hamlet the 
Lover, but we have seen little concerning Ham- 
let the Hater. 

At the beginning of the Play we can see that 
Hamlet’s abhorrence for his uncle is inborn. He 
treats him with a quiet scorn, he is “a little 
more than kin aud less than kind,” and he--- 
Hamlet—is “too much i’ the sun’”—he has no 
desire to be called Ciaudius’ gon. It required 
more than the marriage with his mother and 
the overthrow of Hamlet's hopes for the acces. 
Sion to the throne to make him regard his uncle 
with so deep a hatred. And yet, at the opening 
of the play, he does not know the king for what 
he is—he merely hates his, that is all. And 
when the ghost of hig father begins to tell him 
of foul play, Hamlet cries out— 

“OQ, my prophetic soul, mine uncle!” 
That is, as Moberly explains it, ‘““My very soul 
abhorred the murderer even when I knew not his 
crime.” Indeed Hamlet is left in a kind of 
levity, almost as if he were glad to find some 
reason for his hatred. 

In hig treatment of Rosencranz and Guilden- 
stern we find this quality again. At first they are 
* his excellent good friends,” he has talked much 
of them, and there are no others he would more 
gladly see, yet with what bitterness this love is 
Curned to hatred when he finds how they are 
leagued against him. He learns to trust them 
is he would adders fanged; he gends them to 
their death so veces | that shriving time is not 
allowed, and their deaths do not lie near his 
conscience. How different his treatment of his 
responsibility in the death of Polonius! ‘o 
Hamlet the lord chamberlain is a tedious old 
fool, but he has a kind of tolerance for hin. He 
is Sorry for his mistake; he will answer well for 
the deed; he is left weeping over the dead body. 

Who is it we see? ’wrote Goethe in his “ Wil- 
helm Meister,” referring to Hamlet after his 
Scene with the ghost; “a young hero, panting 
for vengeance? A born prince, feeling himself 
favored in being summoned to punish the usurper 
of his crown? No!” : 

At a first glance we may agree with Goethe, 
but to me it seems not that’ “ Shakespeare meant 
to represent the effects of a great action laid 
upon a soul unfit for the performance of it,” but 
it seems to represent the opposite motif from 
that which underlies the drama of Macbeth. 
Macbeth shows the consequences of a crime to 
a coward—one whose conscience does not trouble 
him, for if the deed “were the be-all and the 
end-all here,” he would “ jump the life to come.” 
Macbeth ig afraid of the consequences in this 
world. Mis is the fear of a murderer to whom 
the whole world seems Hamlet 


made of glass. 


* This article by Miss Clark, accepted by THE 
MIRROR some time ago, like the article on Mac- 
beth contributed to these columns by the same 
author, shows an analytical power rare in one so 
young. As recorded in THm MIRROR at the time, 
Miss Clark died in this city on Oct. 2, at the age 
of twenty-three, having been forced by ill health 
to retire from the stage.—Ep. MIRROR. 


) King, in league with hosenee== ——— | 

| stern, against himself by stealing from his bed in | | 
the dead of night and unsealing the King’s letters | | 
to Hngland; how he wrote new letters, which 
Sealed the death warrant of his companions. It 
was quickly done—they did not lie near his con- 
Science! Yet Horatio, as just a man as Hamlet 
ever knew, gives no approval to the deed. Truly 
;t°is Hamlet knows how to hate! Now he holds 
prof against the King in his hands—written, 
signed and. sealed by Denmark himself. He can 
flaunt this in the faces of any of the multitude 


who may cry treason when he would but execute 
justice. ‘It is now safe to quit him with his arm. 

There are two interruptions—the burial of his 
former love, O helia, and the fencing bout with 
Laertes. One When he sees 


eads to the other. 
the frail, lifeless form he had indeed cared: for, 
but perhaps had helped to destroy, his grief over- 
masters him. He must think of days’ that have 
been rather than days that are—those old, sweet 
days, when his vows of affection were like music 
in the ears of that sweet lady. Poor child that 
she was—too young and tender for the corrupt 
court of Denmark! How wag she to know that 
princes do not choose their Wives by going to 
mere ladies-in-waiting and Saying, “‘I love you 


But Hamlet loved her! 
deed loved her, 
very day he had 


Oh, yes, he had in- 
but things had changed on that 
been chosen to set right the dis- 
jointed Time. The same cursed spite (cursed, 
because it was grim irony that he, the natura! 
enemy of his uncle, should be chosen to execute 
justice) followed him even in his love, for it was 
that same day that Ophelia refused to see him or 
to receive any letters from him. Perhaps she 
could not help it, poor, frail rose of May, but 
she was not the woman to help and sympathize 
with a wronged son. Once he broke all barriers 
that she had placed between them, and went to 
her. He had thought that he might be mistaken 
in her, that her treatment of him was involun- 
tary. He was sorely beset by his conscience, he 
was pale and overwrought and disordered—if ghe 
could, oh, if she could give him strength! He 
went into her closet, where she was sewing in 
such a sweet, housewifely manner: he took her 
by the wrist and perused her face as if he would 
know the inmost secrets of her soul; and his own 
soul was in his eyes, crying out for one look of 
encouragement, one sign that she believed in him 
and trusted him, that he might return her trust 
and tell her his sad story. But she was only 
frightened. There was nothing in her blue eyes 
but fear and wonder. She pitied him, it is true, 
but she showed too plainly that hers was not the 
perfect love that casts out fear. If she could so 
fear him she had professed to love, what would 
she say to his story? He, Hamlet, this Prince 
of Words, was silent. His plummet had sounded 
the gg of her shallow soul; he sighed, he 
shook his head and left her. 

But twice more he had seen her. Once was 
when he came upon her in the lobby, reading 
her prayer book. A prayer book! And all the 
time she was lending herself to a deception of 
him. She greeted him with, ‘“‘How doth your 
honor for this many a day ?’’ ignoring their meet- 
ing of the day before, and she accused him of 
unkindness, when it was she who had repulsed 
him. She even lied with those flowery lips, | ° 
While those snowy fingers folded over her prayers. : 
He had asked her where her father was, 
and she had said that he was at home, when she 
well knew that he was hiding behind the arras 
listening to their conversation. Hamlet had dis- 
covered that. It was the bitterest of all, He 
could forgive her fear, her fragility; but that 
those blue eyes could look at him while a lie 
slipped from the lips was too much. And now 
here she lies, so young, in her grave ! 

The last time he had seen her, in her life, 
was at the play. She had been very merry at 
the play, and he had lain at her feet with his 
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instead of the 


sand brothers could have done. 
ment, the King himself is forgotten—that great 
commandment 
all alone within the book and volume of his 
brain, and in its place is the 
own 
makes his own sorrow seem 

The second interruption ig caused by the first. | 
Hamlet 
Something for so forgetting himself at 
grave, and he 
have a friendly bout w 
- gta the brother of his dead love no ill will. 

ack! 
his brother so far belies his friendly words as 
to wound him in 
thing dangerous, the deadly hatred, rises in the 
breast of the gentle Prince, and in 
of foils he gives Laertes a mortal thrust. 
let’s wound is but 
than the treacherous though repentant Laertes, 
but the venom with which his sword has 
annointed does its 

Thus he is swept 
of Fate, who in her poetic justice neglects not 
those who should fall with him. He dies, as he 
has lived, a noble prince, 
with the faithful Horatio 
hear his just story!) that in the silence which 
follows a noble heart is at rest. 
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‘tion about the wisdom of their avoiding | 


tures, and of some low masculine minds, | 


universally predicated.” 


Does not all this come back to Hamlet as he 


And when one 
L forgotten, just 
on the joyous days of childhood 
traubled days that follow. 
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ae ao Seer bie oma ing, 11s uncle, nor Ophelia, as he thought,. more than forty thou- 


So, for the mo- 


of his father, which was to live 
great matter of his 
And the bravery of Laertes’ grief 
tenfold. 


love. 


cannot but feel that he owes Laertes ~ 
Ophelia’s 
eagerly accepts the opportunity to 
ith the foils to prove that | 


When the man whom Hamlet has called 
a friendly combat, the some- 
the exchange 


Ham- 
4 scratch, so he lives longer 


been 
murderous work in time. 
to his end by the grim hand 


and we can all fee! 
(ah, if we could but 
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Bishop Potter on Dancing. — 
Rt. Rev. Menry C. Potter, bishop of New 
York, is writing a series of articles for } 
Harper’s Bazar in which he takes up the | 


current questions of the day in their rela- 
tion to women. In his remarks on dancing 
the bishop says some really startling things. 
xampie: 

eons Sich homely proverb as, ‘What is 
one man’s meat is another man’s poison,’ ig 
in truth, the most philosophic statement of 
a great many questions which human so- ‘ 
ciety, the church, the State, the municipal- | 
ity, the family, are striving to settle in 

some other way. And of nothing is this 
more true than of what are known as_ 
‘round’ dances. In other words, you can 
not generalize about them, and say that 

they are invariably ‘bad’ or invariably good. 
There are, e. g., a great many persons | 
whom a ‘round’ dance makes speedily dizzy, 

and if so there ought not to be any ques- 


at. 


them. And, just so, there are others upon | © 
whom, in quite a different way, the ef- 4. 
fects of such dances are equally mischiey-_ 
ous and unwholesome; but, my reverend 
brother, you must not take your dirty im- } 
agination into the pulpit and denounce as f 
invariably dissolute and degrading that 
which many a decent young girl who hears | 
its description from your lips knows of | 
absolutely in no other way. In a word, } 
what may be quite true of some coarse na- | 


is by no means universally true, and may 
not, except with insolent presumption, be, 
een sme anton hte entasinene + y 


oo Cannibalism. 
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HE BUFFALO EXPKE 
AS RICHELIEU ; 
AND KING LEAR 


Robert Mantell gives gives a fine Char- 
acterization of France’s 
paval wands Cardinal. 


A SECOND KINGLY ROLE, 


| Versatile ia Aiad 7: makes first Pre- 
sentation of Shakespeare Tragedy 
seen in Buffalo in Years. 


Noteworthy im the list of characters 
that Robert Mantell is presenting this 
week at the Star Theater is his Rich- 
elieu, which was seen at yesterday’s 
matinee and which must be included 
among the best parts in the versatile 
tragedian’s repertoire. 

Richelieu is ever a favorite role for 
the player. The character of France's 
royal cardinal is a most alluring one 
and many have essayed the task of por- 
traiture and failed; but Mantell has 

succeeded in giving a Cardinal Rich- 
elieu that compares favorably with that 
of many another famous tragedian and 
he has, moreover, made a wholly orig- 
inal conception of the role and one up- 
/on Which his own personality is indel- 
bly stamped. 

Yesterday’s audience, intent and’ 
thoughtful, rose to Mr. Mantell’s fine 
work in the familiar Bulwer play, and 
the applause he received was not more 
eloguent than the silence which ‘pre- 
vailed during a performance that must 
be counted masterly, indeed many con- 
sider Richelieu the best piece of work 
in Mr. Mantell’s repertoire. 

It is the human side of the great car- 
dinal that Mr. Mantell emphasizes, 
Crafty he was and the actor makes no 
attempt to conceal this; cruel he could 
be upon occasion, and the times when 
he showed it were not few or far be- 
tween; but Richelieu was one ofe the 
great statesmen of the world and he 
| Was a patriot. who served France as 
few prime ministers have ever served, 
and who had many a virtue to. set 
against his great fault, _ overmastering 
ambition. 

Mr. Mantell’s company gave him ad- | 
mirable support in Wichalieu: especial- 
ly Marie Booth Russell as Julie de Mor- 
timer; Francis McGinn, as Baradas, and 
Cecil ‘Owen as De Mauprat. 
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Wilson Barrett made a great hit in ‘‘ Clito,” in 
New York, but the crities scored his?‘ Hamlet” 
His farewell to this country is not 
to extend over two years at most, and he will pro- 
ee be back before that time. 
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extends over more than three hours. 
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“Last night Mr. Mantell added King 


Lear to the impersonations. with which 


he has favored Buffalo playgoers. It is 
many years since the Shakespearean 
tragedy has been performed in_ this 
city. Salvini, the elder, presentd it here 
and it was a favorite in the repertoire 
of several famous tragedians of a gen- 
eration gone, but'of recent years it has 
not commonly found its way to the 
stage. The text is difficult to cut and 
in the version used by Mr. Mantell, pre- 
pared by William Winter for Edwin 
Booth, many familiar passages have 
had to be sacrificed, yet with all the 
eliminations possible, the performance 


Mr. Mantell’s Lear is unequal. A 
| faulty, throaty, rasping intonation mars 
some of his strongest scenes, giving a 
strained, unpleasant effect: but this is 
only occasional, and is quite the most 
serious blemish in his work. He makes 
the persecuted, mad, old king at once a 
pitiable and a commanding figure and 
his interpretation is marked by intelli- 
gence and strength. 

His company, too, appears to adyan- 
tage in King Lear and the staging of 
the piece is remarkably good, nothing 
approaching the tempest scene in real- 
i'ism has been seen here: in any former 
| production of the play. 

The theater was completely filled last 
night and the performance was heartily 
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EFEOPLE OF THE STAGE:“ROBERT MANTELL. 
To appear at the Star Theater, week of October 22d. 
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Revival, fie’ Says, Says, is General. 
His First Appearance as 
Shylock to Be in 
Buffalo. 


Robert Mantell, the tragedian, got to 
town yesterday after a long absence. 
He comes for a week of Shakespeare in 
the Star Theater, where he will be seen, 
begining tonight,. as  Riehard III, 
Othello, King Lear, Iago, Shylock, and 
Hamlet, and also as Bulwer’s Richelieu 
—a role he has tried for two seasons to 
drop, but which remains in his bill be- 
cause of very general requests that he 
give at least one performance of the 
virile and thrilling old melodrama in 
| each city he visits. Oddly enough, Mr. 
Mantell has never acted in Buffalo in 
any of these roles. Our theater-goers 
recall him well for his capital acting in 


drawing room melodramas of the ‘“‘Fe- | 


dora” type and in the cape-and-sword 
pieces of the general type-of ‘The 
Three Musketeers,’ as well as for some 
uncommonly fine work in ‘The Corsi-. 
can Brothers;”’ but as a Shakespearean 
player he is unknown here save by rep- 
utation. That reputation is such, how- 
ever, that it would seem that lovers of 
good acting will. be out in force to 
view the interesting repertoire in which 
he will be seen all week at the Star. 

Mr. Mantell chatted for an hour yes- 
terday with a representative of the 
| NEWS concerning his new field of en- 
deavor. It was suggested that he -and 
his great success as Richard and Lear 
‘/|in New York City last year have been 
directly resvonsible for the unusual ac- 
tivity of this season in. the way of 
Shakespearean revivals. 

“Nonsense! was his retort. “As a 
matter of sheer figures, no more of 
Shakespeare is being acted this season 
than in any other season, allowing, of 
course, for the growth of the theater- 


going populace the country over. Hun-. 


dreds on hundreds of Shakespearean 
performances are given each season of 
Which no account is taken in cities 


which, like Buffalo, is concerned from. 
week to week with. the coming and go-: 


, ing of popular plays like those you have 


just had here—Miss Fay Davis, Mr.: 


Otis Skinner, Mr. James K. Hackett, 
et dis.” 

“Tt simply happens that this season 
interest is being taken in Shakespeare 
| by persons of more than usual promi- 
nence. Thus, we have revivals by 
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Madame Modjeska, Annie Russell, | | 


Viola Allen, Louis James, and others of. 


prominence already under way. Miss 
Marlowe and Mr. Sothern, I believe, are 


to continue their _ representations of | | 
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ARMANTELL 
AS SHYLOCK 


For. the first Time the versatile 
Actor assumes the dif- 
ficult Role. 


likely to add materially to 
Mr. Mantell’s Laurels. 


Last evening at the Star Theater be- 
ore an overflowing house, and for the 
first time on any stage, Robert Mantell 
was seen as Shylock in The Merchant 
of Venice, and the beautiful, familiar 
play was given an adequate and pleas- 
ing setting. 

Interest naturally centered about 
the Shylock of Mr. Mantell and to the 
student of Shakespeare it was evident 
that he approached the character in 
reverential spirit. While his portrayal 
last evening was unequal, it contained 
much that was good, little that was dis- 
appointing, and justifies the prediction 
that Shylock will in time become one 
of the strong roles in his repertoire. 


A character that has baffled many a 


fine actor, many a great player, in fact, 
is the Jew of Venice. Mr. Mantell has 
in but few respects departed from the 
traditional reading of ‘the. role... The 
cutting of the text is judiciously done 
and some of the few points in the Man- 
tell Shylock that were not pleasing are 
easily attributable to first-night nerv- 
ousness and to a little uncertainty on 


;j the part of the player, who sometimes 


Suggested the thought that he was feel- 
ing his way. 

There is no méthod of being sure in 
any portrayal until the test of an au- 


|dience is tried. ° Rehearsals without 


number give familiarity and assurance 
so far as lines and business are con- 
cerned, but it is the effect of the public 


| performance that makes the conscien- 


tious actor certain of himself in any 
part. So with Mr. Mantell last night. 
Judged from the standard of a new pro- 
duction, his Shylock is deserving of 
highest praise. 

Once or twice he forgot the feeble- 
ness of the Jew, occasionally he lost the 
facial expression and the voice, but 
mainly his Shylock was well sustained 
and highly dramatic. In the trial scene 


he was exceedingly impressive and his 


exit was a vivid contrast to the ordi- 
nary business of the part. Mr. Man- 
tell’s Shylock, crushed and defeated, 
was not the hopeless Jew of tradition. 


| Just as he left the court, the indomi- 


table spirit of his race returned. Head 


erect, cefiance in eye and manner, he 


gave to his persecutors one look of 


| malignant hate and then was gone. 


Mr. Mantell’s company is not at its 
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ROBERT MANTELL AS RICHARD III.STAR. 
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“Tt is that,” she said. 
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HACKETT WA 
| DRESS SUIT PLAY 


Crowded House Greeted 
‘'The Walls of Jericho’’ at — 
the Star Theater Last 
Night. 


“The Walls of Jericho” drew a stand- 
ing-room house to the Star Theater | 
last night, James K. Hackett being in | 
the stellar role. The piece is an at- 
tractive one and, as is doubtless 
known, has nothing Biblical about it, 
despite its title. “The Walls of Jeri- 
Cho” is the story of a Queenslander 
who, becoming rich, goes home to Eng- 
land and marries a titled lady. She is 
a sort of spoiled darling, and Jack Sro- 
bisher, her husband, gets very tired of 
j the ways of her set, her gaming and 
her neglect of her Iittle son. So he 
rises up in his old Australian might 
and puts an end io it, carrying his wife 
back to the fresh atmosphere and real 
men and women in the Antipodes. 
‘There is a subsidiary love story be- 
tween an old pal of Jack’s, ‘‘“Mad Jim.’’ 
and Lucy, the sister of Mrs. Frobisher. 

It is a simple and interesting story, 
and it shows Mr. Hackett in a play in 
which he does not wear tights. He 
does, however, wear a dress suit as if 
he had a stiff neck, and sometimes 
puts the soft pedal on his basso pro- 
fundo vocal organ to such an extent 
‘that his voice sinks way below the 
level of the sea and is lost. On the 
whole, however, Mr. Hackett gives zu 
convincing and masterful performance. 
and was applauded to. the’ speech- 
making point. Two women in the cast , 
are especially good; Beatrice Beckley | 
as Lady Althea Frobisher and May |} 
Blayney as Lady Lucy. The others 0? 
a large company co-operated ably and 
pleasantly with the central figures, 
and if at times some of the conversa- 
tions seem unnecessarily prolonged, the 
whole performance holds the interest 
and attention to the end. 
be a matinee tomorrow. 
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AME LESS 


“Talk about the immorality of the stage,’’ 
said De Wolf Hopper recentlv. ‘““‘Why, there is 
more of the ‘female form divine’ to be seen 
on Broadway than in almost any theater in 
town, Between tight skirts, habit backs, Flat- 
iron buildings and peek-a-boo waists, women 
don’t leave much to the imagination now- 
adavs. If the present vogue of semi-nudity 
continues, it won’t be lone before clergymen 
will be sending their children to the theater 
to keep them off the streets.” 
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. oft voices die, 

| Music, when soft ere 

| Vibrates in the memory 
Deore, when sweet violets sicken, ween nas 
Live within the sense they quicken. — 3 
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|e. WILtARDS VitLams 


English Actor made his first Success 
as a deep-dyed Exponent of 
Crime—Different now. 


BE. S. Willard’s first popularity in 
London was due to his masterly repre~ 
sentation of villains. He may, indeed,’ 
claim to have invented the modern 
Villain of the stage, the villain of the 
Smiling face and €ver-ready cigarette. 
That popularity continued for years 
and villains were referred to as Wil- 
lard parts, his services being sought for 
every new production that had a chara 
acter of that type, and he played vil-~ 
lains until he came to the conelusion 
that it was time for him to prove that 
his creative abilities were by no means 
restricted to that line of performance, 
He determined to make a new departure 
and impersonate heroeg, - This resolu- 
tion provoked disapproval with the 
managers and with the press, and one 
Sagacious objecter quoted to him the 
old saw, “Let the cobbler stick to his 
last.’’ 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Willard in re- 
Ply, ‘‘Let shoemakers stick to the busi~- 
ness of making shoes: but it is not 
necessary that they should always keep 
to the same style of shoes.” 

Mr. Willard got away from villains 


- with the production of The Middleman, 


the preparation for ‘Which made his 
conservative : friends very uneasy, for 
they did not see how he could step from 
such a role as The Spider in The Silver 
King to that of the Old potter, Cyrug 
Blenkarn, without professional disaster, 
But he made, as everyone knows, a tres 
mendous success as Blenkarn, and 
straightway that type of characters in 
turn took the name of Willard parts, 
so that when a year or two later he 
appeared in the. guise-of 4 villain the 
public shook its head and declared that 


/he was going out of his line, 


The fact is, Mr. Willard has no line, 
He is an actor of conspicuous versatil~ 
ity, and the merit of his work is in the 
many-sided art of dramatic expression 
of which he is master. 
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The Higher Education, 


“Do you think it possible for a man 
fo succeed nowadays without a col- 
1ege education?” 

“A good deal depends on what he 
wishes to succeed at. If he desires 
to write novels or be a Statesman, he 


van get along without it. If he wishes | 
po pitch in one of the major leagues | 


dt will be almost indispensable.” 
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| Drift down a moonless sea, beyond 


A SONG FROM THE PERSIAN. 


Ah! sad are they who know not love 
But, far from passion’s tears and smiles, 


The silvery coasts of fairy isles. 


| And sadder they whose longing lips 


Kiss empty air, and never touch 

he dear, warm mouth of those they love— | 
Waiting, wasting, suffering much. 
But, clear as amber, fine as musk, 

Is life to those who, pilgrim-wise, 


| Move hand in hand from dawn to dusk, 


Each morning nearer Paradise. 


Oh! not for them shall angels pray! 


| 
: 


They stand in everlasting light, 


They walk in Allah’s smile by day, 


And slumber in His heart by night. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
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MAL MANTEL 
AS HAMLET 15. | 
TRULY GREAT 


His Interpretation of the 
Melancholy Dane Is 
Somewhat Gladiatorial, |f 
but Brilliantly Artistic If 
Withal, ee 


PRE-EMINENT STAR IN. 
SHAKESPEAREAN ROLES 


TACOS ant erneNtes ee mae 


| Mean aales td his vividly realistic and ar- 
| ere 2 “i istic portrayal of the murderous Rich- 
ROBERT w repees ard, Duke of Gloster, in Bialccapi nas 


$ 


salina Pe A ; tragic chronicle of “Richard [TI,” 
ee eS oe ert, Mantell at the Star thovfer tots 
De dapat emit a Bee brought to a triumphant and | 
3 PC AR ae deauoeig successful close his remark- 
“Oollege Bred” Not Always Well Bred | Sivan oe of a week in Shakes- 
In answer to the enclosed clip- |. enthusiastic audlenme gone a haga 
ping, I want to tell ‘““Mrs. G. E, Ly” Mantell’s fine internkotutinn vak 
if she ‘had my experience with the | the most: popular of the b a’s this | 
students of a woman’s college her |. / tragic dramas. Mr Mantel’ as beat 
opinion would be entirely different. |) [/ enthusiastic himself over his beriag! real 
To be “‘college-bred’’ is not always i cess in Buffalo the past meek iad fap 
to be well-bred, and I found..the |. i thus inspired to exhibit the full Faas 
majority of them ill-bred..-I did mot ~~ |" of his wondrous art of ex bi Peaks. 
find the “softened manners,” ‘‘well- word and action, His Richard # pi an B 
chosen speech” and ‘air of good the role. Mr. Mantell’s work th ifles if 
breeding’’ of which she speaks. I | week was simply marvelous - ge 4 
found something entirely different enacted. the leading roles in. Shak : 
“playing through their mentality.” peare’s tragedies. of “Richard ire 
It is a large expenditure of money } “Othello,” “King Lear’ and ‘“‘Haml t:” Hs 
to place either boy or girl in college | in Shak fine? comed comb, | 
with litttle or nothing to show for ij ce,” and in fae e 
it. They have too much liberty. Real ‘od drama wer 
education and genuine culture are i ; - 
possessed by many who never enter 
college walls. “You can find them 
by the score in our large depart- 
ment stores right here in our city. 
I speak of what I know. A.A. K. 


 /'The foregoing frank expression of 
sentiment from an esteemed  corres- 


pondent who knows how to observe and M 4 es. 
to give the results of theughtful ob- t ee interest centered in Mr. Man- 
servation tallies so exactly with what] .- re ph S first appearance here, yesterday 
I have myself seen and thought that I} ~ ee bebe it in the role of Hamlet, prince 
insert it here with sincere satisfaction. oF Yenmark, in the tragedy of the same 
It is quite as possible for the earnest | - Mee: The house ‘Was filled in every 
thinker and worker to cultivate the Ls eg ene after the great scene between 
mind and manners outside of university] F Tag et and his queen mother ten cur- 
walls. Some of our most successful lit-|_ eee Sige a de given. Mr. Mantell ex- 
_.erary men and women are marked il-| € aida ae heartfelt thanks for the 
‘lustrations of this assertion. Ee be cw On: OF ae Sure Or tiger 
ee 7 a ie iP eee a ie ee und with Mr. Man-! 


1 he 


engagement here, tribute t = 
America’s: pre-eminent inter ons | 
Shakespearean roles, ee | 4 
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sR Ne SE FER STE SETS ee 
é Bee NY ae 


Mea? 


avenging pri. al i” 


Nemesis. Mr. =" §koilows close 
fin the footsteps of Kawin Booth in his| 
Hamlet, and, like that peerless inter-| 
preter of the role, conforms to the ideal | 
of the dean of dramatic critics, William | 
Winter, in treating the character as a 
poetic ideal, not seeking to make the 
character historically real instead of a 
fabled one; thus he treats the part in 
an ideal manner and achieves the full 
‘measure of success. Thus -Mantell 
makes Hamlet play a part, by assum-~-|__. 
ing that the avenging prince was i Pp | 
ly feigning fitful ‘melancholy for t 4 on of the 
| sanguinary purpose brought to a a | 
max in the final tragic scene where e D 
duels with Laertes for a king’s wager, V ane | S 
ladiatorial, 
Y Artistic |f 
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slays Laertes with the poisoned. 
WeEpOD after being — fatally. anfected: 
wth the same venom, expiring after, 
slaying King Claudius for the murder 
of his kingly father, closely tia et 
the poisoning of Queen Gertrude. a 
this great scene Mr. Mantell was al 
most inspired. His diction at all times. 
was perfect, now blazing into a fury 
of passionate invective, now ee 
along in the moody. melancholy 
‘of amind perturbed with many}. 
sorrows, .now pathetic in renun- 
ciation of the advances of» Pot 
peloved Ophelia and again in on 
pair o’er the calamitous events rani 
aaa —E,,; following the | slaying : aR peo 
| 5 : ius. In the severa : 

foe eo RT MANTELL IN CHARACTE wana this master of elocution, speak- 
_ Sa : : ‘his lines with artistic grace. In 


vis eee the scenes with Horatio and his father’s 


ul s | ith, 
specter, in the throne-room scene wiih 
scene of the) 
“Oollege Bred”’ Not Always Well Bre te patos OTe let es athe for the 

In answer to the enclosed clip-| egification of ~Claudius, and in the 
ping, I want to tell “Mrs. G. E, L.”| sraveyard scene, Mr. Mantell’s work 
if she ‘had my experience with the was absolutely faultless and excited ‘tion of this 
students of a woman’s college her ‘the admiration of his audience to an} pang, great 
opinion would be entirely different.! ynwonted degree. So, despite the factitel was peal 
To be “college-bred” is not always that. this Hamlet is a more robust hj 
to be well-bred, and I found. the Hamlet than idealized by Booth; Mr. eek and was 
majority of them ill-bred..-I di€ mot~ jyantell’s ideal is, without doubt the lhe fy)] force 
find the “softened manners,” ‘‘well- finest impersonation the present gen-)} i 
chosen speech’ and “air of good gration of theatergoers may be permit-|hard tBpifies | B 
breeding”’ of which she speaks. I ted. to witness. rk the past | # 
found something entirely different ‘he play was elaborately mounted |ous, for he jf 
“Playing through their mentality.” ang the support was most excellent.| in Shakes- 
It is a large expenditure of money jyr. McGinn as Claudius, Mr. Hastings lichard 111,” 
to place either boy or girl in college 4s Polonius; Mr. Foos, as Bernar do; 1 ‘““Hamlet:” |} 
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with litttle or nothing to show for | indsley, as Horatio; Mr. Burmy, (medy, “The 
it. They have too much liberty. Real et aes pice of the ghost and actor;} in Bulwer 
education and genuine culture are Mr. Owen, as Laertes; Miss Kingsbury, |Richelieu,”’ j 


possessed by many who never enter n, and others in minor jrsatility b 
college walls. You cari find them ve anne damirable. The Ophelia of n the tag. 
by the score in our large depart- arta Booth Russell (Mrs. Mantell), te evenings, 
, Ment stores right here in our city. as idealistic. Her work in the tender jppeared to |B 
I speak of what I know. A.A. K. aantlari was sweetly romantic, and infinating ini ff 


The foregoing frank expression of the madcap scene she acted the part \days of his | 
sentiment from an esteemed  corres- sf a crazed woman with much realism) tribute to | [f 
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NovEMBER 24, 1906 


BRAM STOKER’S REMINISCENCES. 
More Extracts from His Book on Henry 
Irving—Ellen Terry. 


Bram Stoker in his ‘“ Reminiscences of Henry 
Irving” tells ‘the following story of how a aot 
tically unknown actor became prominent through 
an accident of stage setting. In the first scene 
of ‘The Corsican Brothers *‘ opportunity had been 
taken of the peculiarity of the old Lyceum stage 
to make the entrance.of Fabian dei eae Ps 
the one of the twins remaining at home—as ef- 
fecti as possible’”’: woe 
ee The old stage of the Lyceum had a ‘scene 
dock ’” F 
nd the squaring of the stage. As this open- 
ine eae in the centre the perspective could by 
its means be enlarged — considerably. At the 
back of the Dei Franchi ‘ interior ran a vine 
trellaced way to a wicket gate. As there was 
no side entrance to the scene dock it was neces- 
sary, in order to reach the back, to go into the 
cellarage and ascend by a stepladder as gen- 
erously sloped as the head room would allow ; 
but when the oncomer did make an appear ance 
he was some seventy feet back from the foot- 
lights and in the very back centre of the stage, 
the most effective spot for maying entry, as it 
enabled the entire audience to see him a long 
way off and to emphasize his coming should they 
so desire. In that scene Irving wore a Corsican 
dress of light green velvet, and was from the 
moment of his appearance a conspicuous object. 
When, therefore, he was seen to ascend the 
mountain slope and appear at the wicket the 
audience used to begin to aphaus ead cheer, so 
is entrance was very effective. | 
meer in the arrangement the fact had been 
lost sight of that another character entered the 
same way just before the time of his oncoming. 
This was Alfred Meynard, Louis’ friend from 
Paris, a somewhat insignificant part in the play. 
Somehow at rehearsal the appearance of the lat- 
ter did not seem in any way to clash with that 
of Fabian, and be sure that the astute young 
actor who played Alfred did not call attention to 
it by giving himself any undue prominence, oe 
result was that on the first night—and ever at. 
terward during the run—when Alfred Meynard 
appeared the audience, who expected Irving, 
burst into wild applause. The gentleman who 
played the visitor had not then achieved the 
distinction which later on became his and _ 80 
there was no reason as yet why he should receive 
‘such an ovation. From the great stage talent 
and finesse he afterward displayed | am right 
sure that he saw at the time what others had 
missed—the extraordinary opportunity for a sat- 
isfactory entrance so dear to the heart of an 
actor. It was a very legitimate chance in his 
favor and nightly he carried his honors well. 
That first night a play of his own, his second 
play, was produced as the ‘lever de rideou.’ The 
young actor was a. W. Pinero, and the play; 
was Bygones.. Pinero’s first play, Daisy’s Es: 
cape, had been played at the Lyceum in 1879. 

Mr. Stoker apeaks ae wondering interest of 

‘ving’ owers of endurance. eek sna 
ane dake 25, 1879, the night of his ‘ benefit, 
as it was called after the old-time custom, he 
had given another wonderful example of Ais 
power. On that occasion he had taken the great 
and strenuous act out of each of five plays and 
| finished up with comedy character. The bill 
was: Richard III, Act I; Richelieu, Act IV; 
Charles I, Act IV; Louis XI, Act III ; Hamle 
(to end of the play scene), Act III; Raising the 
hee strain of such a bill was very great. 
INot only the playing and the changing to so 
many complete identities, each in moments of 
wild passion, but even the dressing and prepara- 
tion for each part. Throughout the whole of that 
evening there was not a single minute—or a oe 
tion of a minute—to spare. Such a strain o 
mind and body and psychie faculties all at once 
and so prolonged does not come into the working 
life of any other art or calling. Small wonder 
is it if the wear oe of life to great actors 
i eptionally great. : a 
= OHeb teniie us to his sixtieth year was com- 
pact of steel and whipcord. His energy and ner- 
| vous power were such as only came from a great 
| brain; and the muscular force of that lean, lithe 
body must have been extraordinary. The stand- 
ard of animal mechanics is ‘foot pounds ’—the 


rt effort necessary to raise a pound 
force a eta is An actor nlavineg h oo wy 


at the back, extending some thirty feet - 
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GORDON CRAIG’S MISSION. 


Reunion of the Fine Arts that Relate to the 
Theatre— Book Notes, © 


THE ART OF THE THEATRE. By E Gordon Craig. 
T. N. Foulis, Edinburgh and London, 


ea E. Gordon Craig has a mission. He purposes 
making a union of the arts of music, painting 
: pantomime, and thereby restoring the real 
| the Theatre, a harmony of all arts, in 
-_which none will be jealous of the others and all 
will be equally important. His book was pub- 
2-7-4 lished in 1905, and has been translated into 
so severail Janguages. In Germany the book—but 
‘more especially Mr. Craig—has been hailed as a 
_ forerunner of a new theatre where poetry and 
__ nature may meet on a common plane and strive 
. together. At the end of last year Mr. Craig put 
i» © 2) his mission into practical use by staging Ibsen’s 
—---- -‘Rosmersholm for Eleanore Duse, and so converted 
~* completely the great Italian actress. He is now 
ot. €ngaged in preparing for her, in his way, other 
splays of Ibsen and of the modern dramatists. 
RE Save for a Graham Roberson 
Ber i _ and a short introduction on the past, present and 
age Craig’s book is in 
-., the form of a dialogue beiween a playgoer and a 
‘| stage director—the lat.er being Mr. Craig him- 
Pere age To all those who wish for more art. in 
~~ {the theatre, and also to those who do not gee 
theatricism and art, this 
illuminating. 


et a more perfect har- 

_monizing of all the arts that go to make up 
_ stage presentation. He would no. photograph 
living beings in their Surroundings, but would 
Suggest life in its broadest sense by making every 
feature of the play—words, acting, lights, scen- 
ery, costumes, music—strive together with a sin- 
gle purpose. His stage director must know all 
of the arts of the Stage, not to practice them, but 
Hg cot they are practiced properly: His aim 
S unity. at 

Some idea of Mr. Craig’s idea may be gained 
from the following, which was printed on the 
programme of Duse’s production of Rosmersholm : 


Ibsen’s marked detestation for Realism is nowhere 
more apparent than in the two Plays Rosmersholm 
and Ghosts. , 

The words are the words of actuality, but the drift 
of the words, si mething beyond this. There is the 
powerful impression of unseen forces closing’ in upon 
the place: we hear continually the long drawn out note 
of the horn of death. ‘ 

It is heard at the commencement, 
the cries toward the end. 

— ~~ ~*Here and there hurries the figure. of Life. net 
“92 =. .)4 Merely a little photographie figure of Rebecca West— 
os not even a woman—but the very figure of Life itself— 

and all the while we hear the 


it mingles with 


aa ee sy ANE cat 
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soft crescendo of the 
Death Horn as its player approaches. 


‘ gi _ thdse who prepare to serve Ibsen, 
ei ie _ Setting forth cf his play, 


no photographie. mood; all must approach as artist 


oui Realism has long ago proclaimed itself as a cork 
ee _ temptible means of hi 


death, the iwo subjects of the masters. Realism is 
_ only Exposure, whereas art is Revelation; and there- 


= have tried to 
1 *% ‘ hy 
pe Nee 
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fcre in the mounting of this play I 
avoid all Realism. 

We are not in a house of the nineteenth or 
twentieth century, built by Architect this or Master 
Builder that, and filled with furniture of Scandi- 
navian design. That is not the state of mind Ibsen 
demands we shall be in. Let us leave period and alt ee 
Be oracy of detail to the museums and to curiosify / © 
shops. be 

Let our common sense be left in the elcak room with 
our umbrellas and hats. We need here our finer 
Senses only, the living part of us. We are in Ros- 
mersholm, a house of shadows. 
<n Then consider the unimportance of custom and 
5 clothes—remember only the eclor which flows through 

ree / the veins of life—red or gray as the sun or the moon 

, / will it, dark or fair as we will 

So lock upon what is before you with your eyes, 

hot through pin holes nor opera glasses, for then 
you will see nothing. ~ 
Then you will not gee the Stately and inspiring SS 
figure which passes before. you; you will not feel the | \ 

™ fire of the life giving strength’ which Stands in front } — 

a cf you; you will not be in the least aware of what 

the whole thing exists for. But cease to be curious, 
throw away all concern, enter into the observance 
of this as though you were at some ancient religious 
_ ceremony, and then perhaps you will be aware of 
the value of the spirit which moves befcre you as 

— —~— s#Rebecea: ~West. 
baer hate Do you think you see 
before you. Look again. 
_ jcyous vision. ts 

You will see Life as represented by Rebecca West, | 
== | the will to do. free until the end. 

_ What in itself is inspiraticn. without limit. ; 

. You will see fools Surrounding this figure of Life, 
_ fools who are either cowards or knaves—that is to | 
1 Say, maimed examples of live beings, but not alive S 


a sad and gloomy picture f Se 
You will find an amazingly 


creatures. You will hear these fools, knaves and 
cowards talking, hoping to entrap Life, to bind it, to 


oa wow will 


soe Life triumphant and folly 
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no sid order t | Viction of truth Whe. thd Said with al] the con- Minating many of the traditional conventions (ges me 
| celiavace and «/fectiye: « a a ere ae Wh, blarney ’ So _ ef- | the stage in spite of the many that have\ — 
erously sloped | Smote me with the at a queen ! She | 


but when the o oe ae knight | ° Sword of her beauty, anq 
he was some SI -, er per ormance of : 
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| the most effect | ce . eXpatiating on it 
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age presentat ‘ destroyay TP man. nhotograph | 
ng beings i do not know wher 
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eature of ‘the advocate for the individuality of Flame 
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i Do you think you tl ray 
nines y Es before’ yan. Look again. You will find an amazingry ; 
ne ot nd | Ee will sab Life as represented by Rebecca West, 
is excep. 


_ the will to do, free until the end. 


* But Arvin SUP" to-ns- were. That ‘in itself is inspiraticn. without limit. 
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_ THE THEATRE. 
_ An actor is a public instructor.—EURIPIDEs. 
|} Actors are the only honest hypocrites.—Haz- 
1 LITT, "= 
The theatre is a mirror of life.—SorHOCLEs. 
The theatre is a chastener of life.-—HURIPIDES, 


‘| The theatre is the devil’s own territory.— 
| Epwarp ALLYN. 2 


4 


| The stage is a school of manners.—WILLIAM | 


| WoopFaLu. 


The stage represents fiction as if it were fact. 5 — 


_ |—BeErTrTerton. : 
| ‘The stage is the field for the orator as well 
as the comedian.—RoscIws. i =e = 
|. The stage is more powerful than the platform, — 
_jthe press or the pulpit—-ANNA DICKINSON. “4 
| The drama is the most refined pleasure of a 
-| polished people-—Dion BovucICcAULrt. = 


A passion for dramatic art is inherent in ® : 


_. It is in drama where poetry attains its loft- 
 iest flight—Don Luis I or PorTUGAL. ry 
_. The drama embraces and applies all the beau-— 


_ nature of man.—EDWIN ForRmTST. % 


ties and decorations of poetry. The sister arts — 


me. 


attend and adorn her; painting, architecture and = 
_tusic are her handmaidens; the costliest lights — 
of a people’s intellects burn at her show, all — 
ages welcome her.—Roserr A, WILLMOT. 
_ When God ‘conceived the world, that was Po- 
etry; He formed it, and that was Sculpture; | 
He colored it, and that was Painting; He peo- 


pled it with living beings, and that was the — 


grand, divine,’ eternal 
CUSHMAN. ; | 
_ Death is jealous of a good comedy.—Wu1tTzE- 
ABAD, | 
A comedy is the wine-table of the mind— — 
TAYLOR. : 
_ A comedian is a genial public character.— _ 
SHAW. ; ; 
_ A comedy is like a cigar; if good, every one 
vants a box; if bad, no amount of puffing will 
iake it draw.—Harry JAMns Byron. 5; 


Drama.—CHARLOTTE 


E Bo hern said recently: «i mT a0}: 

ot believe in putting too vividly before | 

1e public the horrible phases of life. 
ply 


| po it in the spirit of an artist, not an | _ 
Make it a steppil g-stone to something 
higher. ee eee | 


f 


Endeavor to do it better than it has 
ever been done before. ee 
| Make perfection your aim and be sat- 
JN | isfied with nothing less. | 


| po not try to do it with a part of 
| yourself—the weaker part. 
Keep yourself in condition to do it as 
well as it can be done. : ‘ 
Regard yourself as a co-worker with 
the Creator of the universe. 


Fl Believe in its worth and dignity, no} 
\ matter how humble it may be. 


—- 


| f | Choose, if it is possible, the vocation | 


for which nature has fitted you. 
See how much you can put into it, in- 
4 stead of how much you can take out 
Orit. 


Remember that it is only through 
your work that you can grow to your 
full height. 


1 
® | 


Train the eye, the ear, the hands, the 
| mihd—all the faculties—in the faithful 
} doing of it. oe 
Remember that work well done is the 
highest testimonial of character you 
can receive. ; 


‘Use it as a tool to develop the strong 
| points of your character and to elimi- 
| nate the weak ones. 

- Remember that every vocation has 
‘some advantages and disadvantages 
| not found in any other. : 


| Remember that every neglected or 
| poorly done piece of work stamps itself 
ineffaceably on your character. 


| ‘Write it indelibly in your heart that 
i qt is better to be a successful cobbler 
{than a botch physician or a briefless. 
Jparrister. * 


Refuse to be discouraged if the stan- 
dard you have reached does not satisfy 
you; that is a proof that you are an 

| artist, not an artisan. 


Educate yourself in other directions 

than the line of your work, so that you 

| will be a broader, more liberal, more 
; intelligent worker. | 


Regard it not merely as a means of 

{ making a living, but, firsts of all, as a 
{means of making a _ life—a_ larger, 
nobler specimen of manhood.—April 
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ities are gone! The good places have 
been snapped up!” : 
But the good places are not all gone 
‘and opportunity is continually knock- 
ing at the door of a man’s life. Op- 
portunity knocks more than once, 
twice; aye, many times. : 
You stand by the side of the eradle, 
watching a sleeping child. You can- 
not but admire its soft neck, cheek, 
its chubby little hands, its pearl-like 
ear. But you watch a young. lamb 
and there is also a beauty about the 
jamb. What is the difference petween 
the child and the lamb? The lamb has 


(Copyright, 1906, by American-Journal-Examiner.)« 
rVAVE you ever watched an old: 
eagle teach its young to fly? 
From its nest, away up in the 
¢opmost branches of a tall tree, the 
old bird will cast herself, and then, 
| spreading powerful wings, float in the 
(air, all the »while calling to the little 
leagle up in the nest. Then the little 
ne will crawl to the side of the nes, 
nd, peering over, look for the mother, 
and tumbje 


~ 


© 


‘ 


© oO 


finaliy obeying her call : 

aown through the air, and ultimately its limitations set by its ancestry and 

land on the outstretched pinions of the | its. environment. Though it be the 
finest Southdown lamb in the country, 


big bird that has given it life. Again 


and again the act its repeated until all it can do is live a few years, pos- 


sibly reproduce its species; but the 


graguaily the little wings of the ) 
eagiet begin to, gather strength and|child, aye, the child; wrapped up in 
-¢giiow the direction of its prain, and| that child are possibilities so great, So 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


manifold that no one can tell 
total of them. That child grows. 
pegins feeling the bud of possibilities. 
rising within it. It throws itself eag. 
erly into life! Day by 


experience, and day by (a. 
new initiatives. Presently the world 


it js able te poise itself on 
the edge of the nest and launch itself 
out inte space, moving. nither and 


| it} 
be as-it may elect.-. 

3 

i 

t 

i 

t 

{ 

i 

| 


presently 


What ig the secret of the eagiet’s 
growing and continuing’ power? e 
%t launches itself out on its 
own wings, takes and makes its own 
initiative, and thus becomes the mon- 
arch of the air, largest and best among 
all the bdirds.... 

But suppose that 
out the initiative of its own. 


day Jaunches 
This: 
has brought a new 
has annihilated space, jengthened life, 
given to the ambitions of men greater 
scope! Then the world worships at 


the shrine of the man who has -writ- 
the pos- 


eaglet did not work 
Always 


a dependent, al- ten his name in big letters on 


always 


a weakling, 
ways of no value. 


ters of life. 


ee 


| You have seen men like that? Use your wings! ‘Don’t grovel— 
They were very strong, had resident | soar! Pe 
“1 Be a slave. to no man’s code of 


/ {within them latent powers. 
They fail. because they 
initiative! : 
They were slaves to precedent, cus- 
tom and ceremonial! 

They were always fearful of their 
town powers, afraid that “people would 
ae tate.” mi oa 
4 They dared not be original! 

(| “They dared not think of themselves! 


They may have been good workmen 
in their chosen lines, but they .nevér works., Then work your plans. 


got any further than a position of. me- - Get success, credit, fame by 


| diocrity pecause they dared not use /ing them! 
their wings! Gi 

_ |. Sometimes you near 
K ing because they have = 
\ cause they are not giv 


lack the|thought! | 7 
Think for yourself. 
great things prophesied by your anat- 
omy, your gray matter anda your heart 
thought! 
Think for: yourself. 
What if people do 
4n the presence of success! Get a grip 
on your staying powers. Plan your 


talk? Talk balks 


panel enemas 


deserv- 
Don’t be an imitator. 
men complain-,| the streng-limbed, clear-eyed, human- 
o chance! Be- | \|ty-loving heart of the initiator. 

n the helping} “Don’t imitate! Initiate! 

| Use your wings. ise 


‘ hand! They say: “All the opportun- 
fig ' i ‘ 
<A Love You.” : 
Fle has said the sweetest of human word’, 
Sweeter than any song of birds— — 


**T love -you.”” 


Better than wealth, or jewels rare, _ 
‘Fairer than any flower is fair, 
- Gladdening the heart like the morning sun, 
> ~@re these words from lips ef a precious one— 4 
“T love you.”’ 


The eyes may speak it, the fingers tell 

The beautiful story we love so well. 

But best of all is the whisper low 

From a soul as white as the falling snow— 
“T love you.”’ 


In the saddest hour or the darkest night 
There comes again to my longing sight 
The tender look of the soft brown eyes, 
And I listen anew with glad surprise, * 

“T love you.” “53 


Comes into my heart with mystic power, 
I ask no more than that sacred hour 

To cherish and hold till eyes grow dim, ve 
‘And the life to come is a life with him— a 


“T love you.”? ae 
: —Sarah K. Bolion y 
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the sum. 
day it learns by. 


hears of an intrepid discoverer who > 
continent to view, 


Determine that you are made of the |. 


Strike out for} — 


t ‘From the Chicago Inter Oce ae 


“In recent years no more powerful sin- | / 
gle factor has operated to bring about; ~ 

an upheaval in the finances of thighs 23 
country than Mme. Rejane, or, strictly i 
speaking, Mme. Rejane’s kick. If Mme (22 


La ae 
Be. eee 
Bee Rae ee 


Rejane had not done the cancan on @ | = 
table, nothing would have been said} = | 
about the Hyde dinner, and the Hyde fis a9 
}.dinner was the beginning of that lenge} 
series of troubles to which Mr. Hughes | a 


of New York is now devoting his legal |): 24 
jtalents. If she had not kicked at the bio 
| Hyde dinner, the elder McCurdy would} 
| still be drawing a salary of $150,000 aj = 
| year and living in four magnificent and} 
sumptuously furnished mansions, while} 5444 
his son, his son-in-law, and all of, his. v2 7. 
relatives by blood and marriage would| = 
| still be fattening on the Mutual pre- ee 
miums. If Mme. Rejane had not kick» | <> 
ed, we should never have heard of a be: 
cantankerous person up the -yiver, | 
Chauncey M. Depew would still be an |: 
after-dinner talker. Thomas C. Platts 
would not have taken us all into hig} oe 
confidence regarding the collection of Ma Gea) 
campaign contributions, Mr. _ Mctiall | — 
would not be waiting to have others; © 
make up his mind, Mr. Ryan would not} +s 
have to answer questions from which | — ; 
he instinctively shrinks, Mr. Alexander | 
would not have taken to the Pennsyl-_ 
vania woods, young Mr. Hyde would 
and Grover Cleve- 
sitting up nights 
striving to differentiate between good 
and doubtful risks. Little did Mme. 
Rejane think—little did those who were |. 
fortunate enough to be present at the | 
Hyde dinner think—as she kicked 
amidst the champagne glasses, on the 
itable, that she was kicking holes that 
|never could be mended in 80 many 
| bright prospects and so many. unim- 
| peachable reputations. ee 


|not be out of a job, 
land would not be 


hes oes : Timited: - 
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FOR DEFINING © 3 
‘A Kansan woman, ‘Mrs: ae a 4 3 A 

Stanley of Lincoln, ane at a> 
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SUCCESS. 


4 
be 


he 


900000000000000000000000000000000000 


success ?”’ 
achieved success. who-has 4 
well, laughed often and 
much; who has gained | 
spect of intelligent men ¢ 
Jove of little: children; wh 
filled his niche and accomp 


st in othe 
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‘\piration from his face, 


honor is mine to acquaint ye publick with ye 


fact that CD (EVO \| 6 will give an 


entertainment in ye beautiful new 20th Century Club Hall, — 


nigh unto ye Synagogue, on ye avenue De La Ware, 


on Monday evening, November 19, at eight of ye clocke. 


Ye droll comedie of ye great Frencher—U* YY * *** © —named 


will then be presented. Also a selection from ye 


‘y 


sublime tragedie of U vs Nes ‘CLYs as writ by 


All to be quaintly set forth. 

Please ye to select seats at ye booke shoppe of 

Peter Paul, on ye main thoroughfare after ye Monday in 
November, dated ye 12th. 

Seats eight shillings in ye monies of ye countrie. 


Your ob’t serv’t, 


EDWIN P. BEEBE. 
Coaches at ten. 


ener eee 


R. 8S. L., Denver: No, Hamlet was not fat. “4 
The line spoken by the Queen in the duel scene | 
in the last act, referring to Hamlet in which she 
says, “He’s fat and scant o* breath,’? was in- 
serted for Richard Burbage. who was fat and 
who first played the part. He was compelled to 
rest in the midst of the duel and wipe the pers- 
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| WOMEN WHO PLAYED OPHELIA. 


| + in a recent : newspaper article, in 
| Which she discusses the attitude of the 


eos 
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A 


{modern actor towards the plays of} 
| William Shakespeare, Mildred Holland |} 
| tells some interesting facts regarding 
women who have played Ophelia in 
“Hamlet,” calling attention to the 
many notable women of the stage, } 
who have assumed the character since 
the year 1600. It is interesting, as a. 
matter of reference, to note some 6“4 
‘the performances to which Miss Hol- 
land directs attention. “ 


acted as Hamlet, he was supported by 
Mrs. Chambers as:Ophelia. In 1802, 
when Mrs. Power essayed the part of 
the melancholy Dane, and Charles 
‘Kemble acted the part of Laertes, Mrs. 
Jordan did Ophelia and took the honors 
of the performance. At the Drury 
Lane production of the play in 1832, 
William C. McCready being the Ham- 
let, Helen Faucit acted Ophelia with 
marked success. Ellen Terry first ap- 
peared as Ophelia on May 3, 1879, to 
the Hamlet of Mr. Irving. When Charles 
Kemble appeared in America at the 
Park Theater, NewYork, in 1832, he 
acted Hamlet to the Ophelia of Miss 
Clara Fisher. In 1842 Sarah Hildreth 
(Mrs. Benjamin F. Butler), played 
Ophelia at the Park Theater to the 
i Hamlet of George Vandenoff. Five 
years later Fanny Wallack was a very 
successful Ophelia. In 1861, when 
Charlotte Cushman did Hamlet at the 
Washington Theater, Ophelia was well! 
played by Mary Shaw. At the Cincin- 

nati Dramatic Festival in 1883, Marie 

Wainwright was a most successful 

Ophelia, Hamlet being played by} 
‘James E. Murdock, the Ghost by John 

McCullough, Laertes by Louis James, 

the King by Edmund Collier, Horatio 

by Lawrence Barrett, Rosencrantz by 
Otis Skinner, and the First Grave} 
Digger by Nat CC. Goodwin. Miss 
‘Wainwright also played Ophelia in 

the Booth-Salvini production of “Ham- 
let’? at the Academy of Music, New 
York, April 29, 1886. At the famous 
~Wallack testimonial at the Metropoli-— 


eB ala 


tan Opera House, May 21, 1888, 
Modjeska was the Ophelia to the 
Hamlet of Edwin Booth. Other famous 
actors in the cast were Lawrence Bar- 
rett, Frank Mayo, Eben Plympton, | 
John Gilbert, Herbert Kelcey, Joseph 
Jefferson, William J. Florence, Joseph 
Wheelock, Frank Mordaunt, Charles 
, | Hanford and Rose Coghlan. He 


References representing gentlemen who gave Mr. Andrle commen- 
datory letters; also opinions of the press. 


New York, February 14, 1892. 
THE LATE: FRANK MAyo, Famous Acfor and Author : 


: My dear Mr, Andrle, you are at liberty to use my name asa reference in 
any application, etc., you may have to make to managers. I freely and con- 
scientiously recommend you as an actor, careful, observing and in all ways 
reliable. The evidence you have shown of ability in your profession makes 
it easy for me to offer you any advantage my recommendations may—to you— 
feeling assured you will more than fulfill them. Wishing you all success. 


Mr. HANNIBAL WILLIAMS, Eminent Shakespearian Reader, 
132 East 27th Street, New York City. 


Mr. O. F. Andrle gave a performance of ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ worthy of more 
pager artists. The reflective vacillating Dane was strongly outlined 
y Mr. Andrle without rant or miasmatic mannerisms. 


Mr. JoHN H. Mescu, Academy of Music, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Mr. Andrle is an actor, studious, conscientious, and in all respects a 
gentleman. (To Charles Frohman, Klaw, Erlanger, etc.) 


Buffalo Express, January 27, 1894. 


Otto F. Andrle as Krupieve’s spy acted his part in such a manner as to 
make a fine foil for the dignity of his associate. (Mr. Hudson’s new play, 
‘‘ Heroic Remedy.’’) 


Buffalo Courier, Wednesday, December 28, 1887. 


Especially good was Otto F. Andrle’s impersonation of the melancholy 
Dane; he has unmistakable talent, a strong dramatic face, and a good stage 
presence. 


Commercial Advertiser, December 28, 1887. 


It is just to say that Mr. Otto F. Andrle as Hamlet was especially 
successful. 


Cincinnati Enquirer, January 8, 1893. 


Otto F. Andrle gave a capital impersonation of ‘‘ Myron,”’ the father of 
Parthenia. (Ingomar. ) 


Philadelphia Times, January 5, 1892. 


Old Bishopriggs, the bad Scotchman, was well played by Mr. Otto F. 
Andrle and drew forth the commendation of the audience. (Frank Mayo's 
new play, Man and Wife.) 


New York Dramatic News, December 12, 1891. 
Able support was rendered by Otto F. Andrle. (Prince Leo, in Nordeck. | 


Syracuse Herald, October 6, 18or. 
Mr. Andrle is very good as Casca. (Julius Caesar.) 


Buffalo Courter, May 31, 1900. 


Mr. Otto F, Andrle’s Hamlet is an embodiment which attracts decided 
attention, his performance being very meritorious. 


St. Louts Globe-Democrat, November 30, 1891. 


There are two good character parts, in Dick Perry, the athlete’s trainer, 
and Simpson, both of which fare well at the hands of Otto F, Andrle. (Frank 
Mayo’s new play, The Athlete.) es 


Loutsville Courier-Journal, November 26, 1892. 


Many of the parts were well taken, notably that of Publius Casca. 
. (Julius Caesar.) 


Transcript, Lexington, Kentucky, November 29, 1892. 
Mr. Andrle’s Casca was splendidly portrayed. (Julius Caesar.) 


Sunday Truth, January 1, 1888. 


_ Mr, Otto F. Andrle, as Hamlet. was excellent, and showed true dramatic 
inspiration. Mr, Andrle in personal appearance and ability is better equipped 
to enact Hamlet than many more pretentious aspirants for histrionic honors. 


THE CHARACTER OF HAMLET, BY WILLIAM WINTER. 


Hamlet is a poetic ideal, he is not an ancient Dane, fair. blue eyed, yellow 
haired, stout, and lymphatic; but he is the sombre, dreamy, mysterious hero 
of a melancholy poem. Interest in the prince of Denmark is not, to a very 
considerable extent, inspired by the circumstances that surround him, or by 
his proceedings; it depends upon the quality of the man, the interior spirit 
and fragrance of his character, and upon the words in which that spirit is 
expressed. There is an element in Hamlet no less elusive than beautiful. 
Hamlet fascinates by his personality, and the actor can only succeed in pre- 
senting him who possesses, in himself, this peculiar quality of fascination. | 
Hamlet is a compound of spiritualized intellect, masculine strength, feminine 
softness, over-imaginative reason, lassitude of thought, autumnal gloom, 
lovable temperament, piteous tear-freighted humor, princely grace of con- 
dition, brooding melancholy, the philosophic mind, and the deep heart. 


‘Tn brief, sir, study what you most affect.” 
Taming of The Shrew, . (Act I. Scene I 
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~-mmore than once, when about 14, he actually 


half hundred weight. About this time, when 


» him and jeered at him. But he did not mind 


_ had his hands frozen. 
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WILSON BARRETT. 
The Childhood of Hard Work and 
Youthful Struggles. 


His Six Wecks of Schooling — H's First 
. Drama, and the Way in Which 
it Was Pr*sented. 


New York, Sept. 21.—-Mr. Wilson Barrett, 
lessee and manager of the Royal Princess’ 
theatre, London, will soon arrive in America, 
and will appear in his favorite réles in all our 
leading cities as far west as Chicago. A 
friend of the celebrated actor has furnished 
me many fresh details of his early life 
which will be read with interest at this time, 
when Mr. Barrett is about to land on our 
shores. 

Wilson Barrett was a precocious boy. Be- 
tween 12 and 13 he learned every word of 
Hamlet and the Merchant of Venice, while 
hard at work in the office of a wholesale corn 
merchant who paid the lad six shillings a 
week, Out of this sum his parents allowed 
him two shillings and sixpence, with which 
he was expected to clothe and feed himself. 
He had only a bed and supper at home. His 
hours ‘of labor were from 7 in the morn- 
ing until 10 or 11 at night, with a half 
hour’s rest for breakfast and another half 
hour for lunch—the larger portion of which 
time he employed in reading whatever he 
could lay hands upon, especially anything 
about plays or the stage. Every cent that he 
could spare from his tiny weekly stipend or 
could gain in any extra way he spent on 
books. His duties at the corn merchant’s 
were numerous and varied. He would carry 
money to the bank on foot and convey grain 
to a purchaser with a horse and cart, and 


lugged sacks of corn or flour for certain dis- 
tances, the sacks often weighing two anda 


he used to have to goto the wharves for flour, 
the men, seeing him do men’s work, put hin- 
drances in his way, drove their teams into 


them. He kept on at his toil in all weathers, 
although sometimes so thinly clad that he 


in a bac yard. Fol owing in himself he 


stayed through the play, joined in the ap-— 


plause, pronounced & capital fun and went 
away convinced that Wilson Barrett was not 
the thief he was in quest of. 

Three years before all this, when a lad of 
12, he stood one night in a pouring rain 


storm, wrapped in an old sack from the corn 


dealer’s and with his broken boots full of 
water, in front of the Princess’ theatre, then 
in: its best days under Keen’s auspices, and 
quietly determined that he would manage 
that play house before he died. And he lived 
to do so. Then, too, it was that he would pay 
half a crown to the master carpenter to be 
admitted to the flies, much to the perplexity 
oi the same master carpenter, who wondered 
why the queer boy didn’t save the six pence 
andsitin the pit and hear the play. But 
V‘ilson Barrett early felt that great success 
in any profession depended upon a thorough 
mastery of every branch of that profession. 
In order to study the play free ef charge, he 
learned the violin and got an engagement in 


-the orchestra; and in order to get on the. 


stage he took lessons in dancing whenever he 
could pay for it; and it was as a dancer that 
he made his first public appearance. He per- 
formed so well between acts that the come- 
dian whose benefit he enlivened took a fancy 
tohim and taught him broadsword combat, 
which Barrett practised in his own room on 
Sunday mornings, thinking it might be of 
some use to him sometime. That same come- 
dian and his son are now members of Mr 
Rarrett’s traveling company. | 
Young Barrett had now decided in his own 
wind to abandon all other employments and 
nake his living by acting. Buta formidable 


_ebstacle lay in his way—his parents were op- 


posed tothe measure. His father felt terribly 
end prophesied utter failure, while the heads 
of the printing firm did their utmost to dis- 
suade him. But Wilson Barrett stuck to his 
purpose and succeeded atonce, In ten weeks’ 
fone be had passed from the smallest parts te 
playing the leading young mex varia Tis 
success has been steady from that day ve tm, 
gud kas always been attended by such conduct 
as to win for him the personal regard and ax 
tistic appreciation of the theatre going publi» 
Mr. Barrett is not only a fine actor and an 
able manager, but. also a good citizen anda 
perfect gentleman. His generosity, both in 
purse and sympathy, to the members of . his 
own profession and to the needy in other 
walks of life has been too great and constant 
not to be well known, although he himself has 
pimays been silent about it. When he real- 
ized his boyhood’s ambition and become mas- 
ter of the Princess’ theatre, that house was at 


‘its lowest point. But in less than five years 


he knew how to bring it up in every depart- 
ment to the highest degree yet reached in any 
stage management. THEODORE STANTON. 
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‘trying his hand at little dramas, and on his 


way home from the store at night he fre- 


‘quently used to slip into the theatre and see 
‘the last part of whatever play was on. Then 
he would “shin up” the water pipe and into 


hislow bed: room and undress as quietly as 
possible so as not tg awaken his parents, who, 
he knew, would not approve his conduct. 
But this growing love for the stage became 
stronger and stronger inhim. One night he 
saw Henry Neville, then the leading actor at 
the Olympic, in “Camilla’s Husband.” It 
was avery warm evening. Young Barrett 
sat in the. galleries and then ran all the way 
home after the play. He took a chill which 
resulted in inflammation of the lungs and 
pleurisy, and for a long time the poor child 


‘wavered between life and death. During 
this sickness, .the sum of sixteen shillings, 
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Wilson Barrett was a precocious boy. Be- 
tween 12 and 13 he learned every word of 
Hamlet and the Merchant of Venice, while 
hard at work in the office of a wholesale corn 
merchant who paid the lad six shillings a 
week. Out of this sum his parents allowed 
him two shillings and sixpence, with which 
he was expected to clothe and feed himself. 
‘He had only a bed and supper at home. His 
hours of labor were from 7 in the morn- 
ing until 10 or 11 at night, with a half 
hour's rest for breakfast and another half 
hour for lunch—the larger portion of which 
time he employed in reading whatever he 
could lay hands upon, especially anything 
about plays or the stage. Every cent that he 
could spare from his tiny weekly stipend or 
could gain in any extra way he spent on 
books. His duties at the corn merchant's 
were numerous and varied. He would carry 


~ money to the bank on foot and convey grain | 


to a purchaser with a horse and cart, and 
more than once, when about 14, he actually 
lugged sacks of corn or flour for certain dis- 
_ tances, the sacks often weighing two anda 
half hundred weight. About this time, when 
~ he used to have to goto the wharves for flour, 
the men, seeing him do men’s work, put hin- 
drances in his way, drove their teams into 
him and jeeredat him. But he did not mind 
them. He kept on at his toil in all weathers, 
- although sometimes so thinly clad that he 

_ had his hands frozen. 
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withdrawn today. 
AN INSANE KOKO. 


IENNA, Sept. 29.— Herr Fischer, an actor, 
Esa pertarmnanes of Koko in_ the 
“Mikado” has been regarded as one of 
the best bits of Jolnne yeaa oc — 

ruptured a blood vess - 
psa fo the ospital. In addition to this he 
has become insane and imagines himself to 
be a veritable Koko. 
RESENTING RUSSIA’S ACTION. 


_ Sowa Sent. & —The regency council! have 
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1 chroughout the last act to the end 

acting was all that could be desired. 

ali times he made the most. of the 

raphernalia of pomp and show and cere- 

mony attendant on court life. Amid ail 
this he seemed physically, a small, almost | | 
frail and delicate Hamlet. we ] 
Miss Virginia Harned, as Ophelia, re- 1 
ceived a welcome equal in warmth and ap-/ j 
preciation to that extended to Mr. Sothern. ; 
Her scenes with Polonius, with Hamlet | 
and, when mad, before the king and queen 
were most pleasing. The pathos of the | 
flower-scene was excellently drawn out. 
Borne on a bier she was very hemutidul | 
First honors apart from Mr. Sothern and 
Miss Harned, easily go to Edwin ‘Varney 
as a wellnigh perfect Polonius. -It was a. 
truly splendid portrayal. The company 
throughout was abundantly adeavate.:! 
Charlotte Deane'as Queen Gertrude and|_, 
Arthur R. Laurence as King Claudius were, . 
very good. Henry Carvill was a gratifying | - 
Horatio. Rowland Buckstone added to his |. 
laurels by his impersonation of the First | . 


] 


a 


eet TT am or 


Jefferson in ‘the Wallack testimonial in 
1888. Two minor parts excellently filled 
were Osric, by Richard Lambert, and Mar- 
cellus, by George E. Bryant. Also the 
ghost by William Harris was an impres- 


walk and talk, 

The audience was large, fashionable and | 
appreciative, giving many curtain’ calls! 
and being generous in its appreciative ap- 
plause through’ the five acts of verte 
scenes, , 

*“*‘Camille’’? at the Teck. 


i 
There was a fair-sized audience at the | 
Teck last night to see the Neill Stock | 
Company’s presentation of Alexander Du- | 
mas’s “‘Camille.’’ The play has been seen 
here a number of times and usually is well 
received, though its story is morbid and 
its moral obscure. 

Miss Edythe Chapman played the part | 
of Camille very creditably, her work was | 
much the best of the company, for the| 
majority of the. members failed to .catch | 
the spirit of the piece. James Neill was | 
Armand and, though occasionally his work | 
was agreeable, it always lacked life and 
Oo means his average | 


color and was by 
performance. Outside the title part there | 
is not much opportunity for remarkable 
acting. in any of the parts, but any ae | 
of the company might have put more ani- | 
mation into his or her work. John W.} 
Burton gave an automatic interpretation ; 
of Armand’s father and Frank MacVicars | 
made a disinterested Count deVarville. | 
George Bloomquest had: only a small part } 
as Gaston Rieux, but he made the most 
of it, and Julia Dean, who is always the | 
spritely member of the cast, did her best | 
as Nanine. Lillian Andrews was a pas-}! 
sable Mme. Prudence, though her humor 
never varies, whatever the character of 
the play. ’ i 
The production will be given today at a 
special matinee and twice tomorrow. 
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£0 | shown to naming a candidate forthe throne 
'O-| of the deposed Prince Alexander. 


THE SALVATION ARMY’S TREASURY. 


- Lonpon, Sept. 29.—In spite of the scoffings 
‘d, | of a large number of people and the ridicule 


of the ungodly newspapers, the Salvation 
self-denial fund, General Booth’s 


latest 


se | dodge, is moeting with great favor and re- 
it- | markable success. Of the £5,000 demanded 
la} £4,000 have already been received, and re- 
ite. | mittances are coming in to the custodian of 


ag. | the fund with no signs of abatement. 


ANOTHER STRIKE. 


The Men in the Great Sargent Lock Works 


Expect to go Out Tomorrow, 


New Haven, Conn., Sept. 29.—Notice has 


been posted in the lock factory of Sargent 


no| & Company in this city that during the 
rill | month of October it is proposed to run the 


works only on Tuesday, Wednesday and 


Thursday of each week. Tho day’s work is 
to be of nine hours. The men think that 
1é@! forty hours a week should be the minimum 
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“soe time, and have announced a strike 
“+e af the con-orn will he 


closed from tonight till atleast Tuesday 
next. From 1,000 to 1,500 men are affected. 


The Times Always “head. 

Last Sunday the Times published a list 
of all the polling places in the city. It was 
the only list published and was read 
by everybody, whether interested in 
hogan or not. Instead of copying the 
list on Monday morning the other morn- 
ing papers preferred to wait till Tuesday. 
thus giving the same news two days later 
than the Times. We are always in the head 
of the procession. 


Home fer the Friend] ss. 
The annual donation for the Home for the 
Friendless, 1500 Main street, is appointec 
for today. Itis hoped that the bountifu’ 


season of harvest will bear noble fruit with 
in the walls of this complete and beautify 
building. Thelarger accominodations ne 
céssarily involve greater ontiay, anda gin 
erous public will doubtless see that thr 
cruise of oil will not fail, or the barrel o 
meal waste, which sustains this great an 
noble charity. This is the only day in th. 
year when the Home appeals to its friend 
for their sympathy and aid. 


One Thousand Girls 
Are employed in the manufacture of Duk: 
Cameo Cigarettes with little holders, a 
with this army of workers the proprietc 
find themselves unable to supply the gre 
demand. True worth is thus ever app: 
ciated by the public. 
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80 better He sgege' the hill. We Shall 


Gilbert, Sir a 
English navigator: Pere” (1539-1583), 


Gladstone, William Ewart (1809-. 
British statesman: ‘‘Amen.”’ 

Goethe (1749-1832), .German poet: 
“Open the shutters and let in more 
light.”’ a igi Eee id 

‘Greeley, Horace (1811-1872), American’ 
journalist; “Tt is done.” = = | 

Hale, Nathan (1755-1776), American 
patriot: “I only regret that I have but. 
one life to give to my country.” ... 

Havelock, Henry (1795-1857), English | w 
general: ‘Tell my son to come and see) 
how. @ Christian can Gig.” gee 

Henry, Patrick (1736-1810), American | © 
orator and patriot: ‘“Here’is: a book | tt 
(the Bible) worth more than all others |? 
ever printed; yet it is my misfortune |? 
never to have found time to read it, It | t! 
is now too late. I trust in the mercy |" 
of God.” ee Bes al 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell ((180921894), | >‘ 
American poet and prose writer: “That | §° 
is better, thank you.’’ (To his son, who | @ 
had just assisted him to his favorite 
chair.) one 

Humboldt, Frederick (1769-1859), Ger-~ | re 
man savant and traveller: ‘How grana cs 
jthese rays! They seem to beckon ea1rih 
to heaven.” 

Jefferson, Thomas (1743-1826), Ameri- | 2! 
can statesman: “I resign my spirit to {te 
God and my daughter to my country.” |B 
_ Josephine, Empress of France (1768- | B€ 


1814): “Isle of Elba! Napoleon!” ra 
Julian (331-363), Roman Emperor: “O} W 
Galilean, thou hast conquered!"- re 


Keats, John (1795-1821), English poet: 
“TI feel the daisies growing over me.’’: Re 

‘Latimer, Hugh ((1472-1555), English | th 
reformer:: “Be of good cheer, brother; | Ci 
we shall this day kindle such a torch | N! 
in England as I trust shall never pe ex- | ™M 
tinguished.” (To Nicholas Ridley, who |S! 
was burned with him.) ifa 

Lawrence, James (1781-1813), Ameri- | E 
can naval officer: “Don’t give up the 
ship.”’ 

Louis XIII. of France (1601-1643): 
“There come to me thoughts that tor- | 
ment me,’’ 

Louis XIV. of France (1638-1715): “I 
thought dying has been harder.” 

Louis XVIII. of France (1755-1824): 
“A king should die standing.”’ 

Louise of Prussia (1776-1810): “I am a 
Queen, but have not power to move 
my arms.” 

Marie Louise (1791-1847), Empress of 
France: “I will not sleep; I wash to 
meet death wide awake.”’ 

Marie Antoinette (1755-1793), Queen of | it 
France: “Farewell, my children, for- 
ever; I ge to'your father.” 

Marion, Francis (1732-1795), American 
general: ““Thank God, I can lay my 
hand upon my heart and say that since 
I came to man’s estate I have never 
intentionally done wrong to any one,”’ 

Moody, Dwight L. (1837-1899), Ameri- 
can evanlegist: “Earth is receding; 
| heaven is approaching; God is calling 
me.’”’ , . 

Napolean (1769-1821), Emperor of} 
sMrance,  16a0 of the army. 2 =. 
~ Navolean III. of France (1803-1873): ~ 
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Bea os eS ; a 
eatery Horatio (1758-1805), English 
admiral: ‘I thank God I have done my 
juty.”’ 
° Baer John (1740-1798), English ac- 
tor: ‘There is another and petter 
world. = 
Pitt, William (1759-1806), English i 
statesman: “Oh, my country, how I t 
love thée!”’ 4 
Raleigh, Sir Walter (1552-1618), Eng~- li 
lish courtier and navigator: “Why dost | o 
thou not strike? Strike, man!’* (To his|. 
xecutioner.) = bd 
ps RN Mme. (1754-1793), : French 
lady: “O Liberty, how many crimes are 
mitted in thy name!” 4 
> Sentt. Sir Walter (1771-1832), Scottish 
poet and novelist =I feel as if I were 
to be myself again. God bless you all. 
Scott, Winfield (1786-1866), American 
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One ai Philip (1622-1683), English 


patriot: “I would not change my: joy | 
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the empire of the world.” Rae Pe 
pee Ht Hdward (1732-1806), English Gi 
lawyer: “I’ll be shot if I don’t believe rel 


’m dying?”’ t} 
aac:  etag ey: (1612-1662), English | c! 
statesman: ‘Ten thousand deaths for|W 
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URING a rehearsal in the 
old Jenny Lind Theatre, 
in San Francisco, Hattie 
Mace (Mrs. J- B. Booth, 
Jr.), eyeing some of the 
younger women who were 
members of the company 
as they were teasing our 
light comedian, turned 
to me and saiae. “The 
poor girls must have some 
one to flirt with, but wait 
till the arrival of the next 
mail steamer from the 
Bast, and all this gush 
will be pestowed upon an- 
other.”’ I inquired who 
the fortunate individual 
might be who was expect- 
ed to put out of joint 
the nose of our professional masher. “ Why,’’ 
said Hattie, “ my young prother-in-law Edwin ; 
here is his picture.” She took from her pocket 
one of the daguerreotypes of that day. The 
picture was one of Edwin Booth seated, with his 
father, and was a perfect one of young Mr. 
Booth at that time. His figure was slight, and 


his face a study for an artist, being lighted ° 


with a pair of luminous black eyes. He was the 
most observed man in San Francisco at the age 
of nineteen. 

As was the custom in those early days on the 
welcome arrival of a mail steamer from the 
East, it was announced by the arm of the tele- 
graph on Telegraph Hill. When the great 
tragedian and his son arrived the actors as well 
as the townfolk hurried to Commercial wharf 
to greet the newcomers. As the steamer ap- 
proached the wharf Mr. Booth and the poy, 
who was destined to give the name he bore an 
additional lustre, were on deck. After the usual 
rest of a day or so we began to see that Hdwin 
was not the straight-laced boy first impression 
would cause you to think he was. There Was 
abundant humor in him then, which was not 
seen in his later days. 

He was very partial to a good story and over- 
flowing with animal spirits. I speak of this be- 
cause when he reached high manhood those who 
had not known him at that age would think 
he was of a moody disposition. In those golden 
days he was always a boy, whether riding 4 
pbroncho down Montgomery street with his 
prother actors to vehearsa: from their colony at 
Pipesville or tramping over the Sierras, elub in 
hand, knocking over the fat quail (which I have 
seen him do). Nothing could shake his friend- 
ship toward a man he once took to his heart. 
Old Dave Anderson and wife, Willmarth Waller 
and many others, not forgetting old Bill Barry, if 
alive, would all vouch that he was a true friend. 

His week at the Jenny Lind Theatre gave US 
no evidence of the Edwin Booth of the seven- 
ties. He was proud of his great father’s reputa- 
tion, almost to the point of idolatry. The 
prophecy his sister-in-law made to me of his 
popularity among the fair sex was verified. Al- 
though he could not be considered a woman- 
hater, he preferred the society of a few chosen 
men companions. He, with Dave Anderson, Sam 
Dennis, Bill Barry and Stephen Cassett (Jeems 
Piper) purchased some pbuilding lots on the Mis- 
sion road and erected cabins, where on Sundays 
the balance of the company would pay a visit 
and take pot luck with their associates. They 
would while away the day in pleasantries, such 
as story telling, chorus singing and an occasional 

CC keene den he ate,” MISHOR 
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searcely realize that the sombre man of tragedy 
was the same who had been in the old San Fran- 
cisco Hall as the light comedian of the com- 
pany. One of his favorite parts was James 
Jones Brownsmith, in the farce Little Toddle- 
king. While he was playing at the Hall Will- 
marth Waller and his wife paid a visit to Cali- 
fornia, on their way to Australia. Looking 
about for some one to play the opposite parts 
to himself, he thought of youns Booth, but he 
(Waller) feared lest he eould not meet the re- 
quirements. He needed a support who could 
play a Stukeley to his Beverly, Laertes to his 
Hamlet, and De Mauprat to his Richelieu, but 
he thought that the name of Booth among the 
miners would be an attraction sufficient to make 
them forget the acting. Little did Waller dream 
that what he supposed was an inexperienced 
poy in 1852 would be playing that same Riche- 
lieu in his own magnificent temvle of the drama, 
Booth’s Theatre, in New York city, in 1868, with 
Waller himself as stage manager. The whirligig 
of time brings about some strange changes. 
He studied and played the opposites to Waller 
during that disastrous season in the mines, 
where heavy stowstorms overtook them, and 
Waller concluded to close his season in a mining 
camp called Red Dog, where, with Mrs. Waller 
and Paddy Tuttle, Irish comedian, they were 
anchored until the Spring. Booth, Spear, Den- 
nis and others concluded to walk to Marysville, 
which was nearly 60 miles away. One morn- 
ing, while I was acting as stage manager in 
Marysville, the driver of the Red Dog stage 
called at the theatre and told us of the disas- 
trous season of the Wallers in the mines, and 
addea:. ‘* You fellers here that has got enough 
to eat and good peds to sleep in ought to have 
some feelin’ for the showmen that’s busted up 
in the mountains. They are footing it, and 
you'll see the lot in an 
hour or two. They are 
now near the Twelve 
Mile House.” Our entire 
company, on their own 
norses (for every actor 
in those days owned 
his own mount), rode 


to. the Twelve Mile 
House. Sure enough, 
there were all that 


were left of that fa- 
mous troupe of Thespi- 
ans who had set forth 
under the leadership of 
Willmarth Waller to 
eaptivate the honest 
miners, 

As there is always a 
comical side to any dis- 
aster if we can view it 
that way, Wwe could 
hardly keep from laugh- 
ing at the appearance 
of old man Spear. The 
party had experienced 
sufferings that would 
have done credit to the 
survivors of an Arctic 
expedition. From that 
day to the end of his 
professional eareer Ed- 
win Booth was a diffter- 
ent person. The light- 
hearted boy had become 
a serious and thought- 
ful man. His father’s 
death, which had oc- 
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A member of the late Richard Mansfield’s 
company has told me that Mr. Mansfield’s 
last appearance was not in Peer Gynt, an im- 
pression which I had recorded in this column. 
His engagement to play the Ibsen drama at 
Scranton was canceled, because of’ what 
proved his last and fatal illness. He played 


pointed out that it was a singular coincidence 
that he played last that character in which 
he achieved his first distinction, the Baron 
Chevrial in A Parisian Romance. 

There is a solemn significance in the last 
words about his profession by a man who had 
adorned it and striven to exalt it. I am glad 
|to transfer, by his permission, some of these 
_ | last utterances, which went far toward sum- 
' |ming up his stage philosophy, a _ clipping 
from the notebook- of one of the Mansfield 
‘| company to this column: 


The edueation of the ruler of one of the most en- 
\lightened kingdoms in the world will scarcely suffice 
for an actor. To satisfy every one, which he is as- 
suredly expected to do, he must possess the command- 
ing power of a Caesar, the eloquence of Demosthenes, 
the face and form of Adonis, 
cules, the patience of Job, and the wisdom of Solo- 
mon. 

Imagination is necessary for an actor and imagina- 
tion is dying out. 

The art of acting is the crystailization of all arts. 
It is a jewel whose facets mirror all art. 

f you want the best, if you love the art, foster 
it. It is worthy of your gentlest and your kindest, 
tenderest care. : 

What is commonly called acting is acting acting, 
and this is generally accepted as acting. A man 
speaks lines, moves him arms, wags his head, and 
dees various other things. He may even shout and 
rant; some pull down their cuffs and inspect their 
finger nails; they work hard, and perspire, and their 
skin acts. This is all easily comprehended by the 
masses and passes for acting and is. applauded, but 
the man who is actually the embodiment of the char- 
acter he is creating will often be misunderstood, be 
disliked and fail to attract. 


you are portraying that you are the character. If you 
are to play Napoleon, and you are sincere and deter- 
mined to be Napoleon, Napoleon will not permit you 
to be any one but Napoleon, or Richard III Richard 
III, or Nero Nero. He would be a poor, miserable 
pretense of an actor who in the representation of any 
historical character were otherwise than firmly con- 
vineced after getting into the man’s skin (which means 
the exhaustive study of all that was ever known 
about him) that he is living that very man for a 
few, brief hours. 

The real work of the stage lies in the creation of a 
character. A great character will live forever, when 
paint. and canvas and silk and satins and goldfoil 
and tinsel shall have gone the way of all rags. 
ee The student may well ask, ‘‘ What are we to copy 

~~. |and whom are we to copy?’’ . Don’t copy any one. 
“| Don’t copy any individual actor, nor his methods. 
»>|In the art of acting, like the art of painting, we 
; | must study life and copy it. You will have before 
‘} you the work of great masters, and you will learn 
'}/much from them. No painting is perfect, and no 
»| acting is perfect. No actor ever played a part to 
absolute perfection. It is just as impossible for an 
3 or to simulate nature completely upon the stage 
as is 
canvas the waves of the ocean, 
clouds, or the horrors of a conflagration. The nearer 
1} an artist gets to nature the greater he is. We may 
.| admire Rubens, and Rembrandt, and Van Dyke, and 
ol but who shall dare say their work was per- 
ect ? 

The most severe critic can never tell me more, nor 

' |scold me more, than I scold myself, I have never 
/ |left the stage satisfied with myself. 

The methods of the stage have completely changed 
and with them the tastes of the people. 
have discarded somewhat crude.» methods, 


the raging storm 


we have, 


perhaps, allowed ourselves to wander too far in the | 


other direction, and the critics are quite right in de- 
||manding in many cases greater virility. and_ force. 
,| The simulation of repressed power is advisable, but 


when the fire bell rings the horses have got to come | 


out and rattle and race down the street and rouse 
the town. 
f The long, lone jours, with our heads in our bande 
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for the last time in New York, and it has been} 


the strength of. Her- | 


Allow yourself to be convinced by the character 


impossible for the painter to portray on | 


While we || 
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The brilliant series of Shakespea: ea 
character impersonations by Mr. M 
tell, at the Star Theater the past week, 
ended last evening,: when Mr. Mantell 
repeated his 
Macbeth in the tragedy of the same 
name. Thorough'y artistic and vivid- 
ly realistic, the Mantell version is at 
once satisfying and must stand as the 
ideal conception of the role for the 
present and rising generations of pre- 
sent-day patrons of the theater. A 
large audience witnessed the play and 
applauded its many powerful scenes. 
Marie Booth Russell as Lady Macbeth 
and Francis McGinn as Macduff, shar- 
-}ed in the honors of the production. 
| At the matinee the play was the 
| third performance of the tragedy 
i chronicle ‘Julius Caesar,’ with Mr. 
Mante’l as Marcus Brutus, Mr. Mc- 
Ginn as Antony, Miss Russell as Por- 
tia and Mr. Cliffe as Cassius. 


— 


tive and powerful enactment and Mr. 
| McGinn makes a splendid Antony. 
Certainly Mr. Mantell has largely ad- 
ded to his list of warm admirers in 
Buffalo by reason of his magnificent 
.' work here the past week. Besides the 
plays mentioned he appeared as Lear 
ijin “King Lear,” in «Hamlet’’’ as the 
melancholy prince and in one comedy 
character, that of Shylock in ‘The 
Merchant of Venice.’ By his brilliant 
interpretations and his wonderful ex- 
hibition of his mastery in stage-craft 
Mr. Mantell has clearly demonstrated 
‘there his peerless leadership in the 
: classic drama. ae 
.| Al! of the plays were handsomely and 
adequately staged and the costuming, 
{1 too, reflects 
‘|management of William A. Brady. Mr. 
Mantell goes to Chicago, where his 
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strong portrayal of |— 
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Mr. | 
Mantell’s Brutus is a luminous, attrac } 


most creditably on the, 
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Richard Mansfield, 
The “King Richard 
Of the Stage” 


HOW THE GREAT TRAGEDIAN, 


NOW SERIOUSLY ILL, ROSE 


FROM DIREST POVERTY TO FAME AND WEALTH. 


Deprived of His Mother’s Riches Because He Was Determined te 
Be an Actor, He Was a London Starveling For Years, but 
Never Whimpered—A Genius Whose Ideal Has Al- 
ways Been Perfection In His Chosen Art. 

Sample of His Powerful Pathos. 


By ROBERTUS LOVE. | 

ICHARD MANSFIELD is a prod- 
igy. The word prodigy has two 
definitions. By one meaning it is 
a person-so extraordinary as to 
re wonder or astonishment. By the 
other meaning it is a monster. Accord- 
ing to some of his enemies, Richard 
Mansfield perhaps fits the latter defini- 
tion, but in truth he does not. That he 
is an extraordinary person who has 
excited both wonder and astonishment 
for years is strictly true. When the 
hews was sent out a few days ago 
from the great north woods of New 
York state that the famous actor was 
tying seriously ill in a little cottage. 
broken in body and mind, pathetically 
calling: for his stage costumes and 
mumbling over some of the lines of his 
chief triumphs, the thought occurred to 
more than one person that the life of a 
successful tragedian may be in ifself a 
tragedy. In the world of artistic en- 
-deavor triumph and tragedy lie very 
close together. Very frequently, to- 

ward the final curtain, they overlap. 
Since the death of Henry Irving, 
Mansfield bas been recognized as the 
greatest living actor that speaks his 
lines in the English tongue. For a 
Score of years he has been mounting 
steadily and surely toward that proud 
Ye aes . He was born to climb to the 
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and years when night came I have 
wandered about the streets of London, 
and if I had a penny I invested it in 
baked potatoes from the baked potato 
man_on the cor nei. I would put those 
hot potatoes in Iny pocket, and after 
I had warmed my hands I would 
swallow the potatoes. That is the 
truth.” : 

But Richard Mansfield did not use 
hot potatoes both for heat and food 
because he had to. 
he wanted to be an actor—perhaps be- 
eause he had to be an actor. His 
mother, the noted sfiger Mme. Ruders- 
corif, desired him to be a painter. The 
youth tried painting, with fair success 
artistically. His mother was wealthy. 
She had gold in abundance for Richard 
the artist, but not a cent for Richard 
the actor. 
termined to be an actor the madame 
cut him off as to finances; hence the 
hot potatoes. 


Starveling sor Years. 


Miltions of men may live on baked 
potatoes and restatrant smells with- 
out any particular privation. But it 
was different with young Richard 
Mansfield. He had been gently rear- 
ed. His mother adored him, and he 
idolized his mother. She brought him 
Ww ith her to Baton when he was a pet 
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He did it because 


When the young man de-: 
and comedians. 


COLD SPRING AD 


rebuits he finally secured a comic of 
era job. W. S. Gilbert, that belove 
librettist whose warks gave di WNght t 
Milliams, became ‘terested in youn 
Mansti\\\\\ and eo! fhm a place in “Pir 
afore.” Mansfield played with th 
troupe in the British provinces fo 
three years at $15 a week. Then h 
determined to go up to London, for h 
felt himself fit for something better. 

Richard Mansfield is practically a 
American actor, and America is prou 
to claim him. He was born, howeve' 
on the little island of Helgoland fift 
years ago. His father was a Britis 
army officer and his mother a Russia 
opera singer. 


How He “Made Good.” 


Mansfield came to America to re 
main permanently about twenty-fiv 
years ago. He had achieved fair suc 
cess on the London stage. He ar 
peared here first in comic operas an 
eomedies and won a considerable rer 
utation. It was in his part of Prine 
Karl, in the play written by A. C 
Gunter, who died only a few month 
ago, that Mansfield “made good” an 
started fairly on the road to his grea 
reputation. But he had to struggle 
“I am as determined as the tides 0 
the ocean and as patient as the Cath 
olic church,”’“he once remarked whe 
adverse criticism was encountered. 

Mansfield’s breakdown in his prim 
is due to overwork. That determina 


tiom —rhinh ha a-pesmonrsd bale Save 


tirst has ‘undermined his health. H 
reached the private palace car and th 
Versailles dining room furniture onl 
by the severest sort of labor—ince 
sant, nerve destroying, plugging to 
at the tasks he set for himself. Som 
men may spend their summers in idle 
ness. Mansfield used to retire to hi 
New London home and spend th 
warm months” studying  furiousl 
When he reached the rehearsals h 
was always letter perfect. He kney 
his lines. He knew his characters 
And they were such. characte 
Shakespeare’s, Schiller’s, .Moli 
Ibsen’s and those of lesser trage 
Not only did he 

his characters, but he became 

for the time. “When I play Ric 
the king,” he. has said, “I am Rik 

the King.”’ 


Sample of His Pathos. | 
There is a powerful pathos in 
letter which Mansfield wrote to 1° 
St. Louis Republic in reply to an @ 
tack upon him by that paper som 
years ago, when the actor, at the ol 
Hagan Opera House in St. Louis, ap 
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William Winter States Some 
Facts That Will Surprise 
Some Glib Pessimists. 


“ 6.C€«y:«CAnY manager who staged it. 
would be a candidate for the insane 
lasylum; and all this for the same rea- 
son that Shakespeare’s plays, with the 
best actors in the world, today, draw 
small audiences, at low prices,’ says 
“Jack” London in the Arcadian Post- 
script. : 

To which William Winter, the vet- 
eran critic, answers in the New York 
Tribune: 

Edwin Booth’s final repertory con- 
sisted of 16 plays, 11 of which were 
plays by Shakespeare, and with that 
repertory he made several fortunes; 
he died leaving about half’ a million 
dollars. Mary Anderson earned a for- 
tune with ‘“‘Romeo and_ Juliet,” ‘As 
You Like It’ and “A Winter’s Tale.” 
Henry Irving, who had a wider range 
and greater financial success than any 
other actor ever had, played all the 
leading Shakespearian parts, and he 
earned great profits with ‘‘Macbeth,” 
“Hamlet” and “The Merchant’’—the 
latter production was a highly profit- } : 
sole one, to the last. Augustin . Daly | = ; 
received hundreds of thousands of }* 
ee gas presentations of Bb ae en, ne sided rodeat BEERBOQHM TREE 

e it,”” “Twelfth Night,’’ an #s ce Py ed English actor 

Shrew.” Richard Mansfield success- 7 ney aaa 6 ate his very latest photograph, 
fully acted. ‘‘Richard III.,’’ “The Mer- 
chant,” ‘Julius Caesar’ and ‘‘Henry 
V.’”—placing almost his sole depend- 
ence’ on the latter piece for an entire 
season. For years Louis James, Fred- 
jerick Warde, Charles B. Hanford and 
(Mme. Modjeska have appeared, with 
profit, in many of Shakespeare’s plays. 
jMr. Sothern and Miss Marlowe have 
{recently proved the financial value of 
{Romeo and Juliet,” ‘Twelfth Night’ 
jand “Much Ado.” Last season Miss 
Annie Russell made a profitable tour 
}of the country with ‘‘A Midsummer 
|Night’s Dream.” Today Louis James ‘ 
is acting, with financial success, ‘The might tun off with me. q 
Merry Wives” and ‘‘The Comedy of “Sto wanted to be kissed in the moring; ama 4 
Errors.” Mr. Hanford, who acts in all idseéd at noon, and kissed at night. I could never 
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Driven fo Divorce by Love. 

After being married sixteen days, a Chicago musi- 
cian now sues for divorce. Too much love is the 
plea he makes for disunion, 

“You never saw anything like it,” he said. 
“She would sit on my lap by the hour, and if I 
wanted to go across the street fora package of tobacco j; 
she would order me to stay where I was and do the | 


s 


7 
errand herself, because she was afraid some girl i 
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the great plays of Shakespeaye, has “of away from the passionate, despairing cry, ‘ Arthur, 
jately revived ‘‘Antony and Cleopatra.” | p, otss sed : . . 

eee a eon wbundens sao <1 ese print in ey ee ee ena 
CESS, a repertory that includes “King | I was there I earned only four dollars, because she 
grear,”’ Macbeth,” ..:“‘Othello,” “The | 


Merchant of Venice” and ‘Hamlet.’ |. 3 
Mr. Sothern, it is understood, will re- } “There was only one’ thing for me to do, and I 


tain in his repertory “Twelfth Night” | | did it—ran away. I wouldn't go back to her agam 

and “Hamlet.’”” Miss Allen and Miss [ | ' for anything.” 

‘Marlowe have managed to worry along | » RES 

b on the returns from productions of | 2 Soclaaraesar ty 
i! i twelfth: Night” and “As ‘You ~ litke.} * 
Tt.” Signor Novelli, the Italian actor, | ,, 
acted in this country to crowded | ¥ 


wouldn’t let me go out to play. I had to be with 
her all the time getting loved. 
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As Beau Brummel. 


‘ 


In “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.”’ 


RICHARD MANSFIBLD. 


\ast, for his ideal always has been per- 
fection in his chosen art. 


Traveled Like a Monarch. 


Among the laity it may have been 
popular of late years to envy Richard 
Mansfield. There he was, et the head 
of his profession, traveling in his own 
private car luxuriously furnished, oc- 
cupyiug special suits at the finest ho- 
tels, owning a splendid home on Riy- 
erside drive in New York and another 
at New London, Conn. No monarch 
ever journeyed in more magnificent 
style than Richard Mansfield. No 
monarch ever appeared more haughty 
than he in his attitude toward the or- 
dinary people. Europe has half a doz 
en kings more easy to approach than 
_ this King Richard of the stage. 

. That is one picture. Nsw for the 
_ other. 
, Less than thirty 


years ago a young 
Richard” a¥ 
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and put him in school. She took him 


various European countries and the spirit of those gre:* roles you for- 


bo 
put him in school. He grew up in an 
artistic atmosphere. He played the 
piano like an adept. He spoke several 
languages. He painted well. He had 
the key of admission to the politest 
social circles. Yet because he was de- 
termined to become an actor, and a 
great actor, he was a London starve- 


ling for years and years, and nobody | 


ever heard him whimper. 

You may not like Richard Mans- 
field. Many persons who do not know 
him dislike him. He seems to have 
cultivated the art’ of making enemies 
of strangers to the ultimate limit. But 
“you must admire his nerve, his pluck, 
his British bulldog tenacity of pur. 
pose. He was going to get there, and 
he got there. After years and years he 
got there—got so far that instead of 
continuing * eat potsties After usmg 
them for pocitet stoves he was living 
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; : : poet 
ran. sudience, declaring that that 


city could not appreciate art and oth-) 


erwise expressing severe opinions 


against-the Missouri metropolis:— 


“It is especially concerning the para- ‘ 


graph which suggests that an actor. 


would be more successful if he enjoy-— 
ed the reputation of being a good fel- , 


low that I write. It all depends upon 
what the definition of the words may 
me. 
tion to be a good fellow in the sense 
in which it is generally accepted in 
this country, but I trust that I have 


cat all times been a good friend and a 
*’* Possibly few ay 


hospitable host, * 


I haven’t the time or the inclina- — 


It 
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are aware that when I have played | 


one of my trying roles I am utterly, 
totally exhausted.’ I ought then and 
there to. be wrapped up in blankets 
and put to bed after having been fed. 
That's what they do for a good race 
horse after a race. If Il hem and haw 
it is because I am exhnusted and not 
because I am an idiot) as the polize” 
gentleman on an afternoon paper is 
good ‘enowes) ty -stepest 1] give nme 
whole life and soul to my work. * * * 
The power for evil in this world is- 
far greater than the power for good. 
Yet some day there will be a few vio- 


lets blooming on the grave of your | / 


faithful-servant, Richard Mansfield.’ 


This was before he became the fa- °” 


mous actor of his later years. Since 
then many newspapers have enjoyed 


remarks derogatory to Mansfield be- “~ 


cause of the actor’s ebullitions of tem- 
per. 


press. 


Various and sundry have been > 
the unkind cuts from the American ~~ 
There can be no question that — 


a super or a common plug actor, hay-  *? 


ing been guilty of outbreaks such as 
mar Mansfield’s record, would have 
deserved severe censure. At least nine 
of Mansfield’s leading women have 
quit his company in disgust because of } 
his temper. Isabel Irving stayed in 
his support just two days. Lucille 
Flaven lasted one dav. 
Grey, Margaret Anglin, Lettie Fairfax, 
Florence Kahn, Eleanor Barry and 
Roselle Knott were among the others 


Katherine , © 


who could not “stand for’ the Mans- 4 


field manner—or manners. 


Forgets Self When Acting | 


“I suppose, sir,” said an enthusias-— 
tic woman to the act-r, “that when in 


get your real self for uays.” 
“Yes, madam,’ Mansfield replied, 
“for days as well as nights. It is then 


I do those dreadful things—trample ow | 


the upturned features °* y leading 
waiters.” l 

“And you do not know & at all?’ | 

“Not a solitary thing, madam, until 
I read the papers next day.” 

One of his leading women, at any 
rate, Mansfield did not dismiss. 
Beatrice Cameron, who was his sup- 
port early in his career and a eharm- 
ing actress, is Mrs. Richard Mans- 
Geld. She is at her husband’s bed- 
side in the great north woods. 

Let us now forget that a Philadel- 
phia super sued Mansfield for assault 
and battery because the actor struck 
the super over the head with a spear 
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In “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.”’ 
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fection in his chosen art. 


Traveled Like a Monarch. 


Among the laity it may have been 
popular of late years to envy Richard 
Mansfield. There he was, s¢ the head 
of his profession, traveling in his own 
private car luxuriously furnished, oc- 
cupying special suits at the finest ho- 
tels, owning a splendid home on Riy- 
erside drive in New York and another 
at New London, Conn. No monarch 
ever journeyed in more magnificent 
Style than Richard Mansfield. No 
monarch ever appeared more haughty 
than he in his attitude toward the or- 
tlinary people. Europe has half a doz — 
en kings more easy to approach than 
this King Richard of the stage. 

That is one picture. Nsw for the 
other. 

Less than thirty years ago a young 
| man, this same Richard Mansfield, ex- 
\isted in London in the most pitiful 
\poverty. 

“For years and years,” Says Mans- 
field, “I went home to my little room, 
lf I fortunately had one, and perhaps 

, tallow dip was stuck in the neck of 

1 bottle, and I was fortunate if I had 

iomething to cook for myself over a 


> various European countries and 
put him in school. He grew up in an 
artistic atmosphere. He played the 
piano like an adept. He spoke several] 
languages. He painted well. He had 
the key of admission to the politest 
social circles. 
termined to become an actor, and a 
great actor, he was a London starve- 
ling for years and years, and nobody | 
ever heard him whimper. 

You may not like Richard Mans- 
field. Many persons who do not know 
him dislike him. He seems to have 
cultivated the art’ of making enemies 
of strangers to the ultimate limit. But 
you must admire his nerve, his pluck, 
his British bulldog tenacity of pur- 
pose. He was going to get there, and 
he got there. After years and years he 
got there—got so far that instead of 
continuing * eat potstsves After usmg 
them for pociuet stoves’ he was living 
in his own New York home by the time . 
he reached the age of thirty-five and 
eating in a dining reom furnished al- 
together with tables, chairs and side- 


boards from the royal palace at Ver- 
Sailles. 
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| 
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Truly, it was no primrose path of 
dalliance that Richard Mansfield trav- 


Yast, for his ideal always has been per- 22d put him in school. She took him 


Yet because he was de-/ 


in the Auditorium hotel at Chicago 


us remember rather the hot potato of | 
‘the Londen days, the determination, ! 
the toil, the life and soul devotion to 
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faithful servant, Richard Mansfield.” s 
This was before he became the fa- | 
mous actor of his later years. Since 
then many newspapers have enjoyed 7& 
remarks derogatory to Mansfield be- ' 
cause of the actor’s ebullitions of tem- — ae 
per. Various and sundry have been — ae 
the unkind cuts from the American 29% 
press, There can be no question that 4 
a super or a common plug actor, hay-.@ 2) 
ing been guilty of outbreaks such as Hab 
mar Mansfield’s record, would have ae 
deserved severe censure. At least nine 4 te 
of Mansfield’s leading women have +! 
quit his company in disgust because of i 
his temper. Isabel Irving stayed in ' 
his support just two days. 
Flaven lasted one day. 
Grey, Margaret Anglin, Lettie Fairfax, |: 2. 
Florence Kahn, Eleanor Barry and | rene 
Roselle Knott were among the others ad 
who could not “stand for’ the Mans. es | 
field manner—or manners. ee 
ing hee 


leas 

Forgets Self When Acting. 4 

“I suppose, sir,” said an enthusias- this 
tic woman to the act-r, “that when in grt 
the spirit of those gre-* roles you for-. in 
get your real self for uays,.” ine) 

“Yes, madam,” Mansfield replied,| 
“for days as well as nights. It is then Fac 
I do those dreadful things—trample ow; L 
the upturned features -* «y leading sal 
mdy and hurl tenderlss steaks at Bu 
waiters.” | bire 

“And you do not know & at all?” | the 

“Not a solitary thing, madam, until the 
I read the papers next day.” 

One of his leading women, at any) 
rate, Mansfield did not dismiss. Miss. 
Beatrice Cameron, who was his sup- 
port early in his career and a eharm-| n 
ing actress, is Mrs. Richard Mans-| _ 
field. She is at her husband’s bed- 
side in the great north woods. 

Let us now forget that a Philadel- 
phia super sued Mansfield for assault 
and battery because the actor struck eee 
the super over the head with a spear| iS 
when he got out of line. Let us re- 
fuse to remember the mutton chop 
which Mansfield threw at the waiter 


Lucille , ing 
Katherine , Cor 
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because the chop was frizzled. Let 


the art that overmastered the man— 
re. That was my life. For years eld. After long struggling and mary ana the trfumph he has achieved. 
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As Beau Brummel. 
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In “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.”’ 


RICHARD MANSFIELD. 


fection in his chosen art. 


Traveled Like a Monarch. 


Among the laity it may have been 
popular of late years to envy Richard 
Mansfield. There he was, gst the head 
of his profession, traveling in his own 
private car luxuriously furnished, oc- 
cupying special suits at the finest ho- 
tels, owning a splendid home on Riy- 
erside drive in New York and another 
at New London, Conn. No monarch 
ever journeyed in more magnificent 
style than Richard Mansfield. No 
monarch ever appeared more haughty 
than he in his attitude toward the or- 


| en kings more easy to approach than 
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this King Richard of the stage. 


That is one picture. Now for the 
other. 


Less than thirty years ago a young 


|man, this same Richard Mansfield, ex- 
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‘isted in London in the mest pitiful 


\poverty. 

| “For years and years,” says Mans- 
field, “I went home to my little room, 
lf I fortunately had one, and perhaps 


_ a tallow dip was stuck in the neck of 


a bottle, and I was fortunate if I had 


iomething to cook for myself over a dalliance that Richard Mansfield trav- the art that overmastered the man— 
re. That was my life. For years Cled. After long struggling and mary 
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@> various European countries and 
put him in school. He grew up in an 
artistic atmosphere. He played the 
piano like an adept. He spoke several 
languages. He painted well. He had 
the key of admission to the politest 
social circles. Yet because he was de- 
termined to become an actor, and a 
great actor, he was a London starve- 


ling for years and years, and nobody | 


ever heard him whimper. | 

You may not like Richard Mans- 
field. Many persons who do not know 
him dislike him. He seems to have 
cultivated the art’ of making enemies 
of strangers to the ultimate limit. But 


| dinary people. Europe has half a doz- YOu must admire his nerve, his pluck, 


his British bulldog tenacity of pur- 
pose. He was going to get there, and 
he got there. After years and years he 
got there—got so far that instead of 
continuing + eat potetses After usmg 
them for pocitet stoves he was living 
in his own New York home by the time . 
he reached the age of thitty-five and , 
eating in a dining reom furnished al. | 
together with tables, chairs and ioe 


boards from the royal palace at Ver- ; 
Sailles. 


Truly, it was no primrose path of 
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This was before he became the fa- — 
mous actor of his later years. Since 
then many newspapers have enjoyed 
remarks derogatory to Mansfield be- 
cause of the actor’s ebullitions of tem- 
per. Various and sundry have been 
the unkind cuts from the American ~ 
press. There can be no question that | ~ 
a super or a common plug actor, hay- tor 
ing been guilty of outbreaks such as 
mar Mansfield’s record, would have 
deserved severe censure. At least nine 
of Mansfield’s leading women have * 
quit his company in disgust because of @W 
his temper. Isabel Irving stayed in, sul 
his support just two days. Lucille , 12g 
Flaven lasted one day. Katherine , CF 
Grey, Margaret Anglin, Lettie Fairfax, 414 
Florence Kahn, Eleanor Barry andj 1/28 
Roselle Knott were among the others | ©OF 
who could not “stand for’ the Mans+ ;}8 © 


f.eld manner—or manners. : be | 
os Ls 
Forgets Self When Acting | 5 


“I suppose, sir,” said an enthusias- this 
tic woman to the act>r, “that when in grs 
the spirit of those gre-* roles you for- jn - 

get your real self for uays.” ine 

“Yes, madam,” Mansfield replied, | di 

“for days as well as nights. It isthen| | 
I do those dreadful things—trampleow; L 
; the upturned features ©” «y leading sall 
' jwdy and hurl tenderlsta steaks at Bu 
waiters.” | bir 

“And you do not know & at all?’ | the 

“Not a solitary thing, madam, until the 
I read the papers next day.” ear 

One of his leading women, at any | bir 
rate, Mansfield did not dismiss. Miss; anc 
Beatrice Cameron, who was his sup-| out 
port early in his career and a eharm- | a mi 
ing actress, is Mrs. Richard Mans- 
field. She is at her husband’s bed- | foc 
side in the great north woods. yes: 

Let us now forget that a Philadel- 
phia super sued Mansfield for assault 
and battery because the actor struck 
the super over the head with a spear 
when he got out of line. Let us re- 
.fuse to remember the mutton chop 
which Mansfield threw at the waiter 
in the Auditorium hotel at Chicago 
because the chop was frizzled. Let 
us remember rather the hot potato of | 
the Londdn days, the determination, 
the toil, the life and soul devotion to 
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and the triumph he bas achieved. 
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‘EIGHT REPORTED 
DEAD IN CRASH 


te ae 


Head-On- Collision Between 
Trolley Cars in Indiana. 


30 PERSONS ARE INJURED 


— 


A WFassenger Car Runs Into an Express 
Car on the Charleston & Mattoon 
Interurban Line Near Charleston, Ind. 
~The Number of Dead Is First Given 
Out as Sixteen, but Later Only Eight 
Are Believed to Be Dead— Many 
Persons Are Injured—On the _ Way 
to the Coler County ‘alr. 


DANSVILLE, Il]., Aug. 30.—A long distance 
telephone message from Mattoon says that 


| in a head-on collision between a passenger 


car and an express car on the Charleston 
& Mattoon interburban line, one and one-half 
miles from Charleston, eight persons were 
killed. 

The number of injured is about thirty. 
The passenger car was crowded with 
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7, by The Sun Printing and Publishing Association. 
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Partly cloudy to-night and to-morrow. 
Light, variable winds. 
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GETS RICHEST HEIRESS | 


Prince George of Greece ‘6 Wed 
the Princess Bonaparte. 


COPENHAGEN, Aug. 30.—The announce- 
ment of the betrothal of Prince George of 
Greece and the Princess Marie Bonaparte | 
was officially cancion aie) 


Prince George is a ae Ielaeaoss of King 
George of Greece. The Princess, who is a 
relative of the United States Attorney- 
General, is said to be the richest unmarried 
woman in Europe. 
mated at $15,000,000. She inherited it from 
her maternal grandfather, Monte Carlo 
Blanc. She is 25 years old. 


REPULSE ARAB ATTACK. 


French Again Hold Casablanca 
Against Tribesmen. 


LONDON, Aug. 30.—A. despatch from 
Tangier to the Exchange Telegraph Com- 
pany says that on Wednesday the French 
troops outside of Casablanca were attacked 
by a large force of tribesmen. The en- 
gagement lasted from 3 to 6 o’clock. The 


Arabs fought with great bravery and made’ 


desperate efforts to come to close quarters 
with the French. They suffered severely. 

The French loss was three killed and 
seven wounded. The French and 8 anish 
warships fired about 1 000 shells during the 
fight. . 

It is reported that the Moorish forces at 
Casablanca now exceed 12,000 in number. 
Their front extends a distance of two miles. 

Fancrer, Aug. 30—The fight on Wednes- 
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RICHARD 
MANSFIELD | 
IS DEAD 


End Comes Suddenly 


at His Home in 
New London, 


HE HAD LONG BEEN ILL 
Hegarded by Many as Leading 

Actor of American Stage, 
SOME OF HIS FAMOUS PARTS 


“Jekell ani Hvd>, Baran Chevrial 


ne 


Lancillotto ... 


i} . G. Fossi 
} Page 


Miss E. Carini 
Gece sae GAY cada Meee ar V. Bartolotti 
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Novelli’s Shylock, which he: played first on 
Wednesday night and repeated Saturday after- 
noon, was so far removed from any recent, Eng- 
lish or American, impersonation of the role that 
comparison would entail discussion of how 
Shakespeare intended the character to appear. 
Novelli makes him a Jew without dignity, fiercely 
vindictive, hypocritical, penurious, affectionate 
in an elemental sort of way, childishly emotional, 
altogether without a sympathy compelling trait. 
His Shylock is a partial reversion to the low 
_ comedy character of before Macklin’s time. His 
. performance has a certain strength and much 
theatrical vaiue, but is uneven on the side of 
_ impersonation. Shylock’s hatred of Antonio is 
_ Simulated with a fine display of primeval pas- 
sion, but at the end of the scene when the bar- 
gain is made Shylock links arms with his Gen-. 
_ tile enemies and goes away with them in evi- 
dent good humor. The scene following the flight 
_ of Jessica he plays with vigor. He finds his 
door open and rushes into the house. — Inside he 
is heard slamming chests about and shrieking 
his lamentations. He rushes back to the sym- 
-jathy of Tubal, his turban and garbardine off, 
bis hair and beard disheveled. He curses the 
Christians who have brought their abuse to the 
point of stealing his daughter, and practically 
overwhelms himself with his own passion. 

In the later scene with: Tubal he makes sud- 
den transitions from raging grief at hearing 
Stories of Jessica’s flight to inordinate jubilation 
_at the news of Antonio’s misfortunes. In the 
trial scene he is cringing before the Duke, and 
Portia, vindictive toward Antonio and his friends, 
at first overcome by. the decision of the judge, 
then cunningly contriving to take Bassanio’s 
proffered money, then when sentenced by the 
Duke collapsing into whimpering self-pity, and 
finally triumphant in hatred. His exit at thé 
close of the scene is particularly effective. He 
is left alone on one side of the stage. He totters 
toward the door, then turns, and, standing erect, 
hurls back a final curse of “ Christians !” 

The play is changed in many ways: from the 
original. It is compressed into’ four scenes, each 
played as an act. The scene in Portia’s garden 
is omitted, and, of course, the incident of the 
rings, at the end of the trial scene, is left out. 
The_scene of choosing the caskets’ is made the 
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Betrone ‘made an excellent Nemours and was 
especially good in his scene with the King in 
the fourth act. Miss Rossi made a pleasing ap-) 
pearance as Maria, and Madame Giannini took 
good advantage of the comedy elements in the 
role of Martha. Miss HE. Sanipoli was unsatisfac- 
tory as Charles the Dauphin. V. Servolini’ was. 
good as Commines, and the Cortier of E. Pia- 
monti was an intelligent impersonation. F. Ber- 
nini made a sinister Tristan. The Oliver Le- 
Daim of A. Arista lacked the cunning usually as-| 
sociated with the character. ” 


ROTTS 50 So 1S Bee ele eee Ermete Novelli 
Dr. Atrigo Pailmiettice <0) v..¢ 8. ee L. Ferrati 
PORRIII Sih bi nis9 5 no Re hd ee a oa Mme. O, ~Giannini 
RING, ee eee ee Miss EK. Sanipoli 
Monsignor Gioacchinc Ruvo ........ «. Piamonti 
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On Friday night Novelli presented Paolo Gia-. 
cometti’s four-act drama, The Civil Death, or as_ 
it was called when Salvini played it in this coun- 
try, The Outlaw. Novelli appeared as the es- 
caped convict, Corrado, who, after serving thir-. 
teen years for killing his brother-in-law, has come 
back to his old home in search of his wife and 


daughter. The daughter, Emma, has been adopt-. 
ed by Dr. Palmieri, and the wife, Rosalia, is, 
living in the house as HWmma’s_ governess. 


Through the aid of a not too good bishop, Cor- | 
rado discovers the couple and accuses his wife of, 
living with the doctor as his mistress. The doc-. 
tor explains how he has taken care of the 
woman and the girl, and Corrado then agrees to 


s0 away with Rosalia, leaving Emma in igno-. 


rance of his relation to her. The pain at losing 


the daughter for whom he had broken out of. 
prison proves too great for him, and he dies. 
The character resembles in a way that of Jean 


Valjean in the early chapters of ‘“ Les Miser-} 


ables.” Novelli made of Corrado a gross, dense, 
uncultured man, controlling his passion with dif- 
ficulty, but easily dominated by a superior per 
sonality. His simulation of crude cunning, ange 
and animal-like. affection was splendidly done, 
and the final death scene was horribly realistic. 

Madame Giannini appeared to the best advan-. 
tage in the role of Rosalia. Miss Sanipoli was 
girlish.and unaffected as Emma, but did not dis- \ 
play much ability in the more emotional scenes. 
Miss M. Fantoni was very good as Agata. E. | 
Piamonti gave an extremely satisfactory perform- 
ance as the Bishop, and L. Ferrati was praise- 
worthy as the Doctor. 
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three scenes removed any doubt as to Novelli’s. 
\\right to his position on the stage. e 
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Elizabeth Valentine. THE MALLET’S 


second act, whi ith Bassanio receiving 
Antonio’s letter and Portia sending her servant 
off to Padua. The character of Old Gobbo*is dis- 
pensed with, and the low comedy of Launcelot 
is reduced to nothing. The verse has been 
changed to prose and the lines have _ been 
charged with colloquialisms. | ' 


| Again the supporting company appeared »to 
good advantage. The Portia of Madame Gian- 
nini was intelligent if uninspired, and in the 
casket scene was played with a delightful spirit 
of comedy. The ‘ quality of mercy ’”’ speech. in 
prose, was delivered with dignity and purpose. 
However, Portia’s constant references to a law 
book and her evidently unexpected discovery of 
Shylock’s infraction of Venetian statutes made 


it appear that she had come to defend her. lover’s ~ 


friend without making sufficient preparation. A. 
Betrone gave a well informed portrayal of Bas- 
sanio. Miss Rossi made a sweet Jessica, and 
Miss E. Servolini was adequate in the role of 
Nerissa. 


Moroceo and delivered his lines well. The An-. 
tonio of L. Ferrati was unimpressive. The other 


roles were played satisfacto 


rily. 
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Mme. O. Giannini 


Casimir Delavigne’s old drama of Louis XI, 
familiar in various forms to every playgoer of 
a generation ago, gave Novelli the greatest op- 
portunity he has had so far in his engagement. 
Novelli is primarily a physical actor, getting his 
effects by broad sweeps of gesture and facial and 
vocal. changes. His methods are often more 
momentarily effectual than the subjective meth- 
ods of the so-called psychological school of act- 
ing, and his interpretations generally have _ in- 
dicated much intelligence, surety of purpose and 
extensive experience. As Louis XI he was at 
his best. He made the character malevolent, 
cowardly, and gave it a sort of satanic humor, 
but he did not indicate the devilish craftiness 
with which Sir Henry Irving imbued the part. 
He gave little indication of the growing senility 
of the King, and during the first three acts the 
approaching paralysis was suggested by occa- 
sional twitchings of the lips and hands, and an 
uncertainty of gait. He showed the dread of 
death but not its approach. In his confession 
scene with Father Francis the simulation of 
abiect fear was wonderfully done, and in the 
following scene with Nemours his acting became 
almost horrifying in its intensity. In the death 

F scene, too, the terror reached across the _ foot- 
lights and held the audience immovable. ~These 


F. Bernini made a dignified Prince of: 


MASTERPIECE. 


Edmund Breese. 


Il Bubero’ Benefico 
which was played Saturday night, will be re- 


(The Beneficent Bear) 


viewed in next week’s Mirror. The attendance — 
at all performances last week was very large, 
and on three nights every ‘seat“in the theatre 
was filled and nearly all the legal amount of 
standing room was occupied. The proportion of 
Italians in the audiences was about twenty-five 
to one. : | 

The repertoire for this week is as follows: | 
Monday, Othello: Tuesday, Alleluia ; Wednesday, 
(Eidipus Rex; Thursday, La Morte Civile; Fri- 
day, Povera Gente (Poor People): Saturday 
matinee, Taming of the Shrew; Saturday night, 
La Morte Civile. 
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RICHARD. MANSFIELD. 
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people from Mattoon and the neighbor- 
hood going to the Coles county fair at 
Charleston. 

The cause of the collision has not been 
ascertained. 

INDIANAPOLIS,Aug. 30.—A report reached 
here at 1 o’clock this afternoon from Mat- 
toon, Ill., that eight persons were 
killed and many injuredin the wrecking of 
aninterurban car. The accident happened 
on the Mattoon and Charleston Electric 
se hg Later it was said that eight were 
killac 

ysicians and nurses have been hurried 
Charleston to the scene and every 
ration made in that city for the recep 
of the injured. 

ails of the 1 wreck had not been ati 
“$0 the middle of the afternoon. 
lieved by many that the extent 

\yeident had been exaggerated. — 


qoRT IN CRASH. 


{ Cars Collide 
abama State Fair. 


| HAM, Ala., Aug. 30.—Six persons, 
.{ m were passengers, were injured 

‘nd collision near the State fair 
stween trolley cars on the South 
i North Bessemer lines to-dav. 


Near 


ieindiealineacmestihty nated tinsel 


day at Casablanca is described as the most 
desperate since the French troops landed. 
It lasted throughout the day. The 
Moors once made a feint of retiring and 
the French, in pursuing, fell into an am- 
bush and. were quickly surrounded. ‘Their 
position was, for a time, one of extreme 
danger. But they formed a square and 
held the enemy in check until reinforce- 
ments came up, when the Moors were re- 
pulsed with a terrible loss. 


SUBSIDY FOR COREA. 


Japan Grants One Pending Re- 
adjustment of Finances. 


Toxio, Aug. 30.—The State Council 

adopted to-day, in principle, Marquis Ito’s 
policy as to Corea, under which Japan will 
grant a subsidy of from $1,000,000 to $1,500.000_ 
annually, pending the readjustment of the 
Corean finances. 
_ It was pointed out that the most ieabnt 
problem in Corea is the reform of the judicial 
system, by which would be insured. the 
security of life and property. Further- 
more, it is necessary that all legitimate 
enterprises should be encouraged and that 
the national resources should be built up. 
The Council did not look with favor upon a 
policy of annexation, which would involve 
an annual outlay of from $10,000,000 to 
$16,000,000. 
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‘Beau Brummel—Pee 
His Last Charac'er. 


New Lonpon, Conn.; Aug. 30.—Richar 
Mansfield died at his home here at 
o'clock this morning. He had been ili 
many months and only ‘three weeks ;: 
returned from Saranac after a fruitle 
stay there in his search for health, Tt 
end came suddenly and unexpected 
Death was caused by liver trouble a. 
complications. He was 50 years old on Me 
24 last. ; re 

Upon his return from Saranac Mr. Mans- 
field went to his new. cottage, Seven Oaks, 
in the Sea Park section of the city, where 
the summer colony lives... At first he made 
a brave attempt to discredit the reports of 


- the ‘gravity of his ilmess and was frequently 


seen about jhis place, superintending its 
completion. For the last few days, how- 
ever, little had been seen of him, and it 
was thought. by. his. friends and neighbors 
that he had“had another relapse and yee 
his case was after all hopeless. 

Dr. A. H. Allen, the local physician, who 
had been in charge of the ease since Mr. 
Mansfield’s arrival here, said to-day that the 
actor’s death was not entirely unexpected, 
though its imminence had not been made 
public and was known only to the immediate 
family. The physician said that Mr. Mans- 
field stood the journey from Saranac Lake 
to New London very well and had been up 
and around his home up to three days ago. 


Then there came a change for the worse, 


and on Thursday Dr. McClellan of Pittsbur; 


was summoned hurriedly. ( 


Mr. Manefield failed rapidly until the end. 
Just before this came he sank into a coma 
and was unable to recognize those gathered 
about his bedside. There were present 
when he died’ his wife, his brother Felix 
his son, Gibbs Mansfield, and the. phy- 
sicians and nurses. His body has been 
given in charge of a local undertaker for 
preparation for burial — 

During his stay at Saranac reports would 
occasionally come out to the effect that Mr. 
Mansfield was dead or at the point of death, 
but each time such rumors were denied and 
the additional statement was made that he 
was getting along nicely and would be able 
before long to take up active life again. 
The complicated arrangements made for * 
trip fromthe Adivondavits-t this ciby, 
however, dispelled such hopes and it was 
seen that Mr. Mansfield would be unusually 
fortunate if he were ever able to return to 


the stage. 


Mr. Mansfield MN Sordi frou 
even so much of the public as had been 
accustomed to see him in and around his 
home. Little had, been seen of him for a 
week or more previous to his death. 


| ee 


MR. MANSFIELD’S CAREER. 
Richard Mansfield’s first annearance 


RICHARD:.MANSFIELD. 


people from Mattoon and the neighbor- 
hood going to the Coles county fair at 


Charleston. 
The cause of the collision has not been 


ascertained. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Aug. 30.—A report reached 
here at 1 0’clock this afternoon from Mat- 
toon, Ill., that eight persons were 
killed and many injuredin the wrecking of 


| his Case Was alter all hopeciess. __ it 
' Dr. A. H. Allen, the local physician, who 
| had been in charge of the ease since Mr. 
| Manefield’s arrival here, said to-day that the 


) actor’s death was not entirely unexpected, 
| though its imminence had not been made 
_ public and was known only to the immediate 
family. The physician said that Mr. Mans- 
| field stood the journey from Saranac Lake 
| to New London very well and had been up 
| and around his home up to three days ago. 
| Then there came a change for the worse, 
and on Thursday Dr. McClellan of Pittsbur; 
was summoned hurriedly. : 
Mr. Mansfield failed rapidly until the end. 
Just before this came he sank into a coma 
and was unable to recognize those gathered 
about his bedside. There were present 
when he died’ his wife, his brother Felix 
his son, Gibbs Mansfield, and the: phy- 
sicians and nurses. His body has been 
given in charge of a local undertaker for 


preparation for burial 


day at Casablanca is described as the most 
desperate since the French troops landed. 
Tt lasted throughout the day. The 
Moors once made a feint of retiring and 
the French, in pursuing, fell into an am- 
bush and. were quickly surrounded. Their 
position was, for a time, one of extreme 
danger. But they formed a square and 
held the enemy in check until reinforce- 
ments came up, when the Moors were re- 
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pulsed with a terrible loss. 
SUBSIDY FOR COREA. 


Japan Grants One Pending Re- 
adjustment of Finances. | 


Tokio, Aug. 30.—The State Council 
adopted to-day, in principle, Marquis Ito’s 
policy as to Corea, under which Japan will 
_grant a subsidy of from $1,000,000 to $1.500-000 
annually, pending the readjustment of the 
ae finances. ae : 
, It was pointed out that the most ure 
problem in Corea is the reform of ee a 
system, by which would be insured the 
security of life and property. Further- 
more, it is necessary that all legitimate 
enterprises should be encouraged and that 
the national ‘resources should be built up 
The Council did not look with favor upon a 
policy of annexation, which would involve 
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’nd collision n 4 : sured an annual outla f 
ear the State fair y of from $10,000,000 to 
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tween trolley cars on the Sou 0 
orth Bessemer Jing jello ms a annually 


aninterurban car. The accident happened 
on the Mattoon and Charleston Electric 
Railway. Later it was said that eight were 
killacl, | 
ysicians and nurses have been hurried 
Charleston to the scene and every 
vation made in that city for the recep 


of the injured. 


ails of the wreck had not been learned 
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lieved by many that the extent 
scident had been exaggerated. _ 


WURT IN CRASH. 


| Cars Collide 
abama State Fair. 
HAM, Ala., Aug. 30.—Six persons, 
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ik Must Serve His 
pf Three Years. 


tl : 
la Aug. 30—Under a 
pare, "cine \Res e Bray 
i We: protite | of ear LO seid 
ry a oe are | pson of Major-General 
Shake Pynor or- | States Army, retired, 
akespeare Cy Sing prison to serve 
hy ey. w on him by County 
eat he \4!rnation of perjury. 
+ about |p? three years for his 
ore false trolley damage suit 
of the 5 a Street Railway 


th | 
time | A} 


oN ELOPES, 


yay to Marry a Widow 
in San Rafael. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 30.—William How- 
ard Metcalf, youngest son of Secretary e 
the Navy Victor H. Metcalf, and a clerk in 
an Oakland bank, is married. The young 
man eloped to San Rafael on Aug 20 and 
was married to Mrs. Wida Bevans. a widow 
and the mother of a 5-year-old girl Th 

atic of the Navy and Mrs. Metoalf 

oO i ‘ i 
hdr Pee Pa ; of their | gon S Marriage 
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‘was advisedj, alway® - 
. Which occurre; that 
me, 850 West Kk? 
the widow has , 

? AS eve 
yment at Arlingtd theatrical si 
pday or Monday. be won cd 
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ie tion for $7,176,385 in 
i Certificates Authorized. 


ok 
ee Aug. 30.—The up-State Public 
Pommission has granted orders in 
 s¢ations of the Erie Railroad Com- 
“4 ithorizing the issue of $7,176,385 
_) ttificates. They are to be used for 
 ghase .of steel hopper cars, new 
er coaches, locomotives, steel box 

sare and steel coal cars. 
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During his stay at Saranac reports would 
occasionally come out to the effect that Mr. 
Mansfield was dead or at the point of death, 
but each time such rumors were denied and 
the additional statement was made that he 
was getting along nicely and would be able 
before long to take up active life again. 
The complicated arrangements thade for} 


Bee BP See ee ee ee sae 


y Be en 


tehjy 41002 Ula OE OUNURCKS CL vis Ciby, 
however, dispelled such hopes and it was 
seen that Mr. Mansfield would be unusually 
fortunate if he were ever able to return to 
the stage. | 

Mr. Mansfield gradually withdrew from 
even so much of the public as had been 
accustomed to see him in and around his 
home. Little had. been seen of him for a 
week or more previous to his death. 


MR. MANSFIELD’S CAREER. 

Richard Mansfield’s first appearance > 
fore the public was in St. George’s H 
London, in 1877, where he took a part 
a musical entertainment but failed to 
play any indication of the histrionic ~’ 
he was to develop later in life. Tt 
appearance may be set down as a 
but Mansfield was not disheartened, 
though he met with many rebuffshe tr: 
through the English provinces playing 
parts in Gilbert & Sullivan’s comic Of 
Later he appeared in London in « 
opera, comedy and tragedy, but it was not 
until 1882, when he came to this country 
that he made a mark which was to Biba 
in the theatrical world. His first part here 


was a8 Dromez in the opera “Les M 

Noirs,” and he was favorably eeeived: ia 
year after that he made a big hit at the 
Union Square Theatre in the character of 
Baron Chevrial, the elderly roué in the 


Parisian romance, an adaptation from the 


French. 3 
BEST KNOWN IN JEKYLL AND HYDE. 


After that the road was easier. Frorm 
1883 until 1890 he took a more prominent 
part on the boards, playing in the chief : 
cities of the United States, now and then 
making a success, but toiling aleag per- 
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/ | ONE PHASE OF IBSEN’S INFLUENCE 


White the German stage, in the remark- — 


- 


i 


matic material. : 


One of the first of German dramatic crit- ; 
ics, Dr. PAUL GOLDMAN, has assailed con- ‘| 


“Decline of the German Stage,” alleging 

that during the past twenty years, with but | 

- * | few exceptions, there has been a succession 
, | of plays utterly devoid either of literary or 
dramatic merit. This he seeks to prove by | 


\ 
i 2 


please their patrons, have been driven to | 


| foreign detective plays like Sherlock Holmes 
-/and Raffles. 

ramatists have failed utterly to interpret 
| contemporary life. ‘“ Modern German dra- 
| matists,” says he, “proudly set up IBSEN | 
|as their model and ideal. Yet they have 


os a © 


| er to pattern after him. Their works man- } 


ideas and problems of the time,” and he 
adds: 


They know nothing of clericalism and anti- 
elericalism, nothing of the old unending war be- | 
twen free thought and the power of Church a 
which lately has been rekindled. 
nothing of the struggle of individualisms against | 


_|lectual life. They know nothing of the moral | 
| problems of our epoch. They know nothing of 
popular disappointment over the results of exact | 
science. They know nothing of women’s fight 
for their rights. They know nothing of the fact 
that in the hearts of our generation the senti- 
ments of ROUSSEAU’S generation are beginning to 
assert themselves — surfeit with culture and} 
homesickness for nature. | 
And it would seem that all these things } 
‘Should be understood by authors who would | 
| pattern after IBSEN. 7 
The trouble with most modern dramatists | 
obsessed by Issen is that they mistake su- | 
| perficial things for essential things. 
| ‘There can be but one Ipsen. Other dra- 
- matists may profitably study Ipsen’s tech- 


- 


nique, and assimilate his general purpose; / 
but to be successful and effective they must 
work from and upon their own individuality 

and with reference to their own environ- 
ment, seizing immediate problems, of which 

( there are many, for dramatic treatment. 

IBSEN has powerfully influenced drama-_ 

tists of every nationality. Unfortunately, 

however, he seems to have shown that some- 

_ times great genius, acting on lesser genius, 
_ tends to destroy originality and hinder that | 
individuality which, if left to act spon-. 
_taneously, might worthily achieve. | 


fh : 
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| 
. 
temporary dramatists in a work entitled [ 


j 
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fo 


the production of translated versions of |, 


Dr. GOLDMAN says German | ' 


| lacked either the understanding or the pow-| ~ 


ifest no comprehension whatever of the]. 


They know | 


the tyranny of capital in the economic and intel-  _ war 


able verisimilitude of its acting, due to | Pe 
great care in the selection and casting of | 
actors, is still admirable, there is evidence | pre 
that it is degenerating in the matter of dra- * 


the assertion that managers, in order to/j_ 
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Words of wisdom flow from Salvini when- 
ever he is induced to talk of the dramatic 
art. To young actors he has recently said: 


Before they go further young actors should 
read and re-read the play in which they are to 
appear, They should re-read it many times. Not 
for the mere sake of learning it or their own 
parts by heart, but in order to become thorough- |. 
ly familiar with the purpose and the character 
of the work. ees 

Next, they should read and te-read the parts 
with which they have been intrusted. Not once, 
but many times. If they should happen to be 
cast for historic roles, they should study their 
characters historically and thoughtfully in every 
detail. And they should study the lines and 
characters of the persons with whom they are 
supposed to have had dealings. 

They should, above all, remember that their 
characters ought never to be detached or thought 
of as apart from their surroundings. By the 
time they have understood the play and fathomed 
their own roles, they will have learned their 
lines. That will come naturally and incidentally. 
To be letter perfect is, of course, a trifle com- 
pared with mastering a character, 

Then they should devote their attention to 
what I may call the illustration of their char- 
acters. In other words, they should see what 
special points and effects they can bring out in 
their parts. For, after all. the best we can say 
for ourselves, we actors, is that we are illus- 
trators. Yes; even though, as sometimes hap- 
pens, we may be able to bring points. into relief 
which our authors may not have dreamt of. Oh, 
it is not easy to act. It is a hard study. But in 
acting one must be thorough. To learn one’s 
part by heart is only the first step toward a 

result. 

“To be an actor you must penetrate your char- 
acter. You must live it. It is not enough only 
to speak the lines set down for you. 


And this, followed faithfully, means thor- | 
oughness, which is so lacking on the Ameri- | 


can stage to-day. 
Gay as 7 


‘f ’ 


O'Neill as “Marc 


Anthony” Scores Dis- 


PPORTING COMPANY 


IS WELL CHOSEN 


aR ORR ae aemen eon oes) 


A. , if in refutation of the general im- 
ession that among theater patrons 
there is no longer any taste for 
Shakespeare the Lyrie Theater was 
icked last night at the performance of 
lius Caesar. Repeatedly the popular 
reflected by, 1 generous ap- 
( S By his faithful interpretation 
sf the character of Marc Antony, Mr. 
nes O'Neill’ scored a distinct 
mph and time and again he was 
yenized Sy curtain calls. - 


n the main the supporting company | 


fairly well chosen and Charles D. 
man as Brutus and Norman 
Hackett as Cassius are especially 
strong. The Portia of Alice Fleming 
s filled with thrilling pathos. — 
he play as staged by Mr. O’Neill is 
arranged in four acts, comprising sev- 
in tableaux. The first tableaux depicts 
smouldering envy which leads to 
le conspiracy. against Caesar's life 
nd Cassius and Casca administer the 
‘taint’ of poison to the mind of 
us::) The second tableaux reprog 


duces the formation. of the compact. to 

‘slay Caesar which is made under the 

jcover of night in Brutus’ garden and 

ends with Portia’s dramatic appeal for 
- husband’s love and confidence. 

he scene before Caesar’s house in 

h he is persuaded to go to the sen- 

te.chamber does not maintain the 

rength of the other portion of the 

duction although James O’Neill, Jr., 

Trebonius proves a strong emissary. 

assassination of ‘Caesar is ‘well 

ie except for his own fall from tne 

sword of Brutus, which is rather: too 

Mi Meg. 6 ee: 

In the remarkable funeral — oration 


ey you in this week. 


|you have played. 


4 tragedienne. 


I believe was called “The American 
| King,” “Dead Heart,’’ “Three Guards- 
men,”’ and, 
Cristo,” :““Hamlet,” etc. 


eeee eee 


Writes Him in Praise of His In- 


terpretation of the Charac- | 
ter of Mare Antony in “Julius | 


Caesar.” , 

There is no more enthusiastic ad- 
mirer and student of the works of 
Shakespeare than former Fire Com- 
{missioner John F. Malone, now’ presi- 
dent of the Empire Shipbuilding 


; Company of this city. He misses no 
opportunity that presents itself for a 


comparison of the present with the : 


past along those lines, and is as warm 
in his praise as he is- sometimes caus- 
tic in his comment. 
| After witnessing the recent per- 
formance of “Julius Caesar’ he wrote 
and sent the following letter to the 
popular actor, who will no doubt 
prize it as the opinion of one who 
knows whereof he writes and speaks. 
My Dear Sir—I wish to take this op- 
portunity of expressing to you my ap- 
preciation of your rendition of the 
character of Mare Antony, which I 
It certainly is 
an innovation and a treat to see these 


{sreat Shakespearean parts played as 
jin the old days. : | 

-I believe, Mr. O'Neill, that I havel 
Seen you in all the leading parts that] 
_As a boy, I saw] 


‘you support the great tragic actress, 
Charlotte Cushman, playing “Danny 
Dinmount” in ‘Meg Merrilees,” “Car- 
dinal Wolseley” in “King Henry VIIT.” 
and “Macbeth” to Miss Cushman’s 
‘Lady Macbeth.” I esteem this one 
of the greatest privileges and treats 
in my life to have seen this celebrated 
I saw you also in what 


of course, in 


I have aiso seen the grea ig‘ 
stars: Forest, Booth, aA oy ey 
Davenport, Barry Sullivan, Milnes} 
Levick, EF. C. Bangs, and others, in all 
their great characters, but never was 
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THEIR DEBUT 
~ WAS IN BUFFAL 


How many know Today that Dan 
_ Shelby put the Irwin Sisters 
on the Stage. 


. i 


|FIRST YEARS WERE HARD 


| Mr. Shelby called them Irwin because 


he didn’t think Campbell a 
good Stage Name. 


When May Irwin made her memor- 


able excursion into vaudeville last sea- 
\|son, she included Buffalo in her tour, 
| and while here she confessed to an Ex- 
| press representative that she always }. 
| had an especially warm feeling for this | 
| city, as it was here that she made her 


professional debut. 
The other day the Matinee Girl of the: 


| New York Dramatic Mirror paid a visit 


to May Irwin at her summer home i 
the Thousand Islands, and during that) 


| visit she heard the story of the Irwin\ 


Sisters and how they came to adopt the 


| stage as a profession, a story that will 
| be read with particular interest by Buf- 
| falonians. 


Here it is: 
In the cheerful cosy corner of the 


|veranda of Irwin Castle, overlooking 
|the Saint 

- |woman dressed daintily in white told 
| me the story of hgw and why May and 
| Flo Irwin went on the stage. 
| the best possible authority on the sub- 
| ject. No one could possibly know more 
{than she about the matter, for she is 
| their mother. 


Lawrence River, a little 


She was 


May Irwin always speaks of her 


mother with the same _ pride she 
showed at the time she went on the 


| stage in her dolls. And with reason, for 
| Mrs. Campbell is a living marvel in the 
j art of perennial youth, and a model for 


women of any age in that art almost as 


| difficult, of becoming dressing. Small, 
j}and of regular features and fair, pink- 
| tinted complexion, with the air of being | . 
| always perfectly gowned, she is of the 


type we describe as doll-like, yet. she 


| contains as many surprises as do many 
|other so-called doll women. Tucked 


away under her fluffy, fair hair is a 


O'Neill realizes the full power of | working brains, 
ramatic art. Itis highly probable ‘Geiivery, crea eo 28 1 was with your | Pit ae pb vas ‘pot ie bat 
the orator sways his audiencea iin. Caesar.” I halts ee oe labout the start the girls had on the 
as Antony did: that day in the. : ; elieve today that you | abo tS) . & Regt 

Elia i aa aan at £ wy} are the only real actor of the ¢tc) | stage. They say that Tony Pastor put. 

“The “tant Beene in’ which Brutus ana oe who is competent to portray /them on the stage. That isn’t so. d 
iy . quarrel and pecome reconciled ese Shakespearian roles. Weave} “When. they were little things, their 
the: strongest features of the AES ce daa about the stage at the father died, and there was trouble abor7/,, 
d each of.the Roman generals Sarin hice assuming these great a will. By a’technicality of the la; ..-- 
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plishes his self destruction with 
t b» scarcely noticed. I do ho 
TEL UAE ea warhhl : : : ype that 
son tsb Wie 6 you will be able to continue in’ these|' 
eee happiness, believe me to 
€ 


‘dramatic foree after the defeat 
Me NE wx legitimate parts, as the draina to my 


‘opposing army under the leader-— 
Pili Mmederns| notion, is declining, | 
| Wishing you the full measure of 


Very hee es hadi yours, 4c 
: HN F. MALONE. jJ- 

; Many will . agree with J MRSA Ae pret Ate |, 
|that Jame, th Mr Ma 
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The tew plays we have from modern pens dealing 
with these stirring times of medieval Italy have been 
‘quite noteworthy, and. Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy's 
16 Coasay Borgia,” which Mr, H. B, Irving presented at 


— = 


in history—there is a dramatic love story worked out 
to a tragic end. Czesar, surfeited of noble dames, 
lays court in a scholar's guise to a “ wonder jewel ”’ 
he finds in a house of dreams. - Thus he is seen 
immediately after having murdered - his brother, 


ta. dha maid warha call wnknnown ta either of them. is 


irvine at the Prince of Wales Theatre. 


in a-moonlit garden | 


less piece of bronze, Cesar hands her over vo her kins- 


men again. The plot ‘thickens. at this period, and the | 


story is carried rapidly to a-tragic close in the murder 
of Casar andthe election to Papal supremacy of Car- 
dinal Della Rovere, who, through a bravo’s interven- 


tion, escapes the poisoned cup prepared for him by / 
the Borgia. Ea: ee ee 
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The tew plays we have from modern pens dealing 
with these stirring times of medieval Italy have been 
‘quite moteworthy, and. Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy's 
““ osay Borgia,” which Mr, H. B, Irving presented at 
“noe of Wales Theatre on Monday night, . is 

eony to rank with the best of them, 

Mr, MeCarthy has made liberal use of the license 
eonceded to poets in dealing with historical events 
and personages, So while we are shown many of the 
sinister traits in the Empire-schemer’s character, he 
is yet presented as a well-graced prince, a devout 
lover of the arts, and with a rich yein of romance in 
this natatre. Side by side with ithe murderous schemes 
by which Cesar Borgia seeks to win his way to the 
throne of a united Italy—the stabbings and poison- 


ings, for whith wer eee Por —aetaiamous, 


in history—there is a dramatic love story worked out 
to a tragic end. Crsar, surfeited of noble dames, 
lays court in a scholar’s guise to a “wonder jewel’ 
he finds in a house of dreams. - Thus he is seen 
immediately after having murdered his brother, 
breathing passionate love-speeches in a-moonlit garden 
to the maid who, all unknown to either of them, is 


to be the instrument of this fate. Till then, unaware 
of her own identity, she is informed that she is 
Lavinella Gnsini, and she is by a ruse to win her way 
to the unguarded presence of Cesar, and there with 
a stilleto to ..reak the vengeance of her house wpon 
the hated Ber Aa. In the guise of a wanton she is ad- 
mitted to COx-«r, ever on the lookout for some fresh 
toy. Wher vhe two come face to face Lavinella finds 
herself incapable of carrying oub her mission and re- 
mains a3 a lover stil » until, in exchangs for @ p- 


less piece of bronze, Cesar hands her over to ‘her kins- 
men again. The plot ‘thickens at this period, and the 
story is carried rapidly to a-tragic close in the murder 
of Casar and, the election to Papal supremacy of Car- 
dinal Della Rovere, who, through a bravo’s interven- 
tion, escapes the poisoned cup prepared for him by 
the Borgia. 

Mr. McCarthy has succeeded in producing a well- 
knit and dignified story, set out in graceful language, 
and moving strongly and easily to its destined end, 

Mr. Irving has added another to his growing list of 
triumphs, All through the scene he carried the play 
on his shoulders, picturing intelligently the varying 
phases of Cesar’s character as the author has painted 
it. Miss Dorothea Baird moved through the scenes 
gracefully and appealingly, and contributed in no 

“ dternee to the general success, 
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our 
time more noted for a cataract and a 


w2RY OF ‘A BUFFALO CASTLE. : : 
canal than anything else! Sometime 


he kept a “Military Institute” and I 

think that was how he won his 

soubriquet. He was particularly ac- 

tive in the interest of the Young Men’s 

Association which laid the founda- 

tion of our present Public Library. 

During the winter | of ’41  +=there 

was a course of lectures given and the 

colonel announced as his subjects: 

“The Men in Woolen Jupes Seen 

About the Baths of Mount d’Or.” This 

caused considerable comment and (as 

my father used to tell me) not a little 

amusement as being an eccentric and 

pedantic pose. But the citizens .. did 

not appreciate all the man knew and 

how familiar he was with /France. 

They did better when they heard him. 
He did mre to establish his: identity | 

mmong his townspeople by building a 

beautiful little castle for a home on 

“Prospect Hill.” He resided in ‘this 
until he was forced by financiat em- | 

barrassment to move out of it. Like 

the remarkable child of which he was 

progenitor he was building too many 

castles in Spain! He went to Paris 

and there lived out the remainder of. 

Fi et a notable life, and the castle was sold 
I ee fom . see to the government to become part of 

: ech si enw the barracks, as it still is) He had| ~ 
had a:re Steele Mackaye, Destined to Become One of the World's married into one of the most Dram { 
ent families of Buffalo—Miss Steele, 


James ‘ : 3 cas 
local » First Put His Histrionic Efforts Into Play. © sister of O. G. Steele, who was also a 


tor in - 11UULIL : . 
WANE I G ° create 18 : - r my Tele r 7 ion ‘ 
5 ame late ot tha town Sand ii Gont of it and ‘gaze out on Le ae of fond remembrance | 


Perhaps I ee j 
Dp am not disrespectfull the inland sea and cry out from a heart 3 cn sea vege 3 
, as ave. already indicated. 


wrong in saying t : ' 

(1841) Col. McKay sre cee perio, full of longing for days that had fled: in 184. ; 
oad know!) i I weep for the things undone— |. od - dei a boy was born there who 

were but a boy again!” vas giverr his mother’s family na 1 

We Feet The Castle oe Onan: it: always UA HES this child that BT MEA ca Ls 
A BUE FALO C ASTLE should stand. If the barracks are ever | Ty’ es ey B Knew him very intimare: | 
surrendered to the greediness of city || peen a phen eee it has only} 

oh that he is dead. el. 


| : time, let that little stone house re-| }] ¢ : 
AND ITS HISTORY por oy srew up with brainful guidance Rejee 


main as a i 1 ivy- 
‘a grown Rees dene a} iS is te a child played around the rui 
*). (Continued from Page 17.) | Re as long since gone. Its|| Port Porter {3 € ruins of old . 
re $$ rastetns was first contemplated by | | covered AN Arde arte -Moss-grown and 
I saw a great deal of Steele Mackaye ¢ one Ogres in 1886, but, a personal.| | one} ieee: 6 he oy NOHER Lhe Cole) 
from that time forward. He produce< Dpaa o Secretary Endicott was made | | yestcnij.” S spoke of as ‘amplopsis | 
another: play called “Money Mad” thai by Mr. Harry Barton, cousin of the|| sidered “ cine Goy _, Steele, was) con-) 
was a passing success, and then hanes once distinguished Buffalo actor, Bar-| | it was Bee smart,” and at school | 
fe aca: ite es Pl eiproielipen ag Rae? ton. Hill, to have it preserved, and in|] pooks ‘ ead knock-down for all the | 
pbuilding of his “theatorium” for t ‘pean peta Feeioat Ogres who said ‘Sen i lg in front of him. At six:] 
World’s Fair in Chicago. It was mar i was In| a “disgraceful condition,” sity the ‘ti old he went to Paris to: 
‘vellously planned, and had it eve! he old moat and fort were preserved | | broke pea Beg arts, but when the war’ 
‘been shown to the public, would have another four years...These are the|| and he © became a Union soldier, 
placed Steele Mackaye on a pedesta DePDre pe aae would now demolish the || very O14 Ni : ippem too—fight like the 
as the most remarkable theatrica ghee Seas reac. the same- plea. ||| stood his page aah Said, and always | 
manager in the world. But, alas, be gtij] remains his wite, ilo: MeGnoRTG | to Paris, having Sate te Ge oe 


‘fore it co ini in ti 3 
it could be finished in time, tht makes. her home home don’t you see? He became in.| 


‘money gave out. The blo Fria P among beloved j 
g w was MOr friends in Buffalo. : Percy Mackaye Halen es ét drateie te ees ang 
: ramatic art. He studi 
. t ed 


than the no | sical. : : Aig 
apeae Ist pablo ates EE a a es ta i his son, 1s winning honors by his dra-|| under Fr 
died in despair and grief. On hi matic and classic work, and recently || notable pa Ne Delsarte and was», 
tectured here before the Twentieth || oc lisciple. He returned to * 
| Century Club. _ : . country in a glow of glorying 7° 


~ ; hood ? : : 
DESH LER WELCH. | Bostihickar ae ae ee 


- 


before Hares 


e ° 
demy of Music on the night of wf n all the New York critics and 


iy ;| “fir; 3t nighters” rushed. out into the : er ine of the Shrew.” 
a mpi ‘¢ he te iota lee ws talk it over, and enthusi- x wie sini eek. oarenat 1887. Mackaye | - 
sth Gf Magia ator a Hale week-—| ast > dispatches were sent to the al-| completed a new play which he ten- |: 
the Hotel Ger esee. Among them|new spapers. It was a week of Aaa oth.| tatively called “Anarchy.” His en-;: 
: f he st disti i hed | atric ‘al excitement. Many Buffaloniang Se Rot cies over it ran riot. Every man. | 
rn pate PA AS pe ie phate Sa saw the play seven times. It was Be ager on this side of the ocean went}: 
Ye nt sieht in Jerome nan Ochil. subs quently produced in New FOE / i | | 
‘ree, Judges Brady and Daniels and (De: 124 ms a Kanan. ig OE apa ae 
Commodore Dickerson among the lat-| title of a . a the Standard The. 
ter. During the week the social festivi-; first might t fie? Maatoline another 
‘ties included a “special” to Niagara | Aten, saew “the: r? was given that” 
Falls and a great banquet to the Meech | “ban quet Pct Sivas ee wire Said rs 
Brothers, in whose theater the play |,Was. Sttended by ; erties General eer aul Kauvar and the 
Sedat een Sbhere | were “luneh- | 2) fey SS eonen Gerben and anes te Pehl one of the 
60ns” and “breakfasts” in the town Tone ys Shaver’ Mackaye was his he a taaiae spectacles ever seen on 
“afore, and every member of the com- own  toastmaster, and it was a never istage. The audience gasped for 
any became a hero, down to the last to be forgotten night by such an hum- ‘ Oy 4 id as the curtain came down 
ig tie “mob sdens.|s Op PTO ney ble p, articipant as I. I am proud to an a body with yells and screams, 
os ibstantal and “biligge| remat aber whom ita with"and se en dea 
arene ral atm) Wee cay eomeetae he a Tha 
"ked back upon by aif worke | ave, alled ‘upon wkable ion! t fat 
ipants as a spring festival— table pe itty Sagas on Charles Cogh- 
 Tadema dream. The cast| it hon or enoug e to me, dropped his 
rb—one that will always re-| lan, w ho Neg ah a hn ae and. said 
ble: Steele Mackaye, Eben|monoc le in a (hs fp voce: “You're 
Frederick de Belleville, | when - ret lashes : sy 
John A. Lane, H. B. Brad-| all rig ; BN 


iyder, Sidney Drew, B. T. 


rome Stevens, Julian R= peetinued. on. Page Ay ae 
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_ VALCO Wipes Yvan ay. 
| Special inyit 5 : 


ngfellow, 


Wm. C. Bryant, V.-A. 2 Barnard, D. 


D., Henry W., Bellows, Wm. R. Alger, 
Marshall O. Roberts, Edwin Booth, 
Fe GE: Ward, Vincenzo Botta, Peter 
Cooper, Lawrence Barrett, James A 
Fields, Lester Wallack, Henry WwW. 
Bellow and Others! While he was giy- 
ing these lectures Steele Mackaye (he 
had now thus changed his name to 
conform to his Scotch heraldry and | 
better adapted for stage purposes) | 
learned that his beloved master, Del- 
sarte, was lying in great pecuniary 
distress at Solesmes, and, to relieve 
him, devoted the entire proceeds of 
his lectures—some 14,000 franes. It 
enabled the old artist to return to 
Paris and live ‘in every comfort unti] 
his death in 1871. We haven’t Many 
men in Buffalo doing this king of 
thing today—have we? 

Encouraged beyond measure of his 
fondest hopes and dreams, young 
Steele Mackaye Opened a theater in | 
1872 in New York called the St. James. 
At the close of the first season he | 
went to London and played “Ham-:, 
let” for several weeks at the Crystal 
Palace. While there he collaborated 


THE STO. 


1d Where He First Acquired 


with Tom Taylor in two plays, ‘‘Ark- 
wright’s Wife” and “Clancarty,” pro- 
duced with great success. Next he 
wrote “Jealousy,” a play, with Charles | 
Reade, and again’ collaborated with | 
George Eliot im a dramatization of 
“Silas Marner.” He then returned to 
America and constructed two of the 
most beautiful and original theaters 
that New York ever had—the Lyceum | 
and the Madison Square. In the build-. 


acetone sero treeietttreeetge te aah oan 


The Old Ruins of Fort Porter, Wh: 


| . Hurd, Genevieve 
Puneet Marie Hartley, 
a Hosford and Alice Hamiltan, 
" end of the fourth act onee ie 
t situation of the play: t e a F 
gs, wild with. excitement, Pe 
it in women to put ath Lees 
among them the Jove y ‘ 


building,” and now, this week, the | vivial with the Ghost and Rosencranz. | Buffalo—that was your home once 
pretty Madiscn Square is being done | He seldom made a statement that he| Larry—-and it’s going to be my master. 
away with for the same purpose. couldn't back up, and he backed it} piece!” Well, to make a long story 
“Which would you rather be—an of-| up with such mental and physical en-| short, a remarkable company was got- 
fice skyscraper builder or a great durance that his fellow friends fell); ten together and rehearsed for weeks 
eetor, dramatist and poet? .. af over each other like the cooks andj and taken up to Buffalo to open: at 
\?As a playwright Steele Mackaye — a 
achieved more pcsitive success in the : 
realms of actual art and stage values!) 
=than any other American author. I 
am afraid to say “among the live -or 
- dead,” for fear Clyde Fitch, who used 
 ¢6. write poetry for me, will sic his 
- pink-ribboned Angora kitty in my di- 
- reetion! 
Tet us think a few things. Mac- 
kaye’s adaptation of “Rose Michel” 
ran 122 nights at the old Union Square 
Theater. ‘Won ai Last,” an original 
play. was one of the great successes 
of Wallack’s, and “Hazel Kirke” ran 
_ 500 nights at the Madison Square. 
| Other plays were “Queen and Wo- 
man,” “Through the Dark,” “An fron 
Will,” “Dakolar,’ “A Fool’s Errand,” 
| “In Spite of All,” “Rienzi,” rewritten 
and reconstructed for Lawrence Bar- 
yett, “Anarchy” (or “Paul Kauvar’’) 
and “Money Mad.” 
These dramas were played before 
| millions of people; they had ‘heir ef- 
| fect on careers in all lands. <A good 
| play alters countless circumstances in 
| the life of a listener. 
| The most remarkable of Steele Mac- 
)kaye’s plays was “Paul Kauvar,” and 
it is concerning its great and initial 
production, that took place in Buffalo, 
that this article has particularly to do. 
Steele Mackaye was a genius and a 
dreamer. When he had money it ran 
through his fingers with the ease of 
the sands of time. He had been born 
in a Castle and he continued to build 
castles in Spain all his life. He was 
' generous to a fault that was more org 
{| less grave. He had a charming ané 
1 brilliant wife and a young family 
children, and these he clothed 
| ternately in ermine and cheese ec 
{| His’ future was most continu 
| mortgaged. When he wrote a pla: | 
tome of the Commandant of Fort Porter, in Which Steele Mackaye Was Born ai 


His Aspirations for a Stage Career. 
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‘ing, @ecorating and harmony Mackaye sold’ it to the first bidder in order to | to’ him shuffling on the knees, as it 

was the all in all: He invented a} get cash on the nail. His work made! were. He got everybody in New York 

double stage, an “ascensieur,” practi- | fortunes for others, while he went | interested in it—politicians, diplomats, 

cally used in both theaters, anc a col- | barefoot. His physical and‘mental} “angels” and scene shifters. Some- 

lapsible. chair that was a feature of | endurance was wonderful. He was body backed him up with real money 

the old Lyceum. It was an unhappy | exceedingly companionable. While pos- and Mackaye said one day, in talking 

day’ when this theater was __ pulled ing unconsciously as Hamlet himself! with “Larry” Jerome: “I’m going to 

down. to make way for “an office | most of the time, he was equally con-} produce ‘Anarchy’ up in my old home, Ie 
Sock ance! MaceRe kay SEs MOF Sask RNA INOS) WRN Re Siac sa RN ARAL EN ERT 
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A STUDY OF IAGO. 


A FIGURE OF UNMOTIVED AND YET UNWAVER 
ING WICKEDNESS, A VILLAIN ABSOLUTE 
AND UNQUALIFIED. 


Arthur Stringer Analyzes a Character Supreme i- 
the Realms of Deviltry—Milton’s Satan, Shel- 
ley’s Cenci, Hugo's Quasimodo, Balzac’s 
Lisbeth, Thackeray's Becky, Browning's Cali- 
ban, and Other Types of Evil All Fade 
into Insignificance by Comparison. 


The depicting of pure wickedness can scarcely 
be called the highest form of dramatic art. To 
preoccupy attention with a delineation of unre- 
lieved villainy, however startling such a tour de 
force in the field of the abnormal may be, is 
never an exemplary pursuit and seldom a laudable 
end. It is not often, indeed, that serious drama 
busies itself with holding the mirror up to what 
I.ombroso has called the mattoid. It is seldom 
that Shakespeare gives us a villain without some 
excuse for his villainy, some extenuation for his 
¢vil-doing. However self-seeking or malicious or 
revengeful this dramatist’s wrong-workers may 
be, he usually shows that their traits and their 
transgressions are human traits and transgres- 
Sions. In only one instance does he portray for 
us villainy that is absolute and unqualified. In 
only: one drama has he drawn a figure of un- 
motived and yet unwavering wickedness. And 
_ that figure is Iago. 

This Iago, it is quite safe to say, is the great- 
est villain ever created. Milton’s Satan, beside 
him, is a mild and sympathetic figure; Shelley’s 
Count Cenci a weak-minded and much imposed-on 
father; Victor Hugo’s Quasimodo an ill-natured 
pigmy ; Balzac’s Lisbeth a mere narrow-visioned 
egoist ; Thackeray’s Becky nothing more than a 
kittenish intriguer; Stevenson’s Mr. Hyde a ¢a- 
pricious shadow on the tapestry of allegory ; Du 
Maurier’s Svengali a pallid musician with the 
gift of the evil eye; Browning’s Caliban a medi- 
gh beach-comber steeped in Calvinistic the- 
ology. 

But this young ancient to the lofty-minded 
Moorish soldier of fortune is a finished artist in 
crime. There is something serpentine in his 
guile, something more than Satanic in his off- 
handed yet venomous and pertinacious hatred of 
all his fellows. He is no dullard; his mind has 
the nimble quickness of the adder’s tongue. He 
is keen-witted, clear-headed, as light-hearted, 
when need be, as he is light-handed. His eye is 
veiled, but never dull. He ean lie by and watch, 
as patient as a snake in the sun. But when he 
strikes, he does so with the quick and casual 
assurance of the reptile fortified with well-poi- 
soned fangs. 

_He is almost of an age with Hamlet, twenty- 
eight years old, in the very prime of his restless 
and over-wise manhood as a wandering soldier of 
fortune. The world, apparently, has not used 
him badly. He has no ledger of actual ill-usage 
to balance. He has the honest esteem of every 
one about him. But his character at the core is 
rotten. He is an ingrate and a liar. He is 
utterly conscienceless. He iis without any of 
those emotional affiliations which bind man to 
his own kind and make him one of a brother- 
hood, with the self-justifying social obligations 
which all such confraternity implies. Th Iago 
travels as alone and segregated as a timber wolf. 
No dogmas weigh on him; he chafes, but never 
at principles. No past compels his reverence, as 
no future compels his concern. Neither creed 
nor fairmindedness confines him. He is destitute 
of that spirit of fortitude which touches human 
effort with nobility even in defeat; he is without 
that ‘trace of the visionary which at times makes 
suffering something to be gladly borne. He has 
not one aspiration, or one ideal, which could not 
be caught up contemptuously on the point of his 
rapier. Alert as are his intellectual faculties, he 
is without any definite conception of the ultimate 
trend of things. He stands well equipped to deal 
with the immediate, keen and prompt, compact 
and decisive in thought.. But those faculties 
called into play in dealing with the remote— 
imagination, faith, upliftedness, reverence, ab- 
stract spiritual courage—he has none. Nor has 
he one consoling misappreciation of human mo- 
tives, nor even one redeeming illusion as to life. 
He is passionless; he carries on his restless head 
the curse of the Laodicean. 
ahs in his malignity. Never 
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and hose. The more one thinks over this char- 
acter the more one is left pondering just why 
Shakespeare bequeathed to us so dark and 
strange a study in abnormal psychology. We 
wonder what mood permitted so mature and nor- 
mal an artist to leave purity and innocence con- 
founded by what should have been a patient in 
a psycopathic ward. 

Ibsen, doubtless, would have treated Iago as a 
sick man, as a degenerate in whom have centered 


the inherited taints of certain imponderable evils | 


of society. But Shakespeare has here, apparent- 
ly, clung to the older Aischylean conception of 
Fate as involving the individual in injustice of 
which he himself is not the author. His sense 
of the tragic seems to be still built on the belief 
of some unfathomable cruelty in the operations 
of destiny. He still bows, in Othello, before the 
incomprehensible; our fate, he would still say, 
rests in the lap of the gods. And it is the poign- 
ancy of this attitude as reflected in the tortured 
spirit of Othello, and the pitifulness of human 
reason humbled before the inscrutable, that has 
saved this work from being a problem play, on 
the one hand, or a wonderfully complete and yet 
& mere melodrama of intrigue on the other, 

What has been called the modernity of the 
classics is due to the fact that every generation 
refashions these classics to its own shifting 
taste, draping the shoulder of the universal with 
the cloak of the moment. We are of too analyt- 
ical and too self-conscious an era to accept 
Othello as a mere crime passionel. It is more 
than a bald recital of jealousy and murder and 
Suicide. An interpretation such as Novelli’s 
teaches us that it can be accepted only as a 
tragedy and never as a melodrama. Yet it car- 
ries all the machinery of melodrama, and the 
main-wheel of that melodramatic machinery is 
the figure of Iago. 


Too imminently and too often is this snake-like 
figure the ‘‘ god from the machine” to let us ac- 
cept the inevitableness of the tragedy’s action 
without question. His conquests are too facile; 
those about him too continuously harp on his 
“honesty.” _He escapes detection for too long 
and too easily. The sheer fortuitousness of his 
intrigues’ outcome is too great a strain on 
credulity ; the long arm of coincidence is almost 
wrenched from its socket. He is too lucky in 
crime, in that wrongdoing which the modern 
mind must regard as consciously or unconsciously 
sowing the seed of its own destruction. We see 
him carrying on no less than four intrigues; that 
against the foolish and lascivious Roderigo, to 
bleed him of his money and jewels; that against 
the position of Cassio, which he seems to wish 
to fill; that against Cassio’s life, when it is con- 
venient to have him out of the way; and that 
against Othello, to awaken the jealous rage of 
the Moor against the innocent and too flower-like 
Desdemona. 

These are the movements of melodrama, where- 
in, until the psychological moment, unconfounded 
malignity harries and frustrates bewildered inno- 
cence. Yet the directness and the simplicity of 
the drama’s construction ; the unity and equilib- 
rium from which arise its triumphant theatrical 
values, combined with the nobility and exotic 
grandeur with which Shakespeare has invested 
the character of Othello, carry the play above 
melodrama, in the end, into the plane of- pure 
tragedy. 

Iago, strangely enough, is both the strength 
and the weakness of Othello. While his charac- 
ter and the persistence of its influence will al- 
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ways keep this play from being the supremest oro 
most cherished of Shakespeare’s tragedies, hish 
very villainy serves to accelerate the action and‘e 


to unify the otherwise complex structure. 


He? 


precipitates the dormant Moorish rage of Othello,” 
sets loose the turbulent Mauritanian blood of the}. 
lion-like general whom the Venetian Roderigo hasiq- 


contemptuously called “the _ thick-lips,” 


womanhood, the over-sensitive and over-earthly 
refinement of Desdemona. 


andis 
promptly brings to the issue the almost angelicid 
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Whether or not, in |* 


this, Iago is merely anticipating the inevitable is | 3 


a question not lightly to be disposed of. If it 
was Shakespeare’s intention to show these lovers, 
like Romeo and Juliet, as being “ ill-starred,” 
through over-contradictory environment and 


through too divergent lives and temperaments 
then it can be reasonably claimed that he is * / 
vorcing himself from the more antique concepx* | 
of Fate which the persistence and poten, af 

ry 
4% % 


Iago’s wickedness seemed to countenance. ; 


themselves, and they can no longer be re, 
as innocent natures crushed under the capr 
heel of evil. Othello, in that case, was his 
victim, and not the victim of Fate. 
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to balance. He has the honest esteem of every 
one about him. But his character at the core is 
rotten. He is an ingrate and a liar. He is 
utterly conscienceless. He igs without any of 
those emotional affiliations which bind man to 
his own kind and make him one of a brother- 
hood, with the self-justifying social obligations 
which all such confraternity implies. This Iago 
travels as alone and segregated as a timber wolf. 
No dogmas weigh on him; he chafes, but never 
at principles. No past compels his reverence, as 
no future compels his concern. Neither creed 
nor fairmindedness confines him. He is destitute 
of that spirit of fortitude which touches human 
effort with nobility even in defeat; he is without 
that trace of the visionary which at times makes 
suffering Something to be gladly borne. He has 
not one aspiration, or one ideal, which could not 
be caught up contemptuously on the point of his 
rapier. Alert as are his intellectual faculties, he 
is without any definite conception of the ultimate 
trend of things. He stands well equipped to deal 
with the immediate, keen and prompt, compact 
and decisive in thought. But those faculties 
called into play in dealing with the remote— 
imagination, faith, upliftedness, reverence, ab- 
stract spiritual courage—he has none. Nor has 
he one consoling misappreciation of human mo- 
tives, nor even one redeeming illusion as to life. 
He is passionless; he earries on his restless head 
the curse of the Laodicean. He is never heroic, 
even in his malignity. Never for a mom 


Le. ; reat andeur of a Macbeth in 
crime. He is a half-hearted grafter, not greatly 
in love with the game, and not greatly enamored 
of the graft. ‘‘ Put money in thy purse” is the 
best advice this man who “ knows his price” can 
give—yet it is plain enough that even money, one 
of the few actualities of life that he can under- 
stand, will never quite satisfy him. Crime is to 
him what his periodic drug is to the cocaine 
snuffer or the opium eater. He is a drunkard, 
with wickedness as his wine. He is a furtive and 
febrile buccaneer on the high seas of intrigue, 
knowing no law and acknowledging none. He 
finds nothing in particular against which ‘to cen- 
tralize his self-corroding activity. His very crea- 
tion seems to point to some cankering suspicion 
in his creator’s mind as to whether earth cannot 
claim its occasional disinterested devotion to evil, 
for evil’s sake alone, as consistently as its occa- 
sional passion of impersonal goodness. 

This ancient, who hag traveled from Syria to 
EKngland—and the dramatic irony of making 
such a man a standard-bearer is worthy of note 
——moves with the indifferency of the true skeptic. 
He is as cool as he is cynical, with the stag- 
nating calmness of the egoist whose universe is 
bounded by his own hungry body and his own 
domineering appetites. The world {fs his oyster 
-——and a fool of an oyster at that! Othello, the 
‘““sooty-bosomed,” little more than a mad bull, 
in “this poor trash of Venice,” to “ be led by 
the nose as asses are”; Roderigo is a “sick 
fool” and “a snipe’; Cassio is sometimes an 
‘““honest fool’? and sometimes a venal and vol- 
uble knave; Othello’s followers at Cyprus are 
nothing mere than “ this flock of drunkards’; a 
faithful servant is merely an ‘honest knave’”’ 
who ought to be whipped; love is little better 
than ‘‘ unbitted lusts’; a deserving woman is a 
wight ‘“‘to suckle fools and chronicle small 
beer’; reputation is “an idle and most false 
imposition ” ; conscience is ‘not to leave undone 
but keep unknown’; companions are mostly 
*credulous fools,’’ to be trapped; his wife is a 
“fool” and a ‘‘wench” and a “villainous 
whore.” 

Se this honest, honest Iago sneers and scoffs 
his way through the world, where he can calmly 
say ‘“‘every way makes my game.” And so we 
find him, a scoundrel without cause, a cold- 
blooded blackguard without extenuation, an in- 
nate villain rejoicing in his savageries as spon- 
taneously as a child rejoices in its games, and 
through it all sitting as unmoved and as heart- 
lessly aloof as though he were a spectator watch- 
ing an indifferent play. HEiven among the darkest 
villains of Shakespeare, and Shakespeare has 
many, he stands out as a wolf among lambs. 
He knows nothing of love and duty, honor and 
virtue—a fig’s end for such abstractions! He is 
a venomous Machiavelian trickster, toying with 
profundities of life which are incomprehensible 
to him, a Judas of deceit and hypocrisy, rejoic- 
ing in the sight of two noble lovers and an over- 
noble love turned from a momentary paradise 
of happiness to a timeless hell of ruin. He is 
evil incarnate; a human devil, aimless and arbi- 
trary and motiveless in his malevolence. 

In so far as this villainy of Iago’s transcends 
that of all his rivals, in so far has he always 
seemed to me a strangely ‘‘ humoresque” and 
un-Shakespearean figure. He is, rather, a recru- 
descence to the mere personified wickedness of 
the earlier miracle plays. He stands more in a 
class with Jonson’s creatures with a “ humor.” 
He has so little of that touch of nature which 
makes the whole world kin that his portrait 
might be taken for that of a barrack-calloused 
guerilla, a camp-hardened mercenary, who has 
indeed exchanged humanity with a baboon. He 
appears before us, not so much as a living and 
breathing man, as a forked Malignity in doublet 


WiCLUULAILd, Into tne plane of pure 
tragedy. 

Iago, strangely enough, is both the strength 

and the weakness of Othello. While his charac- 
ter and the persistence of its influence will al- 
Ways keep this play from being the supremest or‘o — 
most cherished of Shakespeare’s tragedies, high — 
very villainy serves to accelerate the action ande — 
to unify the otherwise complex structure. h: 
precipitates the dormant Moorish rage of Othello 
sets loose the turbulent Mauritanian blood of th 
lion-like general whom the Venetian Roderigo ha pte 
contemptuously called ‘the thick-lips,’ andis 
promptly brings to the issue the almost angelic 
womanhood, the over-sensitive and over-earthly }* 
refinement of Desdemona. Whether or not, in 
this, Iago is merely anticipating the inevitable is 
a question not lightly to be disposed of. If it 
was Shakespeare’s intention to show these lovers, 
like Romeo and Juliet, as being “ ill-starred,” 
through over-contradictory environment and) 
through too divergent lives and temperament 
then it can be reasonably claimed that he is *« 
vorcing himself from the more antique conce ne 
of Fate which the persistence and poten 
Iago’s wickedness seemed to countenance. ; 
marriage, which, we know, broke Br? 
heart, was as unnatural a mating as |. 
self has argued, then the flaw whic. 
about the tragic break rests in our tw. 3 
themselves, and they can no longer be rt. 2 
as innocent natures crushed under the cap 
heel of evil. Othello, in that case, was his 
victim, and not the victim of Fate. This, 
course, does not altogether mitigate the tragé 
of his end. To die through injustice of whit 
he himself is the author is quite as lamentab 
as to die through the injustice of another. It ix 
the mere transference of the tragic spirit from 
the individual to society. It is simply a matter | 
of which cloak we are ready to drape over the 
shoulder of the eternal problem. 
But this neither augments nor detracts from 
the villainy of Iago. He remains the subtlest of 
all studies of the intellectual criminal. His 
hypocrisy and his heartlessness have no equal. 
In the First Folio he was billed as ‘Iago, a 
Villaine,’ and well he deserved the denomina- 
tion. The habitual criminal, we have been taught 
to believe, is a mentally defective creature, a per- 
vert, a being of abnormal make-up. Yet Shake- 
speare keeps Iago far above anything like a 
mattoid. Outside his villainy he is, as has al- 
ready been said, quick-acting, clear-thinking, sane- 
living enough. He at once wins the confidence 
and the affection of those about him. He is 
brutally honest with himself, if not with others, 
for he is no sentimentalist. His one deviation 
from the ways of straight thinking is his vague 
and foundationless suspicion of his wife’s former 
association with Othello. This is no adequate 
motive for his actions. It is the criminal’s soul- 
satisfying vocation of slandering human nature 
down to his own level. It is a feeble effort at 
self-justification, a motiveless groping about for 
the unction of imaginary excuses. It is as much 
a pose as the self-assuaging pretense of this 
most consummate liar ever created that he 
hungers for the lieutenancy given to Cassio. He 
did not want Cassio’s place; he permitted caprice 
to come between him and that end; he promptly 
went off on the side issues of other and more 
willful intrigues. He shows no stubborn concen- | 
tration to achieve what he has at first wrangled | 
and fretted about before Roderigo. In fact, ma- 
terial advancement can mean nothing to a man|. 
like Iago. The world is already his oyster. A 
mere lieutenancy is a bagatelle to what he has 
been and can be. He moves casually about, like 
a drunken god, tampering with the future of 
blinded enemies and friends, making and marring 
lives with a snap of the finger, toying with des- 
tiny as lightly as he toys with truth. This is 
a better game than soldiering. To be a lieutenant 
to a thick-lipped Moor is nothing beside being 
the supreme monarch in a world of malice, while 
that world still lasts. ARTHUR STRINGER. 


lh 
HOME FOR DRAMA AND ART. 


Francis Wilson, representing dramatic art; 
Richard Watson Gilder, representing literature: 
Jules Guerin, representing painting, and Herbert 
Lucas, the architect, representing “frozen mu- 
sic,” and Charles H. Lee, of the United States 
Leather Company, representing commerce, have 
formed a corporation to build an artistic apart- 
ment house at 24 Gramercy Park. They will 
occupy some of the apartments themselves and 
rent the remainder to selected tenants to pay ex- 


penses. 
nh pe 
-LONG RUN FOR FARCE. 


The military farce, Tire au Flanc, that has 
been running in Paris for four years, closed on 
Oct. 10, after 1,594 performances. During its 
run the soubrette was married and has two chil- 
dren, and the juvenile comedian served three 
years of military service and returned to the 
east. The only interruption of the run was in 
1907, when the theatre was closed for 43 days 
for renovation. . 
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of anyone. The splendid @cting of Mr. 


;4 Skinner’ and his company conceal some. 
.| of the palpable blemishes and incon- 
,| sistencies. Although Col. Bridau is a. 
_| Napoleonic hero, the time of the play. 
{is 1824, when tthe Bourbons ruled: 


‘| France with a strong hand. Jean- 


| Jacques  Rouget, a  semi-senile | 
'} sexagenarian bachelor, is enamored 
‘Yof ‘his lovely housekeerer,. Flora | 


| Brazier (Perey Haswell), who_ is 


dithe actual head of the peculiar 
‘| household. He abjectly worships. 


.{ her and her love is shared with a gay 
‘| officer of the guard, Max Gilet. Max 
‘| takes up his abode in Rouget’s home 
-|and this triangular arrangement is 
Jupset ‘by the arrival, at the close of 
the first act, of Rouget’s nephew, Col. 


ifused to aid his. sister (mother of 


\the alleged conspirator. Philippe,with 
lhis strident voice and brusque style, 
| quickly wins the deadly enmity of 
*! Flora, and Max Philippe, seeing the 


i state. of affairs in his uncle’s house-. 
‘| hold, and himself coveting the woman, - 
‘} tells Flora that he means to kill Max, | 
11 that she must then marry Rouget, that 


| they will both outlive the uncle-hus- 


| band and that he (Philippe) will then 


-| marry Flora and share the old fel- 
<}liow’s fortune. In the novel Philippe 


the Potter play, after Max is slain in 
da duel with Philippe, Flora hires his 


sndepergatye oi 


- | Corsican servant to assassinate her un- 


desirable lover. This plot is thwarted. 
Orsanto, the servant, is ruthlessly 
| stabbed almost in sight of the waiting 


ithe death, the cattish Flora is expelled 

like a wanton, from the Rouget home 

land Philippe, a second Pettruchio or 

® | D’Artagnan in make-up, calmly as- 
4 sumes mastery of the establishment. 
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|” Mr. Skinner portrays the fire-eating, | 
| blustering, dare-devil Philippe in his” 


1 usual clever manner, a veritable beau- 


lideal of the character, achieving the 


fullest measure of success in every 


mask Mr. ‘Skinner has been seen in 
for several seasons. 

Percy Haswell, a former favorite ih 
lstock companies in Buffalo, deserv%s 
high praise for the excellence of her 
portrayal of Flora. She was last seen 
|here as the Japanese heroine in “The 
| Darling of the Gods,’ and has become 


lone of the foremost leading women of 


{the stage. She reveals her full dra- 
{ matic intensity in the scene following 
| the death of Max, and her expression 


lof revengeful hate is about as fine a 


t.| manifestation of concentrative emotion 
4 | as could be desired. Her simulation. of 
{love for Philippe, in the third act, was 
| finely wrought. Other roles are capa- 


het eee tes Rsbieraioe >: 


re” 


? | atergoers in the las 


| he very nice.  Thiuvse “it is} 

[| basically disagreeable, but the sug- | 
gested nastiness is artfully concealed } 
and there is nothing offensive in the. 
lines or scenes, or in the entire presen- | 
tation nothing to shock the sensibilities | 


you would be shunned as a. | 


jin declaring that American wom 


-noblemen’s wives, she did not refe 


Philippe, just acquitted of a charge of 
J treason. Rouget has previously re- 


| Phillppe) in the financial succor of 


| does just as, he had planned, but in. 
be bad enough, but the son of one 


woman. After this exciting duel to. 


line and ecene and _ situation. His | 
make-up is about the most effective | 


ply handled. “The Honor of the Fam-|. 
ily” is without doubt the best dramatic 
entertainment vouchsafed Buffalo the- 


Hee Fk S, Us = 
various multipie , 


appeal to one of any .. 


bore, ieee ee 

Says Women Are Empty Shells. 
“The women of wealth are merely 
selfish and piggish, and are utter 
eontent with comfortable living qua 


meaningless and useless to the coun: 


Ty. Bee ioe 
“If a plague were to. wipe out t 
entire society element of New Yo 
the city would be none the worse f 
it, nor would they be missed. The} 
accomplish nothing and give nothing 
to the world.” ie ee 
Miss Barrymore hastened to add t 


were not intellectually equipped 


the great middle class, the working 
the accomplishing class, but only 
the society girls. se 
“Tf the lords and dukes and m 
quises would only choose their br 
from the interesting middle class t 
would not be disappointed, for th 
women are the ,finest types that. 
made, but alas, they need the mo 
too badly, poor things!” | ee 
“Oh, Lord, forgive me, no,” NJ 
Barrymore exclaimed with disgu 
when the name of a certain son of 
New York capitalist was mentioned 
>eing her shadow, following her abo: 
the country. ee 
‘Never, never will I marry th 
of a millionaire. The millionaire we 


Sons of Millionaires Lack Brains 


terest a playful kitten, much le 
woman who has lived any life o 
veloped her mind and seen the wo 
He hasn’t any purpose in his ex 
ence. He never enters the worl 
affairs, the political arena, tha 
science or art, or a career of any 
as English gentlemen consider it t 
duty to' do. . 
“All the rich young American car 
for is to lie around in a luxurious clu 
talk polo or golf, and bask in the glo. 
of his father’s dollars, with infi 
leisure at his disposal.” se ae 
“Then are we to take it tha 
English gentlenian is The One?” - 
Barrymore was asked. 
“No, no, no,’’ she answered. 
fond of American men. It’s only 
I despise. a 
“Twill marry none other than 
mian moan ane who has the abilil 
IRIE ARBOUR Ra eS on. ~ 


make his own dollars, 


real man and expect him to 
grips from place to place.” ~- 
be abe ‘ mone 
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; sah - wil Ie E 
Y ease, > fe Wi 
appearance in the role of Louis , 
XI, in the familiar play of like name, 


ana aaa 
Age AS ¥ 


“1 


when, on November 8th, he begins his 
Bakes engagement in Chicago. ‘The | 
| title role of Delavigne’s play has long 
| been popular with actors in repertoire, sath age 
and the late Richard Mansfield plann- | 7 me intieares aan | 
ed to act the part. It was next to ; oa 1 Ly | i 
| Shylock, the most pepular character | | ieee ae, ii} Y 
|in the late, Henry Irving’s repertoire, Guiee ge bowl se at ae 
although the play gave no opportunity | | } ai es 
to Miss Ellen Terry, who, on ‘e]| | R RPA i : | 3 
| nights when “Louise XI’? was the bill, By ; 3 | | 
| generally acted in a short piece, like I : | | il : 
“Nance Oldfield,” given as a curtain- Pa EE ait : ws 
raiser. When Signor Ermete Novelli, , ) 
| the Italian  tragedian, was in this | n ) 
country last year he frequently ap- 
peared as Louise. It was regarded as 
| the best medium for the late W. E. < J | | | . 
Sheridan, a tragedian of euepihit Pec | om . : | | 
vogue in the West 25 years ago. Louis “The Henor of tha bh ‘ Actress i Declares Mem- 
ty 4 ped ee sa oe fe to. 99 
ee, CY” Is aMast: Rema rk. bets of “Smart set” Are 
e Banville’s one-ac' . , a | bee 
Tae known in this country unde able Pla P d hese Most Useless, Brain- 
the various titles of Raya der esa . | y, an as Wit- 7 | ; : i ; hae ) 
ger,” as acted by Mr. Beer Py | | | ) 
"A Royal Revente" by the iste tay) Nessed at the Star The- ess and Selfish Beings 
nce Barrett; and ‘The ! ; : ae | i i 
ee,” by N. C. Goodwin. Anoth ater Is Brilliant] ate World. 
very popular play with Louise as <¢ , a lV Acted, H | . 


ince & character is -Mr.: Just 


ea eee PERCY HASWELL Hix |“ WaMEN OP #EALt 
A PROMINENT ROLE pallet | 


eine 4 ig : 
. & a » c~ 
Otis Skinner, justly reparaea as Diage Beauty Denounces Sons, 


lor Our most paAtnete: : | rine ; <= 
ambitious ang ne ah OF Millionaires as Lacking | 

“enough Brains to Interest! 
a Kitten, Much Less a Cul- |} 
tured Woman. i 


d St. Louis, Oct. 1.—Btel Barrymore, i 


whose entree into the best of Ameri- | 
can and English socety is unques- | 
tioned, declared last night in a re-{_ 
markable interview it the theater{ 
Where she is piaying here that ‘the ]_ 
most useless, brainles, selfish and is 
purposeless order of/beings in the 
world constitute the elite society in|) 
this country, anq epecially in New | \. 
York. ee | 
She expressed the opinion that the 
reason that interntional marriages 
vith American soiety girls have 
proved a failure is ,ecause the latter ee 
ot oF have not enough nentality, culture, | — 
It has for its. education and seriais purpose to in-| 
Menage de terest for very longthe foreign noble- 


wan, or to meet tle requirements of 
he situation she filds there. | 

“There is-no ocesion for brains in 

our society,” she sdd, “at least not in 
that of New York, which I have seen, | 

t and consequently ;zirls don’t prepare 
version of |; | themselves or cul vate their capaci- 
closely to the | ‘ ties. They have mough fer —-w? hice 
esenting thein~t iemanded of them and they don’t a 
es eee cempt apr, gore difficult. If ak 
TE ane, y in the inanities 01 
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AMONG THE vicTIMs 


OF THE 


“HENRY CLAY DISASTER,” 


(Steamboat destroyed by fire on the Hudson River during the fall ~ MS “you Sonik cheats : 


of 1853), was Stephen Allen, Hisq. an aged man of the | 
purest Deicacte favitacly Mayor of THE Ciry oF NEw Nothing is so powerfu © am att é S eoeea. or Falanee % 
York, beloved and esteemed by allwhoknew him. In ‘| Every man is really a self-made s look 2 
his’ pocket-book was found a printed slip, apparent- ; Many a runner ‘has lost, his race through 00 ing 


jy cut from a newspaper, of which the follow- t hack 
eet ai: aa Side toes Seon rae dat i a ‘Nisunderstanding geen on like a fallen stiteh ine a 
| mab RCs ee ha lf thé mi Jab of gent : 
Keep good company or none. - Never be idle. Say he Gash bal Oa Power itself has not one- a a ae ae 
If your hands cannot be usefully smiblaged, attend to the cultiva- pet Hunt. pee 
tion of your mind. _ aes 7 sae he lowest depth ee: is @ path: cae Zz 
Always speak the truth. Make few promises, : i ene Cae neight. —Carlyle. 1 e ; 
Live up to your engagements. ai 3 a n ay poe Le “ sl Bis ing quite unshared © can scavvalyD® all led 
Keep your own secrets, if you have any. ak = ia Hae ie ear ; it has no taste,—Char ee ene 
‘When you speak to a person, look him in the ese apy | od. offer should never 4 te zi? ord Beacons" | 
Good company and good conversation are the very sinews of virtue, have & pes one at. the same : 


Good character is above all things else. field. Se 
‘! | bea and the rincipa 
Your character cannot be essentially injured Bes ayy your own acts salgee of it is the ref 0g infuetoe it has. oe men’ 8 


If any one speaks evil of you, let your life be sO that none will be- 
Peg 


lieve him. 
ink-noz-k bof Intoxicating: kiquor:-ex a | The time ‘spent. in eet 
Ever live (misfortune excepted) within yourincome. _ x Us: think ig worse than ok Ca: 
When you retire to bed, think over what you have been doing dur: is food for a life-time. 
ing the day. ; : CA es ae Be 

- Make no haste to be rich, if you pS prosper. _ sab ais Sean that feeling, is better = take: es 
Small and steady gains give competency with tranquility of mind. “pifoR phe: even if you mak * i site - = dis 7 = 
Never play at any game of chance. . There must be a way axing W right! 

: | ¢hat it shall do us good and not harm. Worry, y 


Avoid cattan ies acer “oi may not withstand it. Dc ai taken, should Gan to quietness, og he oc seiaaty F 
| gentleness, § sympathy.—A. H.-K. Boy : 
thou hast, see thow that employ ;- 


Never run into debt, unless you see plainly a way to get out again. 
. eto Pi ge* 18 
t that enjoys ey 


‘books that ae at ea 
aed ae book, ca 


Never borrow, if you can possibly avoid it. : nno 
Do not marry until you are able to support a wife. © 2; sees a Fae ae di never be; 
Never speak evil of any one. Be just before you are genetnds Time present is the — time. for thee: 
Keep yourself innocent if you would be happy. | 

Save when you are young to spend when you are old. 

Read over the above maxims, at least, once a week. _ 


| ROBERT Bo MANTELL "> 


- Epigrams Wise me witty, ie = 
“ ~ 7 * IN TWO FINE PLAYS} 


Discontent is the. want Eek: self-reliance, | 
i ot h true friend is to be one,” | , 
The way to ave a tr As Claude Melnotte in “The Lady 


- When in the midst -of. adversity—be° strong. | 

1-2) Successful mef are not only ‘born, put: cede: i of Lyons,” and Iemma He Is 
 Cheerfulness is one ofthe great miracle ‘workers. - = Brilliant. 3 

+> Save a little money, much time, and ‘all your. soul. ; : ) 
To encourage honesty" in- éthers be honest yourself. Robert B. Mantell as the melancholy 


: | Dane, in tl titl 
If you're afraid of work, you have to. brave poverty. | 1€ e role of Shakespeare’s 
Don’t wait for something to turn apres and cee frat mythical tragedy-drama, 3 aemilet, 
; 2 ares 6 ined a large 
it up, t ‘of Pe ke are e those, who *enowe ha ee the Star Theater last ‘eke 
‘The most ignoran ° people 2 ae, Ss interpretation of the role meas- 
“Tt all? 3 } eRe: Be tet Fae fe nu! genius and high reputa- 
- Nothing great was “ever achieved Without enthu- | Shakespearean ‘exponent on the Am ane 
/siasm, stage, merican 
a fe) can: ain sei ows appro- ‘ Mr. Mantell s 
“b = wood best peek’ a ad = - ten of this pig and sok oe enor 
* There are many, religions, ‘bat there: is only one t | perfor aotaes rte Mr a iantel poe tet 
’ moralit His Hamlet is that of a - 
se h eb rid obs trouble, cover it~make the. enough and sane enough to mice mad 
‘Tf you. can't get ri ; to avenge the fearful murder 0 “nis 
“best Of it... -74aeara | kingly father. Pa ONG ae 
‘than ten of» : 
"Better ind. one of your own faults than ten of UA gnAMEGELS -SUBROTE | was, good 
another's : he ‘ Hale ‘ns Ch iss Russell as Ophetta, Mr, 
‘Like what yous are doing ovules if you. would a6. some nius, Mr. fiiper act aura as Polo- | 
‘thing beiter : rr x! eS 3 : playing their respective “roles “oreditenin: ; 
) Spend not your moments. in: ooking afar off; do. : t es the matinee performance More gees 
what's’ wanted now. bonnie it, a Jarge audience, mostly 
“He who has a thousand friends has not a friend Claude Melnotte Pee npershation of 
’ endi a 
to ae and he who has one enemy ehall meet him | tion of | ov Bulwer-Lytton’s the wane 
every - eee es | This evening 
age shoei ath, a, Mantel sppears. ap 
ani one of his re 
acterizations, see: ho MOGF: popular char- 
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; Robert Mantell as -England’s 
| Sombre Tyrant Begins An- 
: nual Engagement. 


- “ Ts s Ye 


The historical’ tragedy of “King | 
John,” which, almost since the time of 
Edwin Booth, has been absent from the 

Ij repertoires of Shakespearean actors, 


s;not only in this country, but in Eng-: 
land, was given a lavish revival by, 
. | William A. Brady last hight at the: 
; New Amsterdam Theatre, where it in-| 
2|/@ugurated Robert Mantell’s annual en- 
_ | 8agement in New York. 


To a great majority of the audience | 


ic é | 
;| which saw the long panorama of im- | 


pressive scenes, in which. the- sinister | 


4, ; Story of the most cruel, hypocritical, 
crafty and weak of the early HEnghHsh 
tyrants was told in the majesty’ of | 

3.| Shakespearean verse, the tragedy was | 

r ja novelty. The production received en- 

’ couragement and is likely to attract at- 
tention during its limited run. 

Mr. Mantell 
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ate 
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pressive perform 

ous king, emphas 

perstitious char monstrous 
eruelty of his nature, his subtle cun- 
ning in the devious ways of hypocrisy 
and his vacillating weakness. 

- The showier role of the chivalrous sol- 
dier of fortune, Philip Fauleonbridge, 
was impersonated with fine spirit’ by 
Fritz Leiber. Miss Mary Booth Russell, 
who “Still continues ag Mr. Mantell’s 
leading actress, denoted her power in 
| the Vicissitudes of 2 turbulent, unhappy 
| life, which is the keynote of the char- 
l acter of Constance. “The lesser role of 
ee Elinor fell to Miss Lillian Kings- | 

ury. 

The version of the tragedy used by. Mr. 
Mantell is his own. 
L The division 

acts and ele 


: | as ze Seite Sess LN af opi’ | was 
oy ; . . |More sombre 
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STAR THEATER— 2° 


ri . d ; / es, ea + ; - 
oa ae ne ji ‘| w= —«ROBERT MANT 
NEW American. Dlay is always] ‘Robert B. Mantell closed his success- | .* Re : 


+ bound to excite interest by it-| ful week's engagement at the’ Star} / \HE engagement of that a 


i 
_ Self. When its performance, Theater last evening, ‘appearing in his} . J te tinguished player, Robert Ma 
however, is undertake = go eminent] oe catest. characterization, that of > the | .tell, at the Star will be of. 
iy ck Hey gi cae by so eminent terrible royal murderer, in Shakes-! tense interest to all classes of pl 
aac as Mrs. Leslie Carter the peare’s. great historical tragedy drama,} | ; ae i Ray Hh 
interest naturally becomes much. ind Menard Hr.” During. the week Mr.] 50ers and ‘carries a special appeal to 
tensified, _ la eee __ {4 Mantell has given Buffalo  theater-|. Students and serious lovers of t 
No prominent American actress jis} SOers a brilliant and beneficial round{ drama. It is on Mr. Mantell that 
ae ae to Buffalo than this lady.j Of plays, a wonderful demonstration _ public must largely depend for st 
: ays been identified withj Of his great intellectual capacity, his] yr resentation of the classic poets. 
pieces of great Sumptuousness and of] genius, his versatility and. his aeknow- F : Pe ee 
positive success, and it a Es id Teele Secs Mapa _, The broadest division of the aims | 
jee ig » an bic Was in Wash- ledged histrionic art, the repertoire in- public education gives us two—cultur 
bid tit Pee gb isi 2 night that She} cluding King. Lear, Macbeth, Hamlet, | ‘wand. vocational. To this division 
for the ake EL er new play, “Kassa,’’| Claude Melnotte, Shylock and Louis ~ aims: correspond a like division of tl 
H ime on any stage, _, 4X1, concluding ‘yesterday with Romeo | subjects: f d being 13 
She will be seen at the Star Theater} in ‘ Hoy : SS: Subjects of study, some being prope 
in “Kassa” the first half of this weet | ty, eomeo and Juliet,” and his unex- ‘cultural, others properly vocatio: 
For reasons unnecegssaril to Hares cel celled Richard. William A. Brady, Mr. To it, again, corresponds a division 
here it is now three-or four years since | Mantell’s manager, provided sumptu- kinds of study; for Cultural study, as 
Mrs. Carter hag been seen in anything | CUS Settings for all of the plays of the — ‘Yule, is general and ‘broad, while vo 
new, She has traveled prosperousiy | ¥ee* and Shakespearean students and. tional study, as a rule, is special an 
through various sections of ial g rai lovers of the classic drama have cer-. Minute. Vocational Studies train tc 
try, but has been content tc rely upon | t#imly enjoyed a great theatrical treat via. Pk et oath hs caueaes 
the plays that "had already become so|in Mr. Mantell’s visit ana Ameriéa’s hae ite ce one < toae eee a 
wp Mnown, such as “Zaza,” “Adrea,” | foremost tragedian has largely increas- Donne ‘ealtarat Baie ipl today: end 
Du Barry,” etc. For this reason, if | ¢4, his number of friends and admirers — other hand, do not give true, vita’ 
for no other, her appearance here in| here by hig brilliant Work “during the’ taste. .:: They talk too much ab 
st new play will be a welcome treat | engagement just concluded, . scientific methods and ‘exactness _ 
Ba i many admirers in this city. Mrs. A ' : _knowledge. Analysis may  furnis 
“arter has conquered a position on the _ “taste a reason (though only the pede 
American stage that is second to no-~ _ gogue cares what it is), but it cannes 
body’s. In her line she has obtained _ give taste birth. Taste depends upon 
& Supreme position and her hold upon _ liking. To have taste in a matter is, 
Matis Aga has always. been unques- oo firse, to gehe taste ae bea oe 
“tioned. : Ss eee 6 aaa _° commonly claimed that study of a. 
In “Kassa” she is said to posséss the oes fect: at acHbo! will awaken ‘a lOWe 
forth the present ‘eehicleras Pee’ cout | though Mr, Mantel! || vation, It is indulged’ te by mene 
individual choice, written for her and _ sboards, by hobby-riding ‘pedagogian: 
to a great extent under her own dic- f _ by teachers on parade. But every 
tation by John Luther Long, the well- oes _. knows it is prate and the schoo 


‘known author of ‘The Darling of the | ost of all. He does not learn to 
Gags,” “Madam Butterfly” and _ anything because he studies it 
‘Adrea.” His task was to. fit Mrs. » School, but, if he does love anythin; 
‘Carter with a part that should, above : Ti ee |r nes, Stdies: there tt ig because — 
all, embody an intense story of pas- ’ theater-going pwn natural instinct for it and « 
Sion, worked up to hy a stronger | Public. Mr. Mantell gave a vivid, al- jlnctly in apite vot whet ‘he ig, ied 
climax in every act,.and this she is. most terrifying impersonation of® Cib- ‘do with it in school. a oh ese 
said to have obtained. ? 'j ber's exaggerated picture of Richard,, | The sctentific, minute study 
Mrs. Carter directed her own rez | crooked-back.,. blood-lusty, tyrannical, Shakespeare, the use of his pla 
hearsals in New York’and paid atten- | cruel and almost terrifying in manner Material for grammatical analy: 
tion to every detail of the production. and make-up. His comedy scene in philological sieht cash historical 
not alone engaging the company of/| the first act was almost sardonic sand» one ila niet sat a rg - 
principals, but rehearsed every one of | in. the wooing scene with Anne, and ie the ooliee Gnas se poset sitee 
_them in their lines, their demeanor and j also in the’ scenes with - Buckingham | _ The proper study a ‘chokes ear ‘ 
their action. She also taught the large the high: schools’. to feel: ret My 
number of supernumeraries. who are-so . Shakespeare see Shakespeare, © 
necessary to a performance of this ‘| Shakespeare. This might awaken 
play, and besides all this she saw to | | , It would certainly result, in the hi 
the multitudinous costumes that were |f ? school “ima truer: broader acquait 
_ made by Dazian of New York and de- |] ance: in the college, in a truer, souné 
signed by Mucha, the celebrated de- | _ eviticism; on the-stage, in a truer a’ 
Signer and décorator. This gentleman |} - ‘more frequent presentation, ee 
also conceived the drawings and { respect, although . And this is true not only of Shakes- 
.models of the massive scenery that isi oh oe Rot Bi haa  -peare, nor of all literature alone, 
pea sad in this play of old Hungary. | hee ‘hmaindeny n of all cultural subjects—that taste, 
a “production of "supreme skill ang {| October 1007. Miss Russell was please i the ono thing to hit, Is not ev 
beauty. Money has been generously || i@8 25 | aay, eh Mr... Mantell re- . Should wake it does but kill, 
lavished on every point where ait could. ceived ‘many cur ain: calls and his Such mpg repertoive for the Wonk ie 
‘be made to effectually tell. “~~~ | | cess Was very gratifying. ig act | lows: Monday, “King Lear’: Tue 
The .engagement is limited to MRA ty ben Socket rly PRAT PN TRG ed ys Ua. a ’ “Macbeth”: Wednesday matinee, 
performances, with a matinee on Wed-|!) 0 © pet Lady of 


The distinctive position o ceupied by 
“by Mr. Rebert Mantell, the tragedian, 
is worthy: of passing comment, His. 
eareer is rather unique in the annals 
the stage, for no tragedian of rep- 
ation may be recalled who has un- 
jertaken or achieved distinction in- 
many roles and accomplished $0. 
uch work. His dogged determina- 
jon and splendid ideals are a striking 


young actor but for any aspirant in 
her lines of artistic or commercial | 
endeavor. | 
un and classic plays at this time is 
ost opportune, especially as the af- 
fairs of the stage are at an ebb and 
solely occupied by ephemeral produc- 
ons of the lightest character. With 
this class of material largely occupy- 
ing the stage, naturally the art of act= 


and the iength and variety of his 
work have been discussed clsewhere. 
Suffice it to say that this season his 
- magnificent rendition of the e¢rafty 
monarch, Louis XI, which has heen 
_ stamped with critical approval every= 
>» where; his revival of “Romeo and 
Juliet,” together with other parts 
played by him during his reeent Chi- 
eago and western engagements, indi. 
eate that this distinguished tragedian 
Goes not let time drag on his hands, 
fut is ever youthful and aspiring and 
_ kis work has been so fused «nd mel- 
- Jowed that greater things may .b® ex- 
- pected. His repertoire this season in- 
cludes, besides the plays already men- 


_ he wil appear in, New York in a re- 
"vival of “King John,” and his mana- 
er, Mr. William A. Brady, is alrea ly 


. the tragedian appearing in a cycle cf 
- Shakespearean plays at oCnvent iQhe 
| After a tour of 


Australia, returning to America after 


The repertoire for the week 18 A? 
"follows: Monday “King Lea,” Tues- 
day “Macbeth,” Wednesday matinee 
The Lady of Lyons,’ Wednesday 
night “Hamlet,” Thursday “The Mer- 


‘ chant of Venice,” “Friday “Touis sa 
_ Saturday matinee “Romeo and J uliet,”” 


ean 


and Saturday night “Richard III.” | 
| x ‘ Ree gag ee it : 


f 


bs 


ples in elaboration of his argument. 


be indexed _ here. Se: 
~— ainscbaaes BE ii, Sa SEB - ties Sa AMeage i 


ribute and example not only for the 


The revival of Shakespear- 


tioned, “The Merchant of Venice,” 
: "Familet,” “Othello,” “Macbeth,” 
“ing Lear,” “Richelieu.” Later on 


the English provinces, he will sail for. 


soiled; and he comes to more modern exam- 
: There is 
throughout his essay much matter of pith and 
moment that for want of space cannot even 


Some time ago in London, Martin Harvey |p 
was impelled to make certain declarations Fe 
that reflected honor upon him with reference ) 
‘to “Character and the Actor,’ and he has || 
elaborated upon this subject in The Mask | 
(Florence, Italy). 

Mr. Harvey, after ruminating his’ subject, |} 
considers that really it relates ‘generally to] 
art. Although the declaration has been dis- 
puted, he takes it for granted that acting is 
an art. oe know of no definition of art,’ he 
says, “which is not essentially the definition 
of great acting. .It would be as useless to 


~ deny that in much acting there is little art as 


that there is little art in much painting and 
sculpture.” 

_Mr. Harvey pays brief but essential atten- 
tion to Augustine Birrell, who, in his essay 
on actors, has characterized acting as “‘ sham,” 
a plain attempt to belittle the art. The word 

sham,” Mr. Harvey points out, is synony- 
mous with “ imitation,’ which Shakespeare 
uses with sympathy and understanding to 
characterize the art. Yet as Mr. Harvey. says, 

All art is imitation—a representation of 
nature; or, if Mr. Birrell still prefers the ex- 
pression, all art is a sham.” 

Quoting Rodin, who deprecated the idea 
that he “oreated’”’ and declared that his ef- 
fort was to re-present, “ above all, the form of 
man, which is the highest, most perfect of ar- 
chitectural constructions,” Mr. Harvey asks: 

If Rodin thinks thus highly of the re-pre- 
sentation of man’s body, what does he think, 
1 wonder, of the re-presentation of man’s 
soul, the province of the actor?” And Mr. 
Harvey brings forward that definition of the 
art of acting found in Hamlet’s second solil- 
oquy, where he wonders at the effect of the 
player’s speech upon the aspect of the player 
himself; and this is submitted as the most 
subtle and accurate description of the actor's 
mental and psychical process at the moment 
of exercising his art that has heen exnressed 

In elaborating his theory, Mr. Harvey holds || 
that the’ actor is not only dual-minded, as 
Irving said, but myriadaninded, and that the 
greater number of egos he can express and 
the more completely he can express the com- 
plex nature of each of these egos, the ~reater 
actor he is. 

““°mig in ourselves that we are thus or thus.’’ 

“The dramatist would seem to possess the 
same capacity for self-identification with 
otner beings,” adds Mr. Harvev. ‘and in this 
light Shakespeare is the greatest of all ar- 
tists, because he could express an almost in- 
finite number of egos and_ so completely thac 
the man Shakespeare himself can only be 
found by inference.” 

The assumption by Mr. Walkley, the eritic 
of the London J'imes, whose long attendance 
upon plays and study of actors should give 
him exceptional judgment as to the theatre 
and its art, that the actor “is something less 
than a man,” and that there is “ something 
unmanly in the actor’s making capital out of 
his physical advantages,” spurs \.r. Harvey 
to this: 

What physical advantage did they possess 
which made such unmanly ereatures of Kean, 
of Garrick, of Robson, of Burbage, of Betterton, 
of Dillon? If physical advantage enter into the 
question at all, and the great French actor, Le 
Kain, does not even mention this as a requisite 
for the actor, the eminence which these men at- 
tained is a direct proof that physical advan- 
tages are not the actor’s capital, for they tri- 
umphed in spite of the fact that they possessed 
none. The veriest tyro of theatrical history 
knows that most of the great men and great 
women have succeeded on the stage in spite of 
their lack of physical advantages. But if they 
had possessed physical advantages why would it 
have been unmanly to use them? If this infan- 
tile argument held good, the “heavenly choir” 
of an Adelina Patti would be a subject for scorn, 
and the thunders of Demosthenes himself would 
have been unmanly because he used the pliysical 
advantage of the voice which God had given him. 

Mr. Harvey, coming more directly to the 
question of character in actors, cites the tes- 
timony of stage historians as to the exem- 
plary lives of Betterton, Mistvess Bracegiruie, 
Mistress Saunderson (later Mrs. Betterton) 
and other players who spoke the lines in plays 
of the Restoration—an ineredibly corrupt 


, drama—as_ artists, yet themselves went un- | \ 
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~ HOW 10 GET ALONG. 


O 


Do not stop to tell stories in business hours, 

If you have a place of business, be found there when wanted. | 
No man can get rich sitting ’round stores and saloons. 

*‘Never fool’ in business matters. ; 
Have order, system, regularity, liberality and promptness. © : 
Do not meddle with business you know nothing of. nvamataccsl 


Never buy an article you do not need simply because it is cheap, 
and the man who sells it will take it outin trade. 


Trade in money. 

Strive to avoid hard words and personalities. : 

Do not kick every stone in the path. More miles can be made ina 
day by going steadily on than stopping. 

Pay as you go. 

A man of honor respects his word as his bond, 

Aid, but never beg. 


Help others when you can, but never give what you cannot afford 
simply because it’s fashionable. 


Learn to say ‘‘no.” No necessity of snapping it out dog fashion, 
but say it firmly and respectfully. 


Have but few confidents; the fewer the better, 
Use your own brains rather than those of others. 
Learn to think and act for yourself, —" 
‘Be vigilant. 

Keep ahead rather than behind the times. , 
Young men, reflect on this, and if there be a faw in the argument 


TO GENTLEMEN, 


“It chills my blood to hear the blest Supreme, 
Rudely appealed to on each trifling theme ; 
Maintain your rank, vulgarity despise, 


To SWEAR is neither brave, polite or wise. EDWIN BOOTH AS “ RICHELIEU.” 
You would not swear upon a bed of DeaTH! The character has never been “fully manifested,’’ says William 
Reflect! your Maker now may stop your breath, Winter, since Booth left the stage. 
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RICHELIEU AND THE GHOs 


4 age ‘(of an earlier theatrical generation ar 
.. evoked to walk with Mr. Sothern and Mr. M 
4 play of “ Richelieu.” Our older critics sigh, “Ah we 
: a day!” then go on to tell their rosaries—Booth, Ma 
} rest, McCullough, Barrett, etc. It is nothing to tl 
| players of our day can please ina musty old part. Mr 
i writes for The Evening Post (New York), lookec 
" Sothern’s first performance and found to his regret 1 
% the audience were apparently well pleased, but—cold vy 
7 probability is that the enthusiasts were mostly young th 
_ who had never seen the piece enacted amid more favo 
tions.” If the piece draws applauding audiences to 
the New Amsterdam theaters, it seems to indicate sor 
| our modern actors. The writer in Zhe Sum (New Y 
that the part of the Cardinal is “ one of the best actin 
_ parts in all the range of English drama,” but also si 
drama it is as hopeless as some of Shakespeare : 


ip wet, despite it all, the Cardinal 4a a great acting 
_ Sothern never does anything badly. 
gifts and too great intelligence for that. 
-~moments in ‘Richelieu,’ 


4 the part of the soldier priest is one of his very best. 
| brated son of a famous sire is a little too much hi 
Dart.” ; 5s ee 


= 


He has 


years, contains action, story, character, situation, suspense, con: 


He has too mai are thoroughly incompetent to assume parts in the romantic drama 


Yet it would be misleading tc 


mse 
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Mr. Winter, who is always interesting when reminiscent, thinks 


ma 


“The comedy of ‘Richelieu,’ which has held the stage for sevent, 


trast, and picture, and it blends humor and pathos. The central 
character—unique, sympathetic, essentially human, and continu- | 
ously interesting—is a great man, whose inspiring motive is patri- | 
otic devotion. No actor since Edwin Booth left the stage has R 
fully manifested Richelzeu. 


but the veteran John Ryder—who came to America with him, and 
acted with him, and idolized him—said to Edwin Booth, after 
seeing Booth’s Azchelieu : ‘You have overthrown my idol.’ For- 
rest was, of course, effective in it; John McCullough, Lawrence 
Barrett, and Henry Irving gave admirable performances of it— 
that of Irving being notable for an artful infusion of the French 
temperament and quality; but no one of those performances rose y. 
to the grandeur which invested the embodiment of the Cardinal .) 
given by Edwin Booth. That performance was perfect; it en- 
thralled every beholder, and it will dwell forever in the annals of 
great acting. The best representative of Rzchelieu now on our 
stage is Robert Mantell—the best, because he possest the deep 
heart, the large experience of life, the philosephy, the repose, and 
the power that are imperatively essential. That statement is not 
made in disparagement of Mr. Sothern—but only in explanatio 

of judgment. It is inevitable, when two prominent actors appea 


f 


Soa) 


performances will glide into the observer’s thoughts. In one par- ta 
ticular Mr. Sothern has the advantage: in his performance of the __ 


i 
Rese 
a 
SON, 
he 


te f 


Cardina/ there is a little—tho very little—more of that delibera- __ 


. 


tion and that attention to detail which are vitally essential to the 
effect of the part; but he has only recently assumed Richelieu, and 
his personation, not yet developed, lacks that inherent majesty of — 
soul, that simplicity of demeanor, and that overwhelming power 
which are so prominent and so right in the performance given by 
Mr. Mantell.” - 


So often we hear leveled against our players the charge that they 


that Ze Sun writer’s assurance that Mr. Sothern’s company is 
“competent” is grateful news. Mr. Sothern, he says, “is luckily 
not one of those stars who believe that their own brilliancy shines 
the more resplendent from being surrounded with incompetent 
players in subordinate parts.” But the writer in 7zZe Ee vCRINES 
Post snatches this comforting solace away from us. Mixt witha 
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1 bee 


Macready, the first representative of be 
the part, was long considered supreme and incomparable in it; ee 


es 
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at the same time in the same character, that a comparison of thei aa 


\Mr. Griggs c aracterizes Hamlet i, | 
as a psychological Tragedy. 


TYPES IN CONTRAST 


Scholarly Lecture | before Wom-| 
en Teachers’ Association. 


& 


_JMamilet was the subject for the lecture | 
siven last evening ‘at the Lafayette | 
oy by Edward Howard Grigss, 
under “the auspices of the Women 
This was the 
talks on The 
Humanity of Shakespeare. 

“As appealing to 
of today, Hamlet is the greatest 
Shakespeare’s dramas,” said Mr. Griggs 
in his introduction. “Our own efforts 
respond : directly to the turn of mind 
represented in Hamlet, the inner mind 
of which we are gradually learhing. 
Shakespeare almost anticipates the at- 

_ttude of today in his conception of the 
‘paffling mystery of the inner mind.” 
he Elizabethan age was not one 
| which dealt with psychological prob-. 
. lems, Mr. Griggs explained. It was ob- 
- \jective rather than subjective and in 
1602, the year in which Hamlet ; 
probably produced, England Was not a| . 
land of psychological, but rather of rg 
scientific research. E ma Fe 
“rake the soliloquies in Hamlet,” said. 
Mr. Griggs, “and string them all to-} 
gether and you will have as dramatic 
la dialogue as Browning would have) 
written. Shakespeare wrote this mas- 
terpiece when he was in his: full man-~ | 
hood and at the height of his ability as 
a dramatist. . 

“Hamlet is a man who ayells in | 
world of ideas and can’t get out,” Mr. 
Griggs continued, “the play deals with 
the mystery of personality and yet it is 
one of the best acting plays that 


as wicked as § 
in the hands of a stronger 
and most appealing of all Is the tragedy | 
the tragedy 


or 
i} 


a 
= 


Desdemona and Cordelia. It is the sur- 
lrender to circumstances beyond one’s 
eontrol. The contrast of character in 
this play is wonderfully | 
a human interest to the wonderful com- 


‘hination of tragzic and ‘mystic ideas.” 


pos ae 


possesses. 
affection, | 
Horatio, a man 
a man of thought, while equally an- 
tithetical are the 
Hamlet. 
keenly sensitive, 

wears his honor £0 
that he commits most 


placed in direct contradiction. Polonius 
is a wise old sage, whose best days of 
judgment are 
sealizes the ways of the world and 
whose advice is § 


the play to emphasize his points of ar- 
-gument 
tions of the Soliloquies and of the rise 
and fall of action 1 y 
Monday evening the subject will be The 
‘Tragedy 


“Horatio are well _con-| 
aving an ardent admira- 


i} F rp oo tt. 


whose honor is so 
and Laertes, who 
lightly on his sleeve 
dishonorable acts. 
Polonius and Hamlet are 


Hamlet, 


Again, 


past, yet who sees and 


Mr. Griggs read several passages from 


and gave excellent interpreta- 


in the plot. Next 


of Ambition, Macbeth. 


: ‘\ 


4 * 6 ¢. ‘CTORS do more than act,” says | 
; A “whether, they }- 


4 Otis Skinner, 

know it or not. It is con- 
\ceivable that two actors rehearsed 
together in, the same part | 
say the lines with the -same in-| 
terpretation, with the- same tones 
land use the same gestures, but for all 


| show _ through, and make 
|performance differ from 


preeding, character 
a man effective so they- do the actor 
lin the theater. The actor, instead of 
peing the unreliable artistic. vagabond 
of tradition, should be before all other 
craftsmen, a man of principle, a close 


jhumane culture. 
\their lack will shine through his per- 
formance. — ' 
to the actor’s work what the decoration 


‘| Shakespeare ever wrote.” on a piece of architecture is. to 
3|. "he reason for this is that it contains; — the building itself. It makes it either) 
Lltne workings of four_great tragedies, charming and successful of cold, color-|_ 
1 | tragedies so great that any one is big! less, | UnARLEORINS: and merely utili-}. 
°| enough to be the center of a work of; ) npg dts DR sO 
i| art. ‘The most important of the fout is| ———-genGREET AT THE GARDEN. 
that of Hamlet, gra pgroean whowe Ben Greet has announced his intention_of 
¥\personality was 8° involved. Then giving a ten weeks’ season at the Garden 
S| Gomes the tragedy of the king, the, Theatre, beginning Feb ot. se coe rg 
tragedy of guilt. The tragedy of the | eye pha Bar the Srpearean_ pleys. 
r that of ess. re} t The Tempest 
queen is that © Feb. 10 Mr. Greet will prest ae 
€| Griggs thinks that the queen was not at Carnegie Hall Everyman Macbeth, M ie 
Ss s she was weak and pliable Rivals, Merchant of Venice Marlowe s Doc- 


fo Faustus, 
wer 7 
‘aor Book, and a aoe ere eter g aa 

roduced. e fin ! 
ne de Lege Shakespearean reviv- 


ola 


afternoon and eyening, 


| assisted by Miss 
‘Miss Hadada. 


‘jing will 
“Persephone,” 


v4 


might 


| Danaus..... 


that what the men themsélves are emer testis pete 


one man’s| 

Just as in life, intelligence, knowledge, | 

and charm make) 

, gay costumes of the olden time. 
entire pageant will c 

-eorrect in its portrayal of life in oth 


student, and possessed of a broad and}. 
For these things or 


The actor’s personality is). 


SPRING FESTIVAL AT THE 
3 TEACHERS TRAINING SCHOOL 


A spring festival will be given at the 
Teachers Training School on Frida) 
April 22, under (\ 

the direction of Principal Charles P 
Alvord and the faculty of the schoo 
Alta Wiggins an 


me 


lows: 


Persephone.... | Me 
Demeter.... ey 
| Aidoneus... 
i7Thaleia.. os. CA acgsels 
“|'Doris......eeee ses Piepaee 
|The Woodcutter......-- 
Peto istics oe aes ; 
| Greek Women 
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Jessie Kelley, 


in a lively 
with the following parts: 
| 


AtNenad...ccecccccecees Norma Zwick 
AYVACNNEC...ecceoceseeerers Helen Nagel eee 


In the afternoon 


folk dances. Apprporiate songs Ww 
accompany. these festivities, and t 
young performers will be clad in t 
be traditionally 


countries and other times. 
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By WALTER 


- Pon't listen to the man who tells you 
that “Sheridan used to play Louis XI,” 
por to thesother who says: “I remem- 
ber Irving when he was here in that | 
~yole 17 years ago.” If you were not at | 
ihe New! Columbia theater last night 
& what you’ need do is to pray that Man- 
ee tell will play the. crafty 
gee monarch once more before he leaves so 
that you, too, may witness the inexor- 
' able doom. that compasses the vicious | 
Louis X. Neither Sheridan nor Irving 
will ever play Louls again, but there is 
lively room for hope that Mantell will. 
_ Therefore, hope!:. : 
The traditions of the classic art of | 
the drama are not submerged, it would | 
seem. Nobility and pigness still float 
uo ome the somewhat troubled theatrical 
_ sea. In these times when hectic dramas, 
_— bouyed up on windy preservers sink . 
oe in sight of alarmed “producers,” and 
a ie when girls from Rectors and soul kisses 
«and problems—sex problems, of course 
float by in ghastly company, it is 
‘cheering indeed to observe that Man-. 
ae tell survives and thrives with a goodly 
_ Grew and many passengers. The New 
—- Gelumbia was nearly filled downstairs’ 
“Jast night. That it was’ not’ quite 


.erowded is more a misfortune to us 
ei than to the box office. 
PRODUCTION WORK OF ART 
Je he The play was H. R. Maxwell's adapta- 
tion of Casimer Delavigne’s historical 
 / drama, “Louis XI.” Children have be- 
~ -¢ome men and women since Irving 
played it Jast in San Francisco, and 
yet it sufficed to draw a throng. The 
-« deduction is not a dim Delphic mystery. 
/ . We wanted to see heroic drama played 
heroically, So, we went. Nobody left 
until the end. The play—-old fash- 
ioned some may say to shake off the 
spell of it—held us like the grip of a 
| primitive truth, or, the force of an 
axiom, and Mantell was the shrunken, 
* ' miserable monarch to the life-—or to 
the death, I should say. (He was like 
Mansfield in “The Parisian Romance,” 
; his makeup was @ work of art, fit to 
br, rank with that master of makeup. His 
- portraiture, however, was but an out- 
ward symbol of that inner sophistry, 
eraftiness, hypocrisy and cruelty that 
-* has made Louis the contemptible creat- 
~ ure of France, — 
The temptation to sermonize on the 
subject of Mantell’s success last night 
is ‘almost irresistible and would be 
indulged if the theme could be de- 
eS veloped within a couple of columns. 
_ - ~‘Reasons to’ do with time and space for- 
_ pid, however. These, though, would be 
the heads of the discourse: Firstly, 
-Mantell’s wonderful presentation of the 
- character—if he had a character—Louis 
. XI; secondly, the perfection of the pro- 
4 Auction, ' scenically and © historically; 
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thirdly; the ethical message that the. 
play forced home last night, with a} 
peroration buiit on the fact that the. 
‘drama is from France; where what is: 


ANTHONY 
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CAST OF CHARACTERS 
In Casimer’s Historical Drama, 
“Touis XI” 


Adapted by H, R. Maxwell. 
; Robert Mantell 


peat ep. @ emg MEER TE yc 
Tristan l’Ermite ....... Frederick Baldwin 
Do herd: 56 Fis hrs sie es Hugh Jeffrey 
ir tpeg ili, 64 oa oe ees Charles Clarke 
Philip de Commines........ Guy Lindsley 
Jacques. Coitier .....---- Henry Fearing 
Francois de Paule.......- Alfred Hastings 
The dauphin ....-:-;-+-5 George Stillwell 
Baa oe Ls acl Aho we Edward Lewers 
Duke de Nemours.....-..--- Fritz Leiber — 
Count de Dreux .....---- Casson Ferguson 
Oliver de Dain .....- wea. Edward Lewers 
Golden Fleece .....- Pe cee. Thomas Lear 
First guard .....- Sie ge '..Henry James 
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ypocrite and still unrepentant, he says 
to his courtiers, “Pray for me, pray 
for me. I beg you, to pray for me; 
I command. you to pray for. me?” 
Then he dies with one act of mercy toy 
his eredit. He pardons Nemours and 
gives him into the arms of Marie. Or, 
when he makes half confession to the 
monk Francois, he is superb. Seeking 
to condone his~ crimes-—he who. had 
killed a father and a brother and who 


—— 


had waded about and to his, throne}. 


through the blood of his friends—he 
shrinks from making remission for his 
sins and seeks solace at the hands of 
his physician whom he’ begs to give 
him 10 more years of life. Or, again, 
when Nemours seeks his side to revenge 
his father’s death, Mantell as Louis is a 
splendid picture of abject, shuddering 
fear. A craven, he crawis to the feet 
of the man who holds the dagger. 


Nemours bids him live and suffer the |. 


fears of death that possess him, and 
leaves the room, while the king, late, 
abject. becomes a rat of snarling rage. 
The pictures suggested here in weak- 


est fashion are vivid, lifelike and clear 


as painted by the art of Mantell. 
STAR IS CONSCIENTIOUS 
Tt’ has been said that Mantell 


studious and trained and conscientious, 
In “Louis XI’ he shows he has been) 


i 
| 
| 

touched by the breezes that fanned his . A 
ed Dy | | tions of fear, hate, superstition, awe, 


tragic predecessors who toiled up Par- 
nassus’ sides. eh 

The setting given to the play and | 
the characters that surround Mantell} 
are worthy. Some of the principals | 


might be better, but the cast is long uy, 


and no one is poor. Marie Booth Rus- | 
sell, as Marie, is . sweetly womanly. 


Though her duties are slight in the | 
play, she shows an elocutionary skill] 


and a sympathy for her lines that argue | 
~, } mines. 


well for forthcoming productions 
wherein her talents will be subjected 


‘to. greater demands. 


AUDIENCE WELL PLEASED 

The audience’ left the theater : 
‘night congratulating themselves that 
‘they had witnessed such a play. The. 


| pigness of the theme and the excel- 


v : 


ce. of its presentation were more of 


is |) 


last | the army of supernumaries is h 


\Great Actor Gives Masterly 
Representation of an Aged, 
Tottering Ruler, 


In choosing “Louis XT’ as the open- 
ing play for his season of classical 
productions at the Columbia. Theatre, 
Robert Mantell chose wisely and well. 
Those there are, perhaps, who, finding 
greater appeal in the objective than 
the subjective, would have preferred . 
the great actor in one of his famous. 
romantic roles, But ‘Louis XI” affords 
Mantell opportunity for acting so in- 
tense, so vivid, so gripping, that even 
these must rejoice at the opportunity 


of seeing him in such a part. 
It is doubtful if any greater praise. 
can be bestowed upon his work last 
night than to say that in its terrific: 
strength, its subtlety and its art, it. 
equals his own great performance of | 
King Lear,” which theatregoers will | 
ee from his visit here two years 
“Louis XI” has not been présented in 
| San Francisco since the memorable 
| visit here of Sir Henry Irving in 1892. 
;The critic of the present generation 
can therefore rely for comparison sole- 
ily upon the opinion of his elders, who 
jwere loud in their praises of Mantell 
in. the lobbies of the. Columbia last 
night.. ay Sate 
My There is romance jin the story of 
i“Louis XI,” but it is merely incidental 
to the character sketching of King 
Louis himself. One’s sympathies natur- 
ally go out to the fair Marie and her 
lover, the Duk de Nemours. One loves 
the gentle little Dauphin, and hates 
jthe blood-gredy Tristam. 
| But. one is fascinated all the time 
with the awful figure of King Louis, 
| palsied, tottering on the edge of the 
| Srave, fearing death with the fear of a 
man whose sins must be hard to 
answer for, and yet plotting fresh vil- 
jlainies even while he stands with 
| bared head and utters his matins at 
| the ringing of the Angelus. 
 Mantell is aided by a remarkable 
| makeup, which gives him the wrinkles 
jof age, the burnt-out eyes, with their 
j underhanging pouches, the heavy leer- 
jing ps, the hollow cheeks,’ the 
scrawny neck. But it is the actor’s 
own art that is responsible for the 
/cruelty and craftiness that show ‘in 
{the very smile, for the varying emo- 
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hypocrisy, reverence and horror that 
play upon his features and that carry 
themselves over the_footlights. ' 

Miss Marie Booth Russell has small 
opportunity in ‘‘Louis XI,’ but she gave 
ample evidence of her artistry that 
Olds rich promise for the balance of 
the engagement. 

Fritz Reiber does fine work as Ne- 
mours, while Guy Lindsley shows tue 
finish brought by long experience by 
his acting of the role of Philip de Com- 

Ss. Others whose work was notice- 
able last night were Henry Fearing 
}as Coitier and George Stillwell as the 
Dauphin. | 

The play is magnificently staged, and 
. an- 
dled well. To-night the bill will be 
Macbeth,” with Mantell as Macbeth 
and Miss Rssell as Lady Macbeth. | 


Florence Roberts Onens To-Nivht. 


«LOUIS © xT.” 

_ CAST OF: CHARACTERS: 
tee Se . Robert Mantell 
Tristan L’Ermite... .. Frederick Baldwin 
Richard Hugh Jeffrey 
Officer -..+..Charles Clarke 

Guy Lindsley 

Henry Fearing 

Alfred Hastings 

George Stillwell 
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Fritz Leiber 

Casson Ferguson 

Edward Lewers 

Re ee eared aia Thomas Lear 

. ...dfenry James 

Cardinal D’Alby.. Cyril Tlapa 
Marie darie Booth Russell 
Genevieve Reynolds 

Virginia Bronson 
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By RALPH KE. RENAUD. 


EVENTEEN years ago in this city, 
S the Louis XI of ‘Sir Henry Irving 


lay back among the cushions of 
agony and uttered the awful words: (‘I 
feel my life blood thicken. Pray for 
me, Father; all pomp I east aside!” 
Since then no man of equal stature, 
sirth and mental &rasp has arisen on 
our stage to speak them again until 
Robert Mantell made the wicked King 
live in blood and die in shame again 
at the Columbia last night. 

It is difficult. to write of Mantell’s 
performance in a temperate spirit. The 
whole force of his .genius is directed 
toward an agitation of the emotions, 


and a critic who endeavors to be any- 
thing more than flippant cannot help 
but feel shaken, with the rest of the 
audience. On me his horrid portraiture 
made an impression unparalleled since 
the nightmares of my childhood, but 
re-enforced with ‘all the detail of con- 
Summate art. It wA&s the first time. T 
had seén the harrowing classic. It 
must have been interesting to have re- 
membered the interpretations of Irving, 
Tom Keene and Sheridan, as did the old 
timers. But it could Scarcely have 
been illuminating, for Surely Mantell’s 
conception is too vivid, direct and grip- 
ping to leave much room for compara- 
tive recollections and reflections over a 
long lapse of years. 

His Louis is a pathological monster 
in whom evil impulses are only equaled 
by a hideous fear of death. The Rich- 
ard III that Mantell Save us last year 
is an engaging personality by con- 
trast. The character is so consistently 
wicked, without one relieving touch 
of humanity or Srace, that the progress 
‘of ‘his soul's corruption and. his body's 


decay might seems monotonous. |, 


» But. Mantell. has. given hjs inter- 
pretation on infinite variety. The 
senile sovereign is cringing, ghastly 
Bay, sanctimonious, crazily superstitious 
Broveling, furious, treacherous—every- 
thing but blasphemous,:and that only 
because he feared the punishment of 
God. He oovers the entire range of 
the uglier emotions and there is even 
a doddering salaciousness to add the 
last sickening touch. 


Hven in 9 Study of such physical 


weakness Mantell forces home his char- 
acteristic impression of power. His 
‘whisper grips one more poignantly than 


the rotund denunciation of his accuser, 


as everyone plainly felt in the two 
widely different scenes, with de 
Nemours, who was played by an ex- 
tremely capabie actor, Fritz Leiber. 


- launched against Mantel at he is} 


too rebust—wiil not hold against his’ 


Louis XI. It was skillful, to be sure, 


but also subtle, and delicately shaded 
with the utmost nicety of distinction. 
There was a whole scale of changing 
and significant tones, even in __ his 
cackle, and in the magnificent dying 
scene, properly bereft of pathos but 
invested most creepily with the solemn 
fact of death, each little word or gasp 
had its carefully weighed meaning, 
which still seemed to creep sponta- 
neously to the pallid, blue lips... Tne 
entire last act was inexpressibly mov- 
ing. One seemed to experience the 
very flicker of this cowardly spirit, 
made almost indomitable by its own 
fear, and at the very end, despite the 
intrinsic falsity of a Situation that 
called for a final act of meréy, there 
seemed to be a certain sense of tri- 
umph and achievement in the miser- 
able death. 

One point which must be emphasized 


is the remarkable physical detail of 


Mantell’s ' performance. His make-up 
was extraordinary, and utterly re- 
pulsive. His face, Srowing paler as 
dissolution approached from act te act, 
was veritably blood-splotched, and the 
loose, shapeless red mouth, sinking in- 
ward and losing its color, as the flabby 


‘flesh seemed to shrink, was not more 


horrible than the Sinister black eye- 
brows, that might have been bands of 
mourning for the victims of his lust. 
All of his members were eloquent, his 
shambling feet, his crooked legs, his 
painfully curved back, and his hover- 


ing, impatient, clutching hands. I can- 


not thin& of a figure, in all my stage} 
experience, so thoroughly repellent, 
-Mantell understands that he need 
not fear to surround himself with the 
best available company. He has done 
so, and his support is highly superior. 
His beautiful wife, Miss Marie Booth 
Russell, was of course entirely over- 
Shadowed in the role of Marie, but 
analyzed within itself her performance 
was charmingly excellent, J looked in 
vain for a flaw in the cast, and all I 
could find was a certain Irish accent 
in the discourse of the priest. 
The production was Sumptuous in 
the extreme and the ensemble work 
marked a high record of stage achieve. 


_ment., 
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A Sens of Forty Articles, of Which “The Stage One Hundred Years 


P “Trom such a view of his dramatic powers 
it ‘must be acknowledged that Keau’s stvle, 
while it was calculated to dazzle the intellec;. 
ual perceptions of the beholder, certainly did 


not tend to illuminate the language of Shake- | 
speare in the integrity of its unbroken excel- | 


lence us 4 finished whole, 


of our 


“Tt must be conceded that the tragic power 


‘American Garrick’ as Dr. Rush called 


Booth, did not suffer in comparison with the 
‘+ | delineative ‘identity’ which was claimed, by 


Ago’ Was the First, ‘“‘David Garric ” the Second, ‘Edwin 
Forrest’’ the Third, and “Sol Smith’’ the Fourth 


_JUNIUS BRUTUS BOOTH? 


/ 


From the duy that Booth applied for the posi- 
tion as lighthouse keeper at Cape Hatteras 
with a salary of $300 a year until his death, 
he gave vent to a series of eccentricities that 
stamp him as the wonder of all time. 


There seemed never a minute of astute sanity 
in his wife—he ran the gamut of alcoholic hal- 
lucination, he was violently idiosyncratic. And 
that is treating it most kindly. Both in his 
periods of inebriation sank below the level of 
a brute—his drunken brawls were horrifying to 
friend and foe alike, but the moment that he 
would s»ober up and give the public some assur- 
unce of the fact, that very public which a 
minute before turned away in disgust, wouid 
rush to pay homage at the throne of his taient. 
Others of his time believed the man irrespon- 
sible, in no small degree aberrated and to sub- 
stantiate the belief cited many curious episodes. 

One night in Charleston, after playing Othello 
he went to his room which he shared with Tom 
Flynn, and fancying himself Iago began rehears- 
ing the scene. Finally he became go violent 


that is self-defense Flynn struck Booth over 


By FRANK WINCH. 
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The sweetness of a settled melancholy was in 


his face, while his large, lustrous eye was full | 
But I was destined to | - 


of gentle tenderness. 
see that face and eye in a different light, and 
to realize a very different feeling from that of 
quiet admiration. 

“On the morning of the rehearsal I found the 
great tragedian pleasant, and communicative, 
and, as I was anxious to learn the business of 
the scene, and to execute it to the satisfaction 
of my superior, I was attentive and deeply in- 
terested. 

““My readers will call to mind the relations 
of Sir Edward Mortimer and his young . secre- 
tary. The latter was taken from an inferior 
position in life and elevated to the confidence 
and friendship of: his patron, over whom hung—— 
that fascination to the young—a_ profound mys- 
te1y. With that mystery was connected an 
iron chest which Sir Edward was known to 
visit often, and always alone, returning from 
such visits with -evident marks of the deepest 
agitation. b 

“One day Wilford, being engeged in the se- 


the nose with a stove poker. Another instance 
Is related that when he. was playing Richard 
he was seized with a fit of lunacy and sword 
in hand drove an actor playing Richmond from 


the theatre. Then another interesting episode 
is related by Murdock: ‘‘I remember the first 
time I’ was brought into direct contact with the 
magnetic influence by which he ruled the dram- 
atic scene and swayed his audience. 'I was 
quite a lad, and had not been on the stage more 
than a year or two, when I was selected to play 
Wilford to his Sir Edward Mortimer for the: first 
tim>. Tooth’s face, before he met with the ac- 
cident which disfigured his nose, was of surpas- 
Sing beauty, and, Speaking in the spirit of en- 
thusiasm, to my mind’s eye it always realized 
Pg ideal grandeur, represented in  Hamlct’s 
ines. . " 


“See what a grace was seated on this brow: 
Hyperion’s curls; the front of Jove himself: 
An eye like Mars, to threaten and command.’ 

“Such was the impression made on my youth- 


ful mind in gazing for the first time on Booth’s 
foatures when dressed for Sir Edward Mortimer. 


PF ye 


‘back, 


with surprise observed that the key was in the 
lock. After overcoming honest scruples in a 
long struggle with fatal curiosity, he knelt be- 
fore the mysterious chest and turned the key; 
then, hesitating for a moment, he searched the 
apartment in order to be satisfied that he was 
secure of observation. Now the stage business 
which Mr. Booth was so particular in teaching 
me was this: I was enjoined to take time, and 
after a careful survey of the premises to kueel 
on one knee, place my left hand en the lid of 
the chest, then, gently raising it, to hold it 
and, looking closely in, to place my 
right hand on the papers which it contained, 
turning them over as if seeking for something 
hidden beneath. The strictest injunction was 
given to pay no attention to what was to fol- 
low on the part of Sir Edward, no matter how 
long the suspense might last, but when I felt 
his hand upon my shoulder to turn abruptly, 
letting the lid of the chest fall with a slam, 
and, still on my knee, hold a firm attitude til 


' (Continued on page 29.) 


cluded apartment where the chest was kept, |) 


all 


my knee, the appointed signal for action. 


ACTORS OF TODAY AND YESTEK- 
DAY. va 


(Continued from page 15.) 
I was warned by a sudden pressure of Mr. 
Booth’s hand to rise to my feet and stand be. 
fore him. 

‘On the night of the perfurmance 1 was ner 
vous and ill at ease from the want of a firm 
and assured hold upon the words of my pari, 
which I had mastered at short. notice and wit 
more atiention to the sense than to special ex- 
pression. However, I contrived to keep up with 
the action of the play. At length I found my- 
self in the presence of the mysterious chest. 


IT wes almost breathless with excitement and | 


from anxiety consequent on my strong desire 
to «xecute Mr. Booth’s orders to the very letter. 
I had proeeedcd so far as to open the chest, and 
stooping over the papers, awaited trembling, uF 
The 
time seemed an eternity. but it came at last. 
The heavy hand fell on my shoulder. I turned, 
und there, with the pistol held to my head. 
stood Looth, glaring like an infuriated demon. 
1en for tbe first time I comprehended : 


Kean’s admirers, as his great and distinctive 
excellence. The manner of Booth was noted for 
21 consistent and beautifully. graduated order of 
vocal etfects, where the most brilliant and 
startling results were attained in a perfectly 
legitimate method of treating the co-considered 
subordinute parts of the language with a just 
regard to their proper value, while employing 
them as the ‘sullen and base ground’ upon 
which to exhibit those sublime culminations 
of speech which have won for the uctor and the 
orator in all times the honors paid to genius 
and pcrfected art. 

‘While possessing and wielding the 
est intellectual power in dramatic «actions, 
there was, as I have before said, a total ab- 
sence of inere stage-effect or professional triek- 
ery in Booth’s acting. His was ‘the art which 
concealed tlie art.’ His acting, while exciting 
the most thrilling sensations of sympathetic 
fervor and delight, never suggested a thought 
of the mauner in which the actor pvrodured 
them, and yet he left the impression of artistic 
excellence» in all the requirements of soul and 


great- 


intellert.’’ 
Booth died December 1, 1852. 


reality of acting. ‘he fury of that passion- 
flamed face and the magnetism of the rigid 
clutch upon my arm paralyzed my- muscles, 
while the scintillating gleam of the _ terrible 
eyes, like the green and red flashes of an eu- 
raged serpent, ‘d : 
bound to the spot. A -sudden revrlsion of feol- 
ing caused me to spring from my knees, but, be- 
wildered with fright and choking sensation of 
undefined dread, I fell heavily to the stage, 
tripping ‘Mr. Booth, who still clutched my 
shoulder. I brought him down with me, and 
for a moment we lay prostrate. But suddenly 
rccovering himself, he sprang. to his fect, 
with alwost superhuman strength dragging me 
up, 9s I elung to his arm in terror. 

‘Shaking himself free of my grasp, I sank 
down again stunned and helpiess. I was aroused 
to consciousness, however, by a voice ecaliiug 
on ine, in suppressed accents, to rise and then 
became aware that Mr. Booth was kneeling 
at my side. He helped me to my feet, whisver- 
ing in iy ear a few encouraging words, and 
then dexterously managed, in spite of the ac- 
cident and my total inability to speak, to con 
tinue the seen+e to its close. 

‘Thus was I, an unfortunste tyro, saved from 
disgrace by the coolness and kindness of one 
who had every reason to be moved by a very 
different state of mind; for it was evident 
that, but for the actor’s readiness and skili 
in improvising the business of the stage, one of 
the most important and interesting scenes of 
the play would have proved a mortifying fail- 
ure. The kindness of the act was its own re- 
ward, for my present recollection is that the 
audience never evinced the slightest indication 
ef the presence of a disturbing element, but 
on the contrary, gave evidence of their satis- 
faction by applause at the critical, moment 
to which I have alluded.’’ 

So it seems that drunk.or sober, Booth was a 
queerly constructed genius. 

Contrast the above with the statement of 
his daughter who avers that all ‘‘forms of re- 
ligion and all temples of devotion were sacred 
to him,** and in passing churches he never failed 
to reverently bare his head. 

Junius Brutus Booth was born in London, 
May 1, 1796. At the time Booth was playing 


fascinated and fixed me _ spell- } 


leading parts with some degree of success at} 


Covent Garden Theatre, Edmund Kean had set 
the Londoners aglow with bis own fins acting at 
Drury Lane. The astute managerial eye saw 


the beginning: of competition, for Booth’s popu- 


larity incressed each day. An offer to share 
stellar honors with Kean lured Booth to Drury 
Lane. The experiment failed in as much as 
Keun overshadowed Booth. The latter returned 
to Covent Garden and was cooly received. Then 
to the provinces but word had proceeded him 
thnt he merely imitated Kean. He became 
thoronughiy disgusted with English audiences 
ani caine to America. His first engagement was 
at Richmond, Va., on July 6, 1821, under the 
management of Mr. Giles. 

Physically he hadn’t much to boast of, being 
medium in size and bowlegged. His face wus 
handsome to a remarkable degree, with eyes 
truine! like puppets to do a. bidding of kindness 
or Hashing fire. 

or years Booth knew no equal.in Richard, 
Shylock, Iago, Lear, Sir Giles, Sir Edward 
Mortimer and Pescara. His Hamlet and 
Romeo were specimens of art. Hamlet by. the 
way was his favorite part. “Macbeth, Othe!to 
aa Brutus were included in his faultless art 
Strv. ' 

Many are tbere who have written of Booth’s 
skill, probably the following written by one 
who knew him well is as authentic and bias 
free as any: 

“The acting of Booth was characterized by a 
Strictly austere method, so far as it related to 
the requirements of vocal delineation, to which 
the mere physical qualities were always subpor- 
dinated. His author never suffered at his hands, 
but, on the contrary, the soul of language, it 
might be said, poured forth with an affluent 
richness, reminding one of the pictured ideal of 
eloquence expressed by the painter in ancient 
times, where streams of amber were portrayed 
as flowing from the mouth of the orator into 
the delighted ears of the entranced listeners. 
The most irregular forms of verse in obedience 
to Booth’s elocutionary skill became smooth and 
musical as the hum of the bees of Hymettus. 
In this respect he may. be said to have been 
vastly superior to the elder Kean, whose utter- 
ances, aside from those of a purely pathetic 
nature, were too often marked by a ruggedness 
of quality and an apparently intentional rapidity, 
more especially in that portion of his lines 
which he deemed of an unimportant character, 
and which he purposely subordinated to the 
brilliant flashes of an almost magical intensity 
in the outbursts of favorite points. 


‘By such prepared and masterly effects, care- 
fully considered and skillfully executed, did 
Kean carry the feelings of his auditors by storm, 
and, as it has been said by his contemporaries, 
‘by volcanic eruptions of frenzied passion hold 
them spellbound in rage or revenge, or over- 
whelmed with floods of pathos and tenderness.’ 
After sueh an histrionic triumph the fmnas- 
sioned actor would subside into an almost reck- 
less state of slovenly indifference until again 
aronsed to another point-making effort. 
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LOUIS JAMES DEAD 
EMINENT ACTOR SUCCUMBS TO HEART 
FAILURE AT HELENA, MONT. 


oe 


“Marcu 


Was 68 Years Old and Became an Actor in 
Louisville After Serving During a Period of 
the Civil War—Knew Wilkes Booth and 
Played with All the Leading Actors of the 
Past Fifty Years—Played with Lawrence. 
Barrett in London—Long with Mrs. John 
Drew and Augustin Daly, 


A brief message to THE MIRROR from its 
Helena, Mont., correspondent, Will A. How- 
ell, on Saturday, March 5, announced the 
death in that city Saturday morning of the 
eminent actor, Louis James, from heart 
failure. 

He was sixty-eight years old, and prior 
te his starring tour—first in conjunction 
with Frederick Warde and in recent years 
by himself— had been prominent in the 
custs supporting nearly all the famous 
American actors of the past fifty years, in- 
cluding Edwin Booth, Lawrence Barrett, 
and Mary Anderson. 

His death will be generally mourned, not 
Only in the ranks of the profession which 
Mr. James so long adorned, but outside of 
them, for he was one of the most genial 
actors on the stage, and to the last pre- 
served an air of youth and good-nature that 
made him welcome among old and young. 

Mr. James was born at Tremont, IIL, 
Oct. 3, 1842, but the family moved when 
he was a very young man to Washington, 
where his father, B. F. James, was a judge 
of the Appeal Board in the Patent Office. 
The war breaking out soon afterward, 
young James’ martial spirit was aroused 
and he enlisted at the national capital in 
the New York battery. At first he was at- 
tached to the Army of the Potomac, but 
was later assigned to the Quartermaster’s 
Department, in which service he was sent 
to Clarksburg and then to Munfordville, 
Ky. Mr. James saw some very active serv- 
ice. Morgan cut their line by his raid in 
the vicinity of Elizabethtown, interrupting 
their communications for about ten days. 
during which, as Mr. James said, they had 
** the devil’s own time.” 

At this period Barney Macauley, brother 
of Colonel John T. Macauley, and the foun- 
der of Macaulev’s Theatre, was conducting 
the Louisville Theatre. Young James, who 
had a predilection for the stage, decided to 
take a flier at it. Through the influence 
of Captain Huntington. a friend of the fam- 
ily, he secured his discharge from the army 
early in 1864. He immediately applied in 


writing to Mr. Macauley for a position in 
company and was promptly accepted. 


L8Y Pr, reas = 
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i 
lisville, after which |! t 
mer Street Theatre, Philadelphia, where 
he was associated in stock with Mrs. John 
Drew. He regarded that as his Alma Mater. 
The drama flourished in Louisville during 
the war. The city was full of soldiers and 
the theatre was the popular place of amuse- 
ment. The usual engagement there now is 
for a half week. Mazeppa at that time was 
played for four weeks and to good la cai 
Mr. James remembered well Wilkes Boot a 
He played at the rival theatre at Fourt 
and Jefferson, called Duffield and Flynn y 
only the season before the assassination 0: 
President Lincoln. Speaking of him, Mr. 
James once said: ‘‘ Wilkes is believed to 
have had the genius of the Booth fica pe 
but of this I am not sure. He was cut o 
in the early promise of his career and never 
came to maturity like his brother Edwin. 
Six years under the training of that ac- 
complished lady, Mrs. Drew, : 
James a solid, substantial stock actor. 
In the following year, 1871. Augui 
Dalv. who had watched his work, enga 
him to play the role of Captain Lynde 
Divorce at the old Fifth Avenue Thea 
New York, and James made a modest 
with critics and public. The New York 
cess gave him further openings, such as 
seph Surface, which he played convincit 


He also played at Daly’s the hero of 


ick’s Love, a play afterward almost sacr 
to the late Lawrence Barrett. 
metropolitan experience, for a short til 
in 1875, James was the leading man at Ne 
Vicker’s Theatre in Chicago, and then | 


Following I 


joined John. Maguire at the Baldwin ‘Thi 


tre in San Francisco. 
for two seasons in his stock company | 
Baltimore, 
Boston theatre. 


John Ford had Jam 


and then came a call to ft 
Following this, James join — 


the company at the Union Square Theat 


New York. 


When he left this position 


was to spend. five years as a foremost m 


Comedy of Prrors and Shylock in The ' 
chant of Venice. 


ship. 
home in a beautiful, large cottage on Ocean 
Avenue, Monmouth Beach, N. 


ber of Lawrence Barrett’s company. 


When he severed his connection with BD 


rett, Mr. James played at the Lyceum Ty) 
atre in New York with Helen Dauvray) 
One of our Girls, and then he decided’ 
become a star. 
Theatre in New York on Dec. 6, 1886. ; 
engagement ensued the following Spring 


He began at the Wind 


the Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York, 
Virginius, Othello, and Much Ado Ab 


Nothing, and again in Othello and Ingol 
at the Academy of Music. e 


With Barrett he appeared at the Lyce 


Theatre, London, on April 12, 1884, as M 
ter Heywood in Yorick’s Love. 


In 1893 he joined forces with Frede! 


Warde and they continued in partners 
hn 1903 in standard and Shakespear 
plays. 
star cast of The Two Orphans; at the ] 


In 1904 he played Jacques in the) 
Amsterdam, April 17, 1905, he played Ht — 


castle in She Stoops to Conquer in a ste 
east with Eleanor Robson as the featur 
the part of Kate Hardcastle. 
he played Virginius, Richelieu, Ingomar, — 


Subseque_ 
in 1906 he added Falstaff in The M 


Wives of Windsor to his roles. During ] 
he appeared as the two Dromios in | 


He was married to Marie Wainwright, 


whom he supported as leading man from 
1886 to 1889, but a separation took place. 
His second wife is Aphie James, who has 
been a regular member of his company and 


with whom he lived in happy companion- 
For many years Mr. James made his 


Mr. James’ manager, Branch O'Brien. tel- 


egraphed Tre MIRROR on Monday from St. 
Paul that the body would be cremated in 
that city and the interment take place in 
Kansas City, the company returning direct 


to New York. 


It is believed that Mr. James’ 


only daughter, formerly a well-known ac- 
tress but retired since her marriage, is liv- 
ing in St. Paul. 
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made Louis | 


Dear Little Girl: 
i ill I can give.you 
4 ee Woon ie She above were to 


a fond embrace. : 
get i int, what would you do? 
He iyare Doth much disappointed | that 1 
were unable to share ‘“‘ pot luck” wi ae: 
gods! Why don’t — aga Ss Pais eee (8 
There 1 h a thing as [ oa 
Sou: aout have had a restful eon PCa undis 
turbed by any one, but me. “a + vith ta 
Aphie enjoyed that lunch. S cme Bharat 
exclude, Adam, fortle you with a ‘Texas, yell. 
| it. I'll startle } Texas yell. 
ore ay we begin our labors with Hen 


ee ink of pulling out 
VIL, Its simply ae ton is life in our busi- 


for the road again, but suc 


ness. 
Good luck to you, 
you between the ga 


and may all good things hit 
te and the front door! 


i ill we meet, 
Sree s hal LovIS JAMES. 


—— 


Taken Ill Last Night Just Before He Was to 
Appear at the Helena Theater---Suffered 
Another Attack of Heart Trouble This 
Morning---Story of a Busy Life 


A, MONTANA. 


HELEN 


MARCH 5, 1910. 
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Louis. “James, . the noted eek, is oe During the. subsequent year. he. played in 
eight thirty this. morning» in, his. apart- | Augustin’ “Daly's | theater” ‘int New. York 


re ah the Grandon hotel, following a | with: such noted stars as Barrett, | Booth | 


iCAaALle Le 
lis at Flaherty’s undertaking establish- 
ment where it is being embalmed, pre-_ 
paratory to shipment tomorrow to Kan- 
sas City. The James company will can- 
cel future engagements, and the members 
| of the-company will leave tomorrow for 
New. York. 


Ere 


the Helena theater and with the remark : Warde from 1892 to 1895, 


| years 


vallt€A tlle pan LTanciscu . apany . 

played fer some time in Ford’s theater in 
' Baltimore, and later at the Boston thea- | 
ter in Boston, where he played as lead-~ 
ing man with Lawrence Barrett for five 
and established the reputation 


| | which is so familiar to the play lovers 
Last evening Mr..James appeared at | of America. He starred with Frederick 


that he was feeling fine, walked down | until 1904 starred with Wagenhals and 
the: aisle: of the theater and took one of ; Kemper in the “Two Orphans”’ and ‘‘She 
the divan seats, where he sat for a few | Stoops to Conquer.” Since he has been 


moments listening to the orchestra re- 
hearsal. 


starring in ‘‘The -Virginius,’ ‘Merchant 


Suddenly he toppled over and| of Venice,” ‘Merry Wives of Windsor,” 


lapsed into semi-consciousness. Attaches | |and others including his present: play, 
of the theater assisted him to the stage | “Henry VIII.” In this play, wherein he 
and placed him on a couch, Dr. Treacy | takes the part of Cardinal Wolsey, he 


was summoned and worked over the | has scored an immense 
“James | city he has visited. Many of the critics 


sick man for some time. ‘Later Mr. 
was removed to his. apartments in the 
Grandon, where- Dr. Treacy remained 
with him for more than an hour. At nine 
o'clock, Mrs. James announced that her 
husband: was resting easily and appeared 
|| to be out of danger. The actor continued 
to rest easily during the night and upon 
-| awakening this morning felt no distress 
,| whatever. He attempted to move about in 
‘| his bed, and as he did so, had another 


'| attack and expired almost immediately.’ 


Mrs. James, who was at his bedside, is 
almost prostrate with grief. 
Walked About ‘the City. 

Mr. James and his company arrived in 
Helena Thursday evening, but were pre- 
vented from presenting ‘‘Henry VIII’ at 
the Helena theater as scheduled on oc- 
count of the late arrival of the train. 

| The company, however, decided to remain 
in Helena and present the play here last 
evening and cancel the engagement at 

Great Falls. Mr. James arose early yes- 
terday morning and with Mrs. James 

| spent the greater part of the day walking 
about the city and visiting with friends. 
Late in the afternoon Mr. James repaired 
to the hotel and partook of a hearty 
meal, He rested a short time after din- 
ner and walked slowly to the’ theater. 

| Ags he entered the building he looked re- 
freshed and remarked to the few persons 
who were in the theater that he had not 
felt better for many days. It is said his 

‘| sudden illness was caused by an acute 
| attack of. Andigestion which affected his 
heart. ~ : 

Few actors were more ‘popular with 
the people of Helena than Lotis James 
and the news of his death was received 
with genuine regret. 

Native of Illinois. 

Mr. James was sixty-eight years of 

| age and was born in Trement, Ill., 1842, 
the son of Benjamin F. and Elmira H. 

James. He received his early education 

in the schools of that city and when a 

youth took an active part in amateur 

theatricals, In the days of his young 

manhood he became a soldier in the 

Union army and served two years fight- 

ing for the preservation of this govern- 

ment. After the war he joined the Louis- 

vile or the McAuley Stock company 

playing a leading part in the plays pro- 

duced under the auspices of this troupe. 

Later he played a leading role with 

-Mrs: John Drew, and it was while. with 


“this company that he. won enviable Jue | 
[rots fh the Arch Street theater.in Phila- 


Aaltnhia. pe oo Sart Tak. Been A eae ee eS eee 


{ 
| 


James company was 


success in every 


who have watched his career, agree that 

his great talents were never shown to 

better advantage than in this ‘character. 
. Twice Married. 


In 1871 Mr. James was married to 
Miss Lillian Scanlan in Philadelphia, 
his: bride dying five years afterwards. 
On the 24th day of Decemebr, 1892, he 
was again joined in marriage to Miss 
Aphie Hendricks of Kansas City, and , 


| 
| 
and from then 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 


in connection with his second betrothal 


there is°an interesting romance. Two 
years previous to the second marriage 
the company in which-Mr. James was 
playing the leading role, stopped in 
Kansas City, the home of Aphie Hen-. 
dricks, who was then ‘one of the popu-— 
lar belles of the city.-It so happened. 
that one of the leading ladies with the 
~ taken ill, and. 
there was no one to take her place un-_ 
less some -loecal person could be found 
who could learn the part and would be 
willing to volunteer her services for 
the engagement in that city. The sug- 
gestion was made to Miss Hendricks by 
her friends that she appear in the place 
of the sick girl. Reluctant at first, she 
at last yielded, and difficult as the part 
was, she mastered it and not only. sur- 
prised her friends, but won the admir- 
ation of the star. This admiration was 
not long in ripening -into love; and two 
years later the charming Aphie Hen- 
dricks became Mrs. Aphie James. 

“A more loyal or better friend I never 
had,” declared Mr. BE. F. Garrison, one 
of the members of the Louis James 
company, who has been with James for 
the last eleven years. “He was a good 
man and true, genial, kindly and en- 
dowed.with all the qualities which 
make and hold acquaintances, as last-. 
ing friends. Big hearted and broad-| 
minded, I loved him as a father, for 
such he has been to me as well as the 
other young men of this company.” 

Other members of the company join- 
ed in paying tribute to their leading 
man, and all were visibly affected by 
his sudden demise. 
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}. E. DODSON, THE 


EMINENT ENGLISH ACTOR NoW APPEARING 


AMERICA AS ‘‘ RICHELIEU.” 


The left hand expresses determination, the right hand uneasiness. 
. From a Photograph by Falk, New York. 


> Jauoted. 3... Gc anes sith) Bek 
she said: “There is no|: 
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EA REACTORS 


oa | Rose Coghlan of the New Theater | 


Co. talks common Sense. 


_\|PURITY 


we will not hear Acoustics. 


|. “There is only one spoken English 
language. It has no dialects, no Amer-_ 


ican accent, no. English accent, no 


OF SPEECH 


|Learn to enunciate properly and 


Southern accent, or Western or New | 


Hngland accent. If it has, it is not the 
| English language.” So spoke Rose 
Coghlan of the velvet voice yesterday. 


_ Yes, she is the same Rose we all re-} 
gjmember in Forget Mé Not and Diplo- |. 


macy and London Assurance, and all 


those other things—the same today and]. 


in daylight as on those golden nights 
of the long ago. She is really the same, 
figure and all, for, as she said with that 
laugh everyone will remember, “I al- 


ways was rather well set up.”” One sees : 


‘the elean jaw that fetches up in per- 
_ haps as beautiful a chin as ever was—a 
- ¢hin which force and tenderness and 


_ mirth and love and petulance and pity 
and all the other dear human qualities. 


‘seem to have had a hand in modeling. 
The beautiful teeth, the straight, sturdy 


' shoulders, the vim and gusto, they are 


all to be found in the Rose Coghlan 
of today. moh 
_| There has been a lot of talk about the 
*lacoustics of the New Theater. People 
wrote to the newspaper complaining 
that they couldn’t hear half what the 


 jactors said on the stage of the $3,000,000. 


_ {house. The actors laid it to faulty work 
|on the part of the architects; the arch- 
litects said it was the fault of the. ven- 
| tilator men; the ventilator men blamed 
lit on the upholsterer, and so it~ went 


_ ,the old dimple, the impudent nose and ); 


TA at te et * 


vt Sm eh 9999. te AT Pm bet ta et 


until the New Theater people put on a]. 


play with Rose Coghlan in it, when lo! 


you could hear all over the house every | 


line she spoke. 
Then the row started 
people said, “Oh, well, certainly, if you 


_.|want to go back to the old-fashioned 
- jmethods of stage elocution, of course, 


‘| we can get our lines across, but if mod- 


ern natural acting is to be encouraged, | | 


the acoustics must be improved.” 


Now, of course, there was only one | 


| way to find out about all this, and that 
-|was to ask. Miss Coghlan herself. 
Which, being done, brought forth the 
{rather uncompromising 


Continuing, 


up again. Actor] e 


-remark just 


natural’ method of speaking one’s lines |: 


 lonthe stage. There is a method, if any- 


% one ‘wishes to call it that, of speaking 
one’s lines so that’ they appear to the 


that method is the art of acting itself. 


_,{audience to be spoken naturally, but |. 


| |for the 


j you will. . 


|course, it didn’t. 
jural move made. 
|} spoken only 


tmake out. what you are s ! 
3 first and foremost. thing is to make the | 
author’s 


| character and dialect parts. 
mostly, specialties, whose function is to 


‘lguage correctly spoken, 


-jenunciating 


jing apparatus. 


‘|cause it was natural? 


(|must be art, artifice, make- 


S/REAL NEED | 


; \ 
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‘ 


Did it look natural? 
There wasn’t a nat- 
It was played and 


the wings? 


in front, and to create 


% 


uralness for the audience. 7 | 
“Now, isn’t it absurd?” Miss Coghlan 


pose you can create the illusion of real- 


id you ever see a play from ig 
of i 


to be seen and heard from | 
through the art]. 
jof stagecraft only the illusion of nat-| 


i 


went on in her rapid contralto, “to sup- |. 


ity in a play if you speak your words| 


so naturally that the. 


words understood—to get them 
across. And you can’t do this until you 
have learned to speak the English lan- 
guage in its purity. ae 


“tT am not, of course referring : to 


There are, 


form a background for the leading roles. 
And even character parts will be bet- 
ter played and understood if the actor 


main fine art of acting, 
have a knowledge of and a reverence 


audience can't} 
aying? The] 


| | knows how to speak the language cor-| 
rectly when he so chooses. - But for the} 
. the artist must | 


for the spoken language—the Queen's; | 
the King’s English. If he has this, and | 


a voice, he will, with talent and intelli-. 


|geence, come to speak his lines with) 


every consonant propelling its vowel 


the house. 


jover the footlights and to every part of | ; 


“T said there was only one spoken. 


English language. 


the negro, 


lish language. English, properly 
spoken, is. recognized everywhere, even. 
by those who are not accustomed to the 
accent of their own locality. In 4 lan- 
accents and 


@ialects are not missed even by the. 


‘lvery auditors who use them.” 


What I mean is that. 
the speech of the cultivated English-- 
man and the speech; of the cultivated | 
| American are practically identical. The 
\ecockney or down-Haster, 
thave a speech, but it is not the Eng- 


~ “But about the consonant propelling | 


the vowels—more 
speaker was asked. 
“Why,” said Miss 


about that?” the; 


Coghlan, ‘‘don’t you 


see that if you know how a word should | 


‘it distinctly, 
your audience see 


value of the word as you do. And after 


a while it will become a habit. And not! 
w {that only, but the constant practice of 


that habit will strengthen your speak-— 


sorts of parts on short notice and in 


all sorts of theaters, big and little, built | 
before most people knew the meaning 


of the word acoustics. 


if “Another thing, audiences are grow-. 
ing too tolerant of 


poor enunciation, mf 
suppose they’ve heard so little else of 
late years that they don’t remember the 
pleagure of not having to strain their 
ears. But in my earlier days, especially 
in England, if the audience wasn't get- 


‘. ot 


Especially is this true if 
you were trained, as I was, to play all. 


\sound and appreciate the meaning and] 
-|value of it, you will if you are. an | 
lartist at heart, take a sort of joy in| 
in making} 
the meaning and the| 


ting its money’s worth of the lines, the . 


offending actor wouldn’t have to wait. — 
» manager's reprimand after] 


‘stage vt sania 


ee 4 d RS 


|profanity. Esai ede URES 
oi et Ae aay. ‘opinion that the stage of 


‘Well, then, 


lthe new generation of players? Have 
\you a'message for them?’ . 4 


Rose Coghlan put her chin 
hands and looked hard at a picture of 
her dead brother Charles, which stood 
on a cabinet. ‘“Pshaw!’’ she burst out } 
presently. ‘“‘Let’s. be brave—I can af- 
ford to if,you can—let’s. be brave and 
say once for all that what the stage 
needs today is more cultivated people in 
it, more people whose mothers and 
fathers spoke the language in its purity, 
who as children at home read the real 
English togue and were promptly cor- 
rected if they didn’t speak it even on 
the most ordinary occasions. 

“T Jearned my English from my 
father, who was not an actor, but a lit- 
erary man, and from my mother, who 


'l would not tolerate slang and colloquial 


in her). 


phrases and slovenly speech generally |- 


any more than she would have tolerated 


today is being recruited from the wrong 
kind of people to encourage, @ right 
standard of pronunciation ‘and’ inflec- 
‘tion, and I want to say, too, that.if we 
had enough of the right kind cof man- 
agers—managers who really knew’ their 
‘-pusiness—badly spoken English would 
Seat: ber tolerated as ibis, Irwso Wiaey 
‘otherwise delightful plays. Yoh 
“The art. of the actor is founded on 
his correct speech. You cannot have 
lactors without it. ‘And if the New The- 
ater is to become and continue to be a 
national institution, it won’t be so much 

the plays that will make it so. 


There 


are plenty of good plays. It will, be be- 


cause it has trained up actors—actors— | 


Bctotee yy’ reaata x 
' «what the stage needs 1s actors.” 


:: 
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| y Are the Antis, Anyway? y 
Hditor Pedple’s Column: \ 
People frequently ask “Why are the}: 

antis? Tf sonve women do not want to]: 
vote, they need not do so.” Which is 
certainly a very superficial view to 
take of this grave question of woman's 
relationship to the State. | 

Tf women claim “equal rights” they 
raust be prepared at once to Penounce 
ell privileges and accept “equal hard- 
ships.” his condition would react 
directly on the children of the nation 
and cost us a heavy price. We cannot 
atford to impose more hardships on 
active and potential motherhood than 
those with which it is alréady bur- | 
dened. mae pany 
_ Acsording to the abstract of the last | 
esnsts, which may be found in all pubs. 
lie Hhraries, only 19.5 per cent. of the 
females in the United States of 20 
years of age and over are single. When 
we enfranchise women, therefore, the 
vast majority. of the inereased elec- 
torate will consist of married women. 
The laws-of our country demand that 
the hushand support the wife. Is this 
equality? Not at all. In the eyes of 
the law, woman has always been re- 
girded as weaker than man, | 

There is another aspect of this ques-— 


tion whith suffragists never consider. 


If the vast mafority of the women’s 
electorate vote Jike. the husbands, we | 


joo a ns Ns 
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gain nothing. We have.merely doubled. 
the electorate and spent money. hand- 
line the useless increase which might: 
better he usod .on our roads, schools 
and sanitation. If, and the other hand, 
the vote of the wives falls indifferently 
from that of the husbands, then the 
wits has. disfranchised the husband. 
One vote merely counteracts the other 
and such families are not represented 
at the polls at_all.. : 
(| Molly Blliot Seawell, the novelist and 
Ewell known anti has this to Say in 
‘The Ladies’ Battle’ on this point: “No 
soter can claim maintenance from an- 
All voters must stand on 
This is a fundamental 
government. It is 
rineiple that no voter 
¢ to maintain any 
verson Whore which may be 
ast against his thereby 
mpairing er. destroying the ‘capacity 
Q y + the benefactor to maintain the bene 
* Beate: bd pppoe 1s Lat! just 
: | VE . nd relenthessly logical. n attaining | 
fi sour DIARTAGNAN TINY ‘CHE Ay FRANCOIVW" TLLON “Et Ais majority oer lowes all claim. to 
‘ Mier KEITEERY WEE Kant iaintenance as long as he 1s @ voter. 
ee Se —_ — ee ie I sa uREs ie G. 2S right of maintenance is what 4 
; —“Tian gives up for a vate. If should 
: become a pauper he at once loses his 
vote. The suffragists claim that a wifé 
renders services to her husband which 
entitle her to maintenance is not 
sound, It/is true there is a fiction of 
the English common. law which de- 
clares a husband to be entitled to his 
wife’s services. But every method 0 
enforeing this is eareftully penalized by 
statute law in the United States and 
eo far. HO man has< been found in- 
genious enough to. compel a wife's 
services against her ow iil. 
tS ke wife's. maintenance is her equiv- 
alent for a vote. But if she acquires 
a vote, she must give up her right to 
maintenance because there is & direct 
confliet between a vote and mainteé- 
nance and alse all her property privi- 
leges. It operates between man and 
yian and being a basic principle must 
in the end opérate between mai and 
woman... MARJORIE DORMAN. 
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“BY” NEWTON 
“TO SPEAK HERE 


NEXT THURSDAY 


| 
; 


Popular Collector of Port of New | 


York to Take Part in Patri- 
otic Rally, = | 
. 


Hon. Byron R. Newton, a former 
well known and popular newspaper 
man of Buffalo and tormerly a mem- 
ber of the editor- 


ial staff of THE 
TIMES has ac- 
cepted an invita- 
tion to participate 
in the grand pat- 
riotic rally to be 
conducted by the 
Sealed neat pai af 

, ose J 
Cathedral on Independence Day, Mais 
Ath. Mr. Newton is the indefatigable 
and highly patriotic collector of the 
Port of New York and his splendid 
work in protecting our great seaport 
from the Huns and from attacks by 
alien foes has won the admiration of 
the American public. After leaving 
Buffalo Mr. Newton for a number of 
years was the brilliant politica] writer 
for the New York Herald and when 


nl es a ee 


Hon. William G. McAdoo became a 


member of President Wilson's Cabin 
et, 
as Secretary of the Treasury, he ap- 


pointed Mr. Newton one of his chief || 


assistants. A year ago he succeeded 
| Dudley Field Malone as collector of the 
Port of New York and his work in 
that important office has attracted na- | 


ltion-wide attention, aye international 


admiration. Mr. Newton—-he will al- 
ways be ‘‘By’ to the fellows of the 
Fourth Estate—is a noted wit, a poet 
of scholarly attainments and can make 
a most excellent speech. 


Will Entertain Newton. 


A series of entertainments will be 
arranged in honor of Mr. Newton, in- 
cluding a luncheon; probably a re- 
ception by the Buffalo Press Club and 
members of the press generally; a visit 


‘Ito the rally at Fillmore Park, ete. A 


reception committee has been appoint- 
ed by Rev. James F. McGloin, D.D., 
rector of the cathedral, consisting of 
William J. Conners, chairman; Oliver 
Cabana, Jr., John H. Lascelles, Nor- 


‘Iman E. Mack, George Davidson, Jr., 


collector of the Port of Buffalo; 
George J. Meyer, Postmaster of Buf- 


|falo; John T. Ryan, U. S. appraiser; 


Joseph E. Gavin and Harry Yates. 

Congressman Charles Bennett Smith 
will come from Washington for the 
purpose of attending this patriotic 
rally and will make an interesting 
speech. Other speakers will include 
Hon. James M. Mead. City Clerk Daniel 
J. Sweeney, Councilmen Kreinheder, 
Heald and Malone, Superintendent of 
Police Henry F. Girvin and _ others. 
Hon. John J. Hynes will preside and 
a beautiful flag, to be unfurled high 
up between the lofty spires of the 
splendid catchedral, will be presented 
by Norman E, Mack. 

There will be gymkana races for 
boys at 2 P. M., and following the flag 
raising, Otto F. Andrle, formerly lead- 
ing man with Robert Mantell, and well 
known as the leading man with the St. 
Louis Dramatic Circle of this city for 
many years, will recite “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” and “The American 
Flag.” Mr. Andrie officiated in a sim- 
jlar manner a @ historic ceremon- 

at Latayette Square, uly_4, 1901— 
Pan-American year. 
ollowing the platform ceremonies 
the distinguished guests will be es- 
corted to the honor tables at the great 
|“Victory Supper” arranged as the big 
‘|feature of this notable patriotic cele- | 
| bration. Miss Vanderwater is chairman 
of the supper committee and covers 
-lwill be laid for 700 at the outset. The 
“Victory Supper’’ will be served con- 
tinuously from 5 to 10 P. M. Every-— 
body is invited and everybody will be 
welcome. At 9 A. M. there will be 
grand illumination of the spacious 
‘/church grounds at West Utica Street, 
Delaware and Linwood Avenues. 

In conformity with the wishes of 
President Wilson that part of the da 
be devoted. to a religious service, a s0l- 
emn high mass will be celebrated in the 
Cathedral at 9 A. M. for the benefit of all 
the soldiers and sailors who have answered 
the call of their country. The Rev. James 
F. MeGloin, pastor of the parish, will be 
the celebrant. All relatives and friends of 
those in service are requested to assist at 

anne” 
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of the ,biggest and most important 


Byron R. Newton, 


Collector of the Port of New: York > 
To Speak in Buffalo July 4th 
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man of this city and now holds one 


federal positions in 


the United States, 
that of Collector of 
the Port of. 
York, the world’s 
greatest seaport. His 
work in protecting 
| our mighty seaport 
from a resourceful and frightful foe 
and from alien plotters and conspir- 
ators, has attracted international at- 
of all 


New 


ran 4 


tention and the admiration 


friends of Democracy. Mr. Newton, 


a ee en EN 


before assuming his present office, 
was an assistant secretary of the 
Treasury Department under Secretary 
William G, McAdoo. . . 

Mr. Newton is coming to Buffaio to 


speak at the flag-raising at St. JOS- 


eph’s Cathedral and the grand patri- 


otic rally to be held there torhovrow | 


afternoon at 4 o’clock. Mr; Newton is a 


non-Catholic and the flag-raising andy 


rally should attract the largest crowd 
of the day, for the list of speakers is 
a notable one, and the special features 
most attractive, as well as patridgiic 
and interesting.® oe Oe ‘ 
Hon. Charles Bennett Smith, our 
Representative in Congress, is. 
home for the purpose of addressing 
this rally and other speakers will. in- 
clude Hon. James M, Mead, City Clerk 
Daniel J, Sweeney, Councilman John 


HON. BYRON R. NEWTON, 


. ? Collector of the Port of New York. | 
Mr. Newton is a former newspaper 
| 


coming | 
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F, Malone, Councilman. 
Kreinheder and Hon. John J. Hynes, 
who will preside. The flag will be pre- 
sented by Hon. Norman E. Mack. ‘. 

As the band plays ‘The Star 
Spangled Banner,” the flag will be 


unfurled and hoisted to a command-} 
spires | 
Then 


Mr. Qtto - Andrele will recite “The 
American Flam and ‘The Star Span- 


ing position between two lofty 
of the magnificent cathedral, 


sie ‘ 

The rally will be held on the Cathe- 
dral grounds, corner of West Utica 
Street, Delaware and Linwood ave- 
nues. At 2 P. M. there will be gym- 


kana games for boys and girls, and} 


following the band concert and flag- 
raising there will be a ‘‘Victory Sup- 
per” served by the ladies of 
the committee being headed by Miss 
Vandewater. The supper will be served 
from 5 to 10 P. M., and everybody in 


Buffalo and vicinity will be welcome. 
A grand illumination and’ sparkler 


display will conclude the event of the 
oo Ae | | 
At nine o'clock 


soldiers and sailors 
all relatives and 
urgently asked to 


will be welcome guests of the congre- 
gation, and are cordially invited to) 


Zz 
if 


attend, 


Arthur Ww. 


the parish, | 


‘in the morning. of | 
Independence Day there will be a sol- 
emn high mass for the benefit of the 
“Over There’ and 
friends of such are 
attend. All soldiers! 
and sailors in Buffalo the 4th of July 
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John McCullough. ; - 
“His physique suited Roman parts—or our acceptance of the sturdy Roman—ideally. 
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N event which can not fail to appeal 

to the intellectual and cultured clientele 
of Theatregoers, is the coming engage- 
ment of the distinguished actor Louis 
James, assisted by Aphie James, in imposing 
and sumptuous presentations of Shake- 
speare’s Henry VIII; with Mr. James as 
Cardinal Wolsey and Aphie James as 
Queen Katharine, and Colman’s deliciously 


unique and vivacious comedy “The Jealous 


James 
as 
Muren 


Many of the finest traditions of the 
drama, as well as some of the most 
brilliant achievements of the American 
Stage, cluster around the name of this 
eminent player, who for half a century has 
contributed to the lovers of the drama the 
choicest brain-creations of the world’s 


greatest dramatists, and one who has at all 


times remained true to the classic traditions | 


of the stage by presenting his offerings in a 


manner commensurate with the dignity of 


Katharine 


Cons 
Hames 


Bt: 
Mr 


akley 


the author, and his own reputation as a 
player. 

This season’s contribution is undoubtedly 
the most ambitious and masterly he has 
ever attempted and will fully sustain the 


distinction bestowed upon him as “Amer- 


‘ica’s most representative Actor.” 


An exceptionally large and well. selected 
‘east of players will aid in giving life and 
‘vitality to these literary gems, 

) The scenic investiture is upon a scale of 


“5 1 
| 1d Buffalo ‘poy, took the part of the gh 23) 
& Noah - also from this city, was the srave-digeer- * aiss sachet | 
‘| fine Union Cor: ser sa fog te long a member of 
The funeral cortege yesterday : v4 E deaciauighedrmaria’ Birect. 
oung’s- bands. - Ches afi" er’s, Kehr’s Ae 
oa for a brief : he Times, a Nt Arty is in) 
.| canal at the foot of ‘Virgini : otter on the 
| between Fort Erie and 2 eg sie, capi ork River, 
# Paes finished & for the W. H. Thomson.—President Haye mes stituted 
ae ret - ng Guards, will hold a reception a 
“| concert ; wood Avenue and Virginia Street) on 
ham, for ie feats th ay ed eee awh 
, e Unita 
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slectric Light Shes ene is now at “ ork la ang 
ies nie re plays and light oper ae os a) 
Jacobs, new jeceig et the 
e Key in the 
Ceme- 
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HE , ruske for. ene” was SG ‘yeaa abe the Academy of Music was ; forced \ 


to ‘put the S. R. O. sign out early and later to turn people from its doors. —_ : : 


‘than ‘Allen, lifelong resident © died last evening at his home, m4 
daught er, Miss Frances Allen, PO vee 


679 Ellicott Street. He leaves 
The St. Louis ion ig Circle wi , Hamlet” this. evening at dae 
Hall. Otto F. An ill des d : Mischk 

q t of Laertes. J : | 
Sane’ and Claudius has: die. 

ae Emily O'Neil w d. Miss Annie 
Randers are Gertrude dite Pl “his Mig 
hee give a fine performance } 
a er 
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po, of Ethan Allen , lifelong resident of 
home this afternoon. Burial in Forest Lawn. 
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. CZ2art Prologue by Ruth C. Kelley 7 7/6 Flag Raising, “Victory Supper” 

| and Lawn Fete of St. Joseph’s) 


: siabiowts Geer 3 Jane T. McMahon | | Cathedral Parish July Fourth | 
to Be Biggest Event of Day. — 


a Oe | Mercita Clarice Andrle 
a AIDONEUS : At the meeting of the general com- 
| Beatrice Ingram — mittees of the parish of St. Joseph’s 
THALEIA, ; \Gathedral, held last evening in the 
| Marie Gertrude Wechter school auditorium, all arrangements 
| for the great patriotic celebration to 
Be DORIS, Helen C. Nagle _ be held on the cathedral grounds, cor- 
| | : '\ner of West Utica Street, Deleware 
bis inni ; . , and Linwood avenues, were completed. 
Bes. Spinning women; Jessie E. Kelley, Clara L. Winspear, Mary Oaks Hon. John J. Hynes presided and Rev. 
James F. Gloin, rector and his assist~ 
: A woodcutter ants, Revs. William Tobin and Leo 
ey Hannah J. Aarum Toomey were among the many pres- 
= PRATO a a} : 
tat cia Grace G. Ballard - Miss Vandewater of the Victory sup-~ 
b per committee made a flattering re- 
ie N ; ; port. It is expected that thousands 
r Nymphs; Act I, Misses Moran, Abraham, Menzies, Sullivan, McAuliffe, | will take part in this big feature of the 
FS i : bs i ll be seat- 
b Fish, Frances Andrle, Ryan, Then, Jansen, Fix, Jensen. rips — a ORY etevvindyep ne aver gret 
ey . ‘| served from 5 to 10 P. M. Various 
yn te ieeow ae ae ee 7 . committees reported arrangements 
enig. Fitzgerald, 1| perfected and “oceans of ice cream” 


and loads of candy will be supplied 
for the multitude expected. ; 

Daniel Ferry, chairman of the 
souvenir program exhibited copies of 
the superb souvenir program to be is- 
|\gued. It contains a splendid ‘picture 
of President Wilson in a bower of 
flags and in the attitude of address- 
ing the people in his characteristic 
manner. It is printed in the national 
colors, red, white and blue. 
The program follows: 
2 Pp, M., gymkana races for boys 
and girls to include egg, spoon, barrel, 
obstacle and foot races. | 

3 P. M., band concert. Aa 
oe SP. BE, oe ee: Flag donated 
| by Mr Norman. ¥. Mack — Rrief lt! 
| speeches by Hon. Byron R. Newton, 
Collector of the Port of New York; 
Hon. Charles Bennett Smith, M.C.; 
Hon. James M. Mead. Hon. Daniel J. 
Sweeney, Hon. John F. Malone, Hon. 
A. W. Kreinheder, Hon. Charles M. 
Heald, Hon. Henry F. Girvin and 
others. 

“The Star Spangled Banner” and 
“The American Flag,’ rccited by Otto 


ey . P. M., grand “Victory Sup- 
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1 to 10 P. M., band concert. 
'9 P. M., grand ftllumination. 
| ‘The ladies of the parish have made 
wonderful preparations to provide a 
most bountiful and appetizing supper 
and everybody in Buffalo is cordially 
invited to attend. -There will be many 
attractive booths, for candy, ite cream, 
Liberty dolls, etc, and the members 
of the parish will attend in large num- 
bers to welcome and entertain all vis- 
itors. This celebration will be one of 
the most elaborate, pretentious and 
enjoyable of the “day we celebrate’ || 
and it promises to be a huge success. | |, 
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| You Would Not Accept Counterfeit Money. 
|" ‘Why Accept Counterfeit Goods? 
INSIST ON HAVING WHAT YOU ASK 


EDWIN BOOTH, SEPT. 14, 1877. T ¥ 
: . 14, ; HIS PICTURE BOO ee 
VERY BEST HE HAD EVER aa be 
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MARCH 14th, 18395 — 
FIFTEEN YEARS AGO TOMORROW 
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Paday Slavin challenges Pete i 
Bea ved hb “ainions nges Peter Jackson.—Former State Treasure 

cue ee arrested in Mexico.—Bank at Bite eee 
Rie Wohieomery Gibba Mr. Anna Hudwirines tee fired the shot that 
mea: PHS avin et eeccoa Anna Huda brings suit against the Ham tits ! 
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March 14th, 1885—25 


Joe Goss, well-known +13 . 
| ; , , n pugilist, dj in Bngland.—Si 
Coorg cae. ot Pheapsinsis vai Maas ; Susfeseinage sae teats vee Roscoe} 
< ud ccted. president of the lui. 3 Xs Lid all LLG | 
Paper ae mee éd president of ener a a Cay eae,” 
‘SG ealers and paper hangers hold an j ; 
hake an jmportant confer Sabeia A faes Soo Ht 
‘all yess ty Street Theater in “Hast Lynne.”—Roller skating igen Ada Cho 
| Destine. ut’ the State. bnebiat. Gnectine ut i ze spreading to} 
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called to decide as to the erection of ¢ ———— 
Creston Clarke, second son of John Sleeper 


Vi 4 AES Clarke and Asia Booth Clarke, grandson of 
“Tall a ch 14th, 1870 40 Junius Brutus Booth, nephew of Edwin 
4alla Rookh” at the Academy of Mu Booth and brother of Wilfred Clarke, died 
be readings at St. James’ Haill.—-Fre at the Winyah Sanitarium, Asheville, N. C., 
* from. his home at No 404 El | Monday morning, March,?1, after more than 
nM Falvey for sticki a i *M1 + a year’s illness with cu, etasic, - His con- 
d b6 iotinite 5 ng out his to dition did not become serious until a sew 
| OMICCT Be weeks ago, and his removal to the sanitari- 
y tke old _.. 1 um did not take place till ten days before 
his death. Till the last Mr. Clarke did not 

give up the hope of soon returning to the 

stage, where for many years he had been @& 


CRESTON CLARKE DIES. 
prominent exponent of Shakespearean and 


. Worthy Member of the Booth Family Taken Giher classic productions. 
Off by Tuberculosis. Mr. Clarke was born in Philadelphia Aug. 
30, 1865. He received his education in Paris 
and London, and in the latter city began 
his stage career as Francois in his uncle, 
Edwin Booth’s, production of Richelieu in 
1882 at the Adelphi Theatre. In 1886 he 
came to America and joined the stock com- 
pany at Wallack’s Theatre during the last 
years of Mr. Wallack’s management. Here 
he was seen as Roy Marston in Harvest, 
George Seagrim in Sophia, Frank Moreland 
in The Harbor Lights, and Lieutenant Von 
Derveset in The Dominie’s Daughter. The 
following year he organized his own com- 
pany and made his debut as a star in the 
role of Hamlet in Richmond, Va., where his 
grandfather, Junius Booth, made his first 
appearance in America. He next went with 
Julia Marlowe as her leading man. and then 
filled the same position for Minna Gale. 
I'wo years with Daly’s stock company fol- 
lowed, during which he appeared as Modus 
in The Hunchback, the Knave in The Knave, 
Orsini in Twelfth Night. Ruy Gomez in 
Faint Heart, in Little Miss Poddlekins, The 
Last Word. and Little Miss Million. In 
1893-1894 Mr. Clarke again starred in Ham- 
let, David Garrick, The Merchant of Venice, 
Othello, and Richelieu. In 1897-8 he pro- 
duced his own romantic play, The Last of 
His Race. In 1903 he interrupted his star- 
ring tour to appear in special stock engage- 
ments, after which he played in support of 
James O’Neill in The Adventures of Gerard 
and with Amelia Bingham in Olympe. For 
the three years following, 1904-7. he starred 
two seasons in Monsieur Beaucaire and one 
season in The Ragged Messenger. Then fol- 
lowed his tour in The Power That Governs. 
Mr. Clarke’s last appearance was as the 
Drainman in The Servant in the House, 
with which he continued till forced by ill- 
ness to give up the part about four weeks 
ago. Mr. Clarke’s work has most always 
heen with the classic parts made famous by 
his ancestors. Besides the plays named 
above he appeared in Much Ado About Noth- 
ing, Romeo and Juliet, As You Like It, 
Richard III, The Taming of the Shrew, The 
Fool’s Revenge. The Lady of Lyons, Ruy 
Blas, The Bells, The Raven, Don Cesar de 
Bazan. The Marble Heart, A Son of France, 
and The Only Way. He was married April 
17: 1895, to Adelaide Prince, an actress and 
playwright, who played with him for several 
seasons. She survives him. The body was 
prought to New York for burial in Mt. Ken- 
a . sico Cemetery. 
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| Edward Howard Grig 
| Semblances to modern Game, 


The third of the lectures on the 
Humanity of Shakespeare, given ‘by | 
Hdward Howard Griggs under the aus- 
pices of the Women Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, was heard last evening at the Lar) — 
fayette High School. Julius Caesar Was | — 
the subject.” 6: 
| Julius Caesar is the first of the world’s 
tragedies written by Shakespeare, Mr.; — 
Griggs said. With marvelous fidelity ae 
Shakespeare has portrayed the Roman | — =e 
atmosphere and political and social’ con- | fe: 
ditions and the poetical, historical and| 
psychological understanding of that! “23 
chapter in Roman history has never ee | 
been equaled by any other dramatist. ee) 

“the theme,’ said the lecturer, “is 
the struggle between two great jdeas——4 228) 
between the new republic and the old) 
empire and herein is the unity of the 
drama expressed. In The Merchant of 
Venice, the unity was in the balancing | 
of characters; in Julius Caesar, the Bi 
unity consists in the conflict between; — 
‘two equally as well-defined ideas and | 
| interpretations of the laws of life. We 
must remember that Rome was never | 
anything but a wonderful city which | 
| governed the world and that when the | — 
stern, stocial, tense Romans came in 
‘contact with the pleasure-loving, self- | 
‘indulgent Easterners, it was small won- } — 
der that they became corrupted.” Boo 

“Mr. Griggs made emphatic that the, 
eharacters in the drama were living | ] 
men, not stilted creations made for the.g #2) 
express purpcse of telling the story) — 
of Caesar’s assassination. The way in| | 
which Julius Caesar is pictured as aj 
successful man is characteritic of pio 
Shakepeare’s love of worldly stccess. he 

Brutus is a profound psychological Vs 
study. He is noble, stoical, reverenced, fe : 
high principled, but he has no practical | 
understanding of the affairs of men. He 
knew the theory of the game, but not |} 


pe ae 


the position of the pawns on the chess- ey 
| poard. He wouldn’t crush a fly on the | 
Otto F. Andrele. | window pane,” said Mr. Griggs, “but | OA 
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eu 
os 


Buffalo ‘Actor in the Character of Jean Maraise, Leading Support of phe would badarbn ws death order for 10,000 
men—from principle. Brutus was a dan-'— “i 


R. B. Mantell in “The Light of Other Days.” . . ? ft 
j gerous man, impractical, a dreamer who 


would kill Caesar’ merely because’ he 
might become a tyrant. 
“Cassius was a successful ward boss | 
: raised to a high dimension, an ill-inten- ls 
( tioned man, but one who knew the| | 
workings of the game. He would have ieee 
wrought less havoc than the high-prin- 
cipled Brutus.” , 
Portia, wife of Brutus, Mr. Griggs de- 
scribed as:a ray of mellow sunshine} | 
preaking in on the gray tragedy, a yg 
womanly woman, matured and devel-} ad 


oped, who bravely tried to play the}, 


———-r —- 


Mr. Griggs read a number of the im-j — 
| portant scenes of the play, showing thé) — 
development of the action, the wonder-| — 
ful study of human nature. and thet = 
fidelity with which Shakespeare por-| — 
trayed his theme. Mr. Griggs considers! | 
the scene preceding Caesar's assassina: 
tion and. Antony's speech to the peopk 
the two greatest studies in the play. 
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The picture to the left is from a painting made by Mr. Andrle himself. 


OTTO F. ANDRLE, WELL-KNOWN BUFFALO ARTIST AND ACTOR, WITH LOUIS JAMES COMPANY. 


Mr. Andrle has been a member of 


Robert B. Mantell’s Company and will be one of Mr. James’ principal supports this season. 


en ene ed 


felt want’ in providing these refined\| and will be the 


and enjoyable Sunday evening enter- 
talments. 


ANDRLE WITH LOUIS JAMES 


Otto EF. Andrle, the well-known ar- 
tist and actor of Buffalo, has joined 
Louis James’ company for the season 
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leading support of the 
distinguished star. Mr. Andrle has 
been seen in many important roles, 
both in comedy and tragedy, and is 
a versatile and painstaking actor of 
acknowledged ability. His first. ap- 
pearance was. with the late Frank 


Mayo at the Star and Niblo’s theaters 
His work as an 


in New York City. 
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artist has received great praise in the 
Eastern cities and many of his de- 
signs now adorn some of the finest 
churches throughout the country.* Mr. 
James intends to make an elaborate 
production of Shakespeare’s “King 
Henry VIII,” and Mr. Andrie_ will 
have one of the most important roles 
in the cast. 
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S - * . @Prro fF. ANDRLE.. | 

is The professional career of ‘Mr. Otto 

\f. Andrle has been one of prominent 

= ‘suecess and one that is the result main- 

= teined principally, by natural , ability, 

3 ‘artistic temperament, | conscientious 

ze ‘study and excellent training, Being ae- 

a voted to the art of painting and music! 

ei he has at times designed productions, | 

fs ‘painted scenery, composed songs. and | 

fe ‘incidental music, in fact, arranged and | 

& directed entire productions for the, 

x 'stage. Mr. Andrie has been secn as. 

E ‘jeading support with some of the best 

if | stars and productions, among them the 

fe, late Frank Mayo, Ada Gray, Prisoner 
lof Zenda, Willard’s Cardinal, Charles 

} | Hanford, James O’Neil, Robert Manteli, 
|etc. Having run the gamut from. farce 
| comedy to tragedy Mr. Mantell pre- 

eal | dicted for him a brilliant future, say- 

i |ing that he will some day be a great 

a Vagos s is At 

+ . : : ere 2 a. wai 
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MR. OTTO F. ANDRLE, 

Wel . 

| I oath Buffalonian Whose Success on the Professional Stage This 

‘ ear Surpasses Even His Triumphs of Former Years 
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| THE VAMPIRE 


A Painting by SIR PHILIP BURNE-JONES 
which inspired the following Poem by 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


| A fool there was and he made his prayer— Oh, the toil we lost and the spoil we lost— 
| (Even as you and [) And the excellent things we planned 
| To a rag and a bone and a hank of hair— Belong to the woman who didn’t know why— 
(We called her the woman who did not care) (And now we know she never knew why) 
| But the fool he called her his lady fair — And did not understand. 
| (Even as you and I.) 
Oh, the years we waste and the tears we waste— The fool was stripped to his foolish hide— 
(Even as you and I,) 
And the work of our head and hand i : : : 
; Which she might have seen when she threw him aside 
Belong to the woman who did not know— Figs ‘ 
; (But it isn’t on record the lady tried) = 
(And now we know that she never could know) ; i : : 
: So some of him lived but the most of him died 
And did not understand. 


(Even as you and I.) 
A fool there was and his goods he spent— 


(Even as you and I.) But it isn’t the shame, and it isn’t the blame 
Honor and faith and a sure intent— That stings like a white hot brand— 

(And it wasn’t the least what the lady meant) Its coming to know that she never knew why— 
But a fool must follow his natural bent (Seeing at last she could never know why) 

(Even as you and I.) ' And could never understand. 


| FREDERIC THOMPSON WILL PRESENT 


ROBERT HILLIARD IN A Foo. THERE WaAS 


| 
| STAR THEATRE 
WEEK, COMMENCING MONDAY, MARCH 21 
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The: engageme oe oo THERE is a foolish intoxication in, mountains in anywise - corresponding : 
week will mark the first appé 1 ine enchantment of distance. with ours.” bee iiare 5 
here of beautiful and accom) we yearn for the far away and Close range every day intercourse 7 : 
Rosabel Morrison in Goethe’s | spurn or ignore the ‘petter things! blinds us to the beauties that le along | haa 
tal and soul lifting drama, "| nearby. our most-frequented paths, ear hele . 3 
with which the name of her ill “Most people,” says Ingersoll, “have| Were the Alps in ‘India ine hi a 
father, the late Lewis Morris}| a certain reverence for the old, be-| tourists would, journey bg La cee 
ieee for a quarter of cause it is old. They think a man is We crown Phidias now tha e ee 2 
‘3 ae F - t better for being dead, especially if he| been twenty-three centuries dead, bu eS 
tury. Miss Morrison's interp has heeh dead a long time.” tn 'his day he ate prison pig : ' 
of the role of Marguerite sta Distance is deceptive! We unthinkingly talk about ‘the | 
vividly in the history of mode} pogsibly Demosthenes was the sreat-/ good old times.” | | 
achievements, and the fact 1] est orator who ever lived; probably he These are the best times the world 
grand old “drama: " ih hg tati ; eating by | the has pete known—these twentieth cen- 

i under the Morrison s reputation is pr n! tury times. | 
caer tk sente of magnificenc| halo of distance. , Do those who talk so much about ca 
before attempted will appea Oratory possesses two prime ele- “the good old times” want to £0 nae ef 

f theate ‘batrons wit ments—the meat and the manner It} io the times of Charles Il. and the yl 
Ce aia Scio ae has long. is not at all improbable that we have} yenrys, when kings were targets, the eo) 
household word. WS as 


orators today who are fully as elo- | home a harem and life a moral, politi- 
whose successful pilotage of | We quote them as ideals because There is a peculiarly deceptive qual- 


quent as were Demosthenes or Cicero. | 44) and social mockery? 

of such celebrities as Madai| they have been dead a long time, — ity in long-range vision. 
Bernhardt, Mrs. Patrick C How many of us peiyp cen beers “We. are, led, ‘to idealize and dgolize 
Chevalier and Guilbert and t | #bout Kate Barnary. 0 Ke] t) ane. past,” says ‘Matthews. 7+; Enisils 

: . She has done more for humanity than the average mind “is 

Ferra, 3 ne. SABRES! Joan of Arc ever did, yt every_school- largely kee We generalize and 
grange yee ae ppg hoy Rnows the etary “of “the vane huey. Bt ‘conclusions e Oe gene wee . 

i i i a prominent man WwW! ew 

itie tire int rad eT tags > Kate Barnard is kncwn as “the 0; ve qeiewe only by reputation stands . 
vance promises. Mr. Gorn gel of Oklahoma,” She has clothed ahd in our minds eye asa Colossus; 

gone into the realms of th€| and cared for an army of destitute |~cigse contact is apt to shatter our. idol 
the musical and the highly §j children; she has organized and se-| 2.4 metamorphose our ‘giant into a 

lar for his aids to impressive 

association with Herrmann giv 


cured emplo¥ment for an army of the pigmy. 
close acquaintance with the } 


—s 


unemployed; she has lifted men OF The past is interesting as a story ee 
and rescued women and children from | 15x; it is valuable for its lessons and ig 


tie toens ; F era ‘ath. She. has had a}, s but the: real worth- hers 

illusionists’ methods in his p | disgrace and déath its precedents, bu : 

‘gphere. The famous Brocke potent purifying influence upon the while time is now—1909, 6 

is a combination of Herrman polities of the Infant State. Don't foster the idea that the bg 2 

art and the effects employed t But we pass her by because she'is| good times are the es apy age eee j 

Morrison. It will contain all here, active and alive. It is to the!and that the only grea ia By, 
pees . | dead past that we pay homage. _} men, | Oi onek tA \ 

ments: of mystery that made “The Swiss,” says Ruskin, “have cer- Change your focus; live ve vena 

magician’s act one of the tainly no feelings respecting. their | far away but in the present. . % f 


ever placed before the publi Rae ps y 
phisto, as heretofore, introduces"faus.; 5 3 : j | =i aS 
to the revels of the demons and spirits|¢ . en 
from the summit of the Brocken, but} 7 
the delirium of color and action that. 


is revealed to his dazzled ‘senses is said 
to scale the heights of the spectacu-} + 
lar. The scene is Hell as Dante de- 
scribes it. Another departure is the 
new staging of the Cathedral scene, | ¢ 
in which is shown in graphic detail, 
the interior of the edifice, with the 
pews, pulpit and organ loft. ‘The min- : 
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ister stands at his lectern and preach- 
es his sermon, the members of the 
‘congregation are seen at their devo- 
tions, while the voices of trained sing- 
ers are raised in sacred songs; the 
whole giving as elevating and uplift- 
ing an effect as though the spectators 
were really sitting in a house of wor- 
. ship. | 
Magic is also used in the Apotheosis 
scene, Herrmann’s wonderful leviation 
showing Marguerite slowly rising 
from her couch in the prison cell and 
ascending to Heaven, while voices of 
unseen singers chant heavenly music 
as the angels beckon her on to re- 
demption and peace. 5 
Miss Morrison, star of the Faust 
company, was educated in Philadel- 
phia, at the Convent of Mercy, and 
while there, became infatuated with 
the idea of taking the veil. Her par- 
ents had considerable difficulty in dis- 
suading her from adopting such a life, 
and ‘both ‘being prominent in the dra- 
matic profession (lew Morrison and 
Rose Wood) they took her with them 
on one of their tours, hoping that 
the varied vicissitudes of a theatrical 
campaign would tend to alter her de- 
termination. They succeeded far be- 
yond their expectations, for the relig- | 
iously inclined girl developed a strong }: 
passion for the stage, and finally { 
- adopted it as a profession, _ Seema 
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OTTO F. ANDRLE. a 
Will be the leading man in support 
Jof Louis James next season. 
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Robert B. Mantell. 


As Brutus, one of his most artistic 
and forceful Skakespearean roles. 


LOUIS JAMES AND APHIE JAMES. 


THE MIRROR above publishes the first 
photograph of Louis James as Cardinal 
Wolsey in Henry VIII and_ Aphie 
James as Queen Kathrine. Mr. James has 
prepared an entirely new production for the 
proper presentation of Shakespeare’s great 
histerical drama, and his tour will embrace 
the South, the Pacific Coast and the North- 
west, being booked to June 1, 1910. Aphie 
James will have the distinction of being the 
youngest actress to essay the role of Kath- 
rine. and an army of well wishers expect a 
dramatic triumph for her. It may be inter- 


esting to state that George Alexander will 
produce Henry VIII at the St. James’ Thea- 
tre, London, in the early Fall with Ellen 
Terry as Kathrine. In addition to the very 
pretentious production of Henry VIII, Mr. 
James will occasionally present the old 
English comedy, The Jealous Wife, Mr. 
James appearing as Mr. Oakley and Aphie 
James as Mrs. Oakley. This one-time fa- 
mous comedy calls for the most magnificent 
costuming, which Mr. James has provided 
with his well-known reputation for com- 
pleteness of detail. 


oe  tlee VuUl ~ne 
problem of how best to earn a living. 
For six months I tried a boarding- 
house. The tradesmen became clamor- 
ous. Most of the household furniture 
went to satisfy their claims. eo 

“The girls, who were twelve and four- 
teen years old, were both bright. They 
could dance almost aS soon as they 
could walk. They could sing, I thought 
they had talent for the stage. I had a 
brother who was wealthy and who 
wanted to adopt them. I was deter- 
mined to keep them myself. When I 
spoke to him about putting them on the 
Stage he was shocked. He looked at 
me as though he was going to faint. He |’ 
begged me not to disgrace the family. 

“We had got down to our last $50 
when I took the children to Buffalo. 
We left our trunks at a hotel and went 
to a variety theater. The manager was 
rehearsing a company, they told us, 
and I said we would wait. It must have 
been three hours before he came out:| 
and asked me what we wanted. Tf told” 
him I wanted to put my little girls on 
the stage, but I didn’t know how. He 
asked me what they could do. I said, 
| ‘They are bright. They learn quickly. | 
They can dance and sing.’ 

“The manager looked at them. Even 
in that time of terrible trouble, I was | 
| proud of them. They were so bright, 
So pretty, so cheerful. The family 
troubles weighed lightly on them. They 
looked up at him and smiled. He 
thought a minute, then called us back 
on the stage and heard them ‘sing and 
watched them dance. “—M,’ he said. 
He didn’t say he liked their voices nor | 
their dancing. My heart sank. I 
thought he would at least say he liked | 
their voices, but he didn’t. ! 
“Where are you staying?’ he said. I 
mentioned the hotel. It was the only 
one I know, a leading hotel. I don’t re- 
member the name. He said, ‘People in 
| the business stay at the City Hotel. 

We’re all down there. You'd better. 
come there.’ We went, and he gave us 
a box, and said the children should go 
every night to see the show. We went 
for four nights, and the girls were imi- 
tating everybody on the stage. 

“Meanwhile, the manager hadn’t said 
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wowvsue +t Was gelling uesperate, out 
on the fifth night he came atound to the 
box and handed me a telegram. ‘I’ve 


got you an engagement,’ he said. There 


it was: ‘Will give the team of little 
girls $80 a week.’ We went to Roches- 


| ter the next day. The girls sang songs 
and danced in a variety house there for ' 


three weeks. Then the manager wrote 
for us and we went back to Buffalo, and 
the children played in his theater for 


four months. 


“Before they went on, he said, ‘Better 
change their name. Campbell isn’t a 
good show name. Call them the Irwin 
girls.’ The manager’s name was Dan 
Shelby. He never liked to read or hear 
that Tony Pastor put them on the 
stage, for he didn’t. We went from 


Buffalo to the West, and it was in their 


second year on the stage, while they 
were playing in.a Detroit house, that 
Mr. Pastor saw them. After a few 
months we went to New York, and they 
made their appearance at Pastor’s. 
“The first years were hard ones. I 
made the girls’ dresses out of my old 
ones, left from the wardrobe that was a 
reminder of ‘better days.’ I was always 
on the lookout for new songs for them, 
and getting them up in them, and was 


{always with them at the theater. At 


one theater in the West, orders came to 
the stage door that I was not to be ad- 
mitted. ‘No mothers. allowed around 
the theater,’ was the order. But the 
messenger carried back the news, “Their 
mother ain’t like a mother. She looks 
as young as the girls.’ That queer ar- 
gument prevailed, and I was allowed to 
stay in the dressing-room and dress 
the children as usual, and wait with 
them until time for their act. Then, as 
usual, I went in front and watched 


{them with a sinking heart, always 


afraid that something might go wrong, 
always terribly anxious. I am anxious 
yet.” 
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etic Personality — 
Of Madame Kalich 


Product of the Old School Method of Teaching the Art of Ex- 


pression on the Stage. 


The world has but few actresses and, that her repression; and above ali 


when a new creative personality looms 
large on the dramatic horizon and 
impresses the power of her genius 
in one contrasting characterization af- 
ter another, it is small wonder that 
she is given the recognition due to 
her unique position in language that 
glows with the ripened opinions of 
America’s most authoritive play re- 
viewers. 

Bertha Kalich, whose interpreta- 
tion of Marta, the peasant girl in 
Angel Guimera’s masterpiece, ‘‘Marta 
of the Lowlands,’’ has bean a succes- 
sion of veritable triumphs in one city 
after another of her present tour, has 
been the recipient of the most un- 
usual tributes ever accorded a dra- 
matic star by the foremost cities of 
the United States. To Bernharat, to 
Duse and to Rachel] the critics have 
turned in seeking a comparison for 
the unique methods of dramatic in- 
tent, the grand style, the wonderful 
stage technique, the remarkable 
knowledge of pantomine, the warmth 
of emotional passion and the power 
she possesses of thrilling an audience 
in the stress of the supreme dramatic 


moments. 


iis a product of the “old 


This woman, who was born in 
Lemberg, the capital of Galacia, Aus- 
trian-Poland, and who up to 1905 
has acted exclusively in foreign 
tongues, in the three years of her Eng- 
lish speaking career, has achieved the 
notable distinction of being classed 
with the greatest of dramatic artists. 

And it has been not a little hard 
work and persistency couplea with 
rare histrionic gifts that has created 
Madame Kalich, the artiste, for she 
school” 
method of teaching the art of expres- 
sion in the theater, a training that 
includes in her instance, a repertoire 
of over 200 parts in opera and drama. 

This unusual histrionic training has 
unquentionably had its influence in 
the development by Madame Kalich 
of a new school of acting—of subtle 
shadings and masterly, wonderful re- 
pressions. So convential are her 
methods that she tramples upon the 


the soul of the woman shines forth 
more beautiful and illuminating than 
the very meaning of the lines. Thai 
which transpires in her mind, is read 
by the twitching of the fingers, by the 
trembling of her lips, by the won- 
derous expression of her eyes. | 

It has been said Madame Kalich 
that her pantomine is as eloguent as 
speech, and her portrayal of Marta— 
which is rich in pantomine oppor- 


tunities—amply justifies this gracious 


tribute. 


The varied service of Madame Kal-. 


ich in almost every kind of role that 
playwright has written has so crys- 
talized her individuality that the mo- 
ment she appears on the scene she 
grips attention and holds it. She need 
not say anything; she has but to come 
into view and instantly the fascination 
of the woman is felt. 


makes Madame Kalich notable. 
_ The performance in Marta is a study 
in artistic realism and there is not 


a moment when Madame Kalich is | 


within view that she does not com- 
mand the attention of even the most 
blase- theatergoers. Under her strange 
quiet, in the first act, is felt the in- 
tensity and heat of the smouldering 


fire that later, when she orders the > 


gossiping villagers from her dooryard 
bursts forth with all the fire and pas- 
sion of the Southern peasant. . 

It is in the second and third act, 
however, where Manelich learns the 
truth regarding his wife’s :previous re- 
lations with the ‘‘Master’’ Sebastion, 
and where the infamous Sebastion is 
killed in defense of Marta, that Ma- 
dame. Kalich finds her greatest op- 
portunity—for these two acts run the 
gamut of emotion and give her those 
telling moments of dramatic strength 
in which she fairly thrills her audi- 
ence by the verity and treméndous 
power of her acting; acting which is 
intensity, in suggestivity, in artistic 


conventions and the lines she speaks’ finish and finesse and in emotional 


are no more pregnant with meaning 


» 
4 


strength is seldom, equalled. 
an ere nae eee 


An@ it is the. 
spirit of the woman, and the char-. 
acter that is behind and within the 
physical that claims attention and. 
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BARRETT AS 


been well and comprehensively de- 
scribed by stage historians. 

The actor of to-day can learn 
much by calmly reflecting on the 
methods pursued by Barrett in secur- 
ing a permanent foothold on the 
American stage. Success was not 
easily accomplished. Each _ step 
toward the end required fighting 
inch bv. inch...For_vears the laurel 


Cassivus.’? 


une seemed to mock him as she 
held the wreath in her hand and 
beckoned him onward. Even whey 
he had reached the goal and tk 
prize was within his grasp. his ex: 
tions did not cease, neither did 
ambition lose a particle of its 
time fervor. The place he had 

for himself in the front rank ¢ 
world’s exponents of the drama. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE 


Abner Howland, a merchant Carl Sherman 
Oscar Loring, his ward _ Fred W. Boeckel 
Tom Howland, his nephew sc Charles J. Kraebel 
Policy Newcomb, an insurance agent - Guy S. Maier 


Spicer Spofford, clerk in an insurance office - William A. Bird, Jr. 
Mrs. Gordon Howland, a widow Mercita C. Andrle 
Alice Howland, her daughter Ora A. Metz 
Lena Howland, Abner’s adopted daughter Julia Fields 
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MASTEN PARK 
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A COMEDY IN THREE ACTS 
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HIGH SCHOOL 


Friday and Saturday Evenings 
February 14 and 15, 1908 


at eight o’clock 
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256 
maintain. From first to last he was 
a worker; a worker with a con- 


science; a worker with never flagging 
ambition; a worker whom actors of 
to-day may well emulate. 

His work was of an inspiring char- 
acter. Though lacking perhaps in 
the magnetism and power of en- 
chantment which characterized Edwin 
Booth, Barrett’s art never failed to 
impress itself indelibly on his au- 
ditors. To give an humble illustra- 
tion of the effect of his wonderful 
power, I can cite my own experi- 
ence after witnessing him for the 
first time. The theatre was the old 


LAWRENCE BARRETT. 


Boston Museum and the play was 
Richelieu. When I left that historic 
playhouse after the curtain had fallen 
on the last act of Bulwer Lytton’s 
masterpiece, I found myself burning 
with a desire to try to follow the 
pace which Barrett had set so glori- 
ously. 

In connection with his impersona- 
tion @f Richelieu there ts'itold a 
story, which, though it borders on 
the ludicrous, will serve to show the 
effect his interpretation of the rdle 
of the mighty cardinal was capable 
of making. In the early eighties 
Barrett played Richelieu in Worces-_ 
his 


ier, shaving was portion... of 
audience a delegation of students 
from ‘Holy Cross’ Colleges, . The 


young men were kindly received by 
the actor behind the scenes after the 
play, and when they finally retired to 
their dormitory in the top story of 
the college, they went to sleep only 
to dream of the great cardinal and 
his impersonators. One of their 
number was so wrought up by the 
‘curse scene’”’ that in the middle of 
the night, while his fellow-students 
were slumbering peacefully in their 
cots about him, his imagination, re- 
leased by sleep from his control, 
overpowered him. Jumping from 
his bed, with his arms raised on 
high, he delivered at the top of his 
voice those memorable lines com- 
mencing: ‘“ Around her form I draw 
the awful circle of our Holy Church”’ 
and proceeded to the end of the 
curse, while his companions, rudely 
awakened, quaked in terror under 
the neighboring sheets. 

Unlike his two great contem- 
poraries, Booth and McCullough, 
Barrett was not satisfied with follow- 
ing the well beaten path over which 


Famous Actor, Companion 
of Booth and Forrest, | 
Visits Early Scenes. 


‘TELLS OF NBARLY FATAL 
FIRST “SHOW” BFFORT 


“Am I glad to get back to Buffalo?” 
said James O’Neill to a Courier “re~ } 
porter last night. ‘It was here that I 
spent the happiest days of my life, my 
poyhood days. My father and mother, 
after their arrival from ireland, had a 
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modest home among our 0 


wn people 


down on the waterfront. 
schooling I ever got was 


The only 
in the little 


parochial school of St. 


Joseph’s 


parish, 


and it was in St. Joseph’ 


s Cathedral 


that I: received my first communion. 


and while 


I was there this mor 


ning, 


the cathedral, remodeled as it has 
been, is different from the place where 
I worshiped as a boy, there still clings 
about it something that vividly recals 
to my mind the joyous, care-free days 
of long ago.” 

“Mr. O'Neill related that it was while 


he wa 
ceived 
; man. 


s a boy in this city that he con- 


the idea 
“Three or four boys, 


of becoming a show- 


including 


d heard that snakes 


were 


imyself, ha 
plentiful around the 
Fort BErie,’”’ he said, 
that it would be a 


old fortress at 
“and we thought 
fine thing to g0 


over there and get some of the snakes’) 
“We caught | 


several, by using forked sticks, and tied | 


for exhibition purposes. 


that they couldn’t 
throwing them into 
started 


them together. so 
‘get away. After 
the bottém of the scow Wwe 
‘pack for Buffalo. — ee 
| ‘We were not far from the Canadian 
shore when the swirling current of the 
river swept our little boat down stream. 
1 We shouted frantically for help, but 
‘our tiny voices failed to. arrest the at- 
‘tention of anyone on either side of the 
river. We were carried for miles down 
ithe river, and it began to look as if 
| the theatrical career of one ‘Jimmie’ 
O'Neill was to be nipped in the bud by 
lan awful plunge over the prink of the 
American Falls. 
“Rortunately fishermen, who were 


trolling five or six miles this side of the 
Falls heard our cries and towed us 
ashore. It was a long walk back to 


Buffalo, but we were SO glad at having 
peen saved we did’nt mind it.” 


rett, and J. 
a veritable 


Neilsen after her first 


had ever played with. 
7 Trishman 
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Neilsen, Hdwin Booth, Lawrence Bar- | 

W. Sheridan. His mind is 
store-house of interesting || 
anecdotes relating to those celebrated 


On the return to Europe of Adelaide 
: triumphal tour 
is related that she 
was asked who was the greatest Romeo 


in 
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cr : Reeve. 
HE Matinee Girl presents these lines, 
which she borrowed from the dressing- 
room of a popular American star last 
ee week, as a New Year’s gift to the pro- 
ession. Memorize them and. make them your 
traveling companions. Get them grown into 
an inseparable part of your creed of life. I 
don’t know who wrote them, but whoever he 
be he is a benefactor of his race: . 
Keep a-goin’! 
If you etree a thorn or rose, 
: : eep a-goin’! 
If it hails or if it snows, 
oe Keep a-goin’! 
Taint no use to sit and whine 
When the fish ain’t on your line, 


Bait your hook an’ keep on tryin’— 
Keep a-goin’! 


2 be 


‘When the weather kills your crop, 
Keep a-goin’! 

When you tumble from the. top, 

: Keep a-goin’! 

"Spose you’re out o’ every dime? 

Gettin’ broke ain’t any. crime; 

Tell the world you’re feelin’ prime, 
Keep a-goin’! 

When it looks like all is up, 

i Keep a-goin’! 

' - Drain the sweetness from the cup. 

} Keep a-goin’! 

_. See the wild birds on the wing! 

( Hear the bells that sweetly ring! 

4 When you feel like singin’ sing! 

P Keep a-goin’! 

; a 
It gave me an attack of the creeps to read 

this in a letter from one of the gayest natured 

| and sunniest souled women on the stage: 

‘ ‘“'This*is the hotel where poor, tired Clara 
Bloodgood went to sleep—in the suite right 
under this one. Last night I awoke toward 
dawn oppressed by something that had 

| troubled me, and somehow I thought of her. 
; And I tried to get her to come up just this 
one flight and tell me the Answer. But, 
though I stared straight ahead, and called 
coaxingly to her and waited, she couldn’t or 
wouldn’t come. I am afraid we all have to 
find the Answer for ourselves.” 


Me 


HAMLET’S MADNESS, 


HE softened tone assumed by Kean, in Ham- 

| let, in his interview with Ophelia, so differ- 
ent from that of Kemble, occasioned some critical 
controversy. Davies, in his Dramatic Miscellanies, 
‘has the following passage: ‘The assumed mad- 
ness with Ophelia was, by Garrick, in my opin- 
ion, made too boisterous. He should have re- 

membered that he was reasoning with a young 

‘lady to whom he had professed the tenderness 
of passion. Wilks retained enough of disguised 
‘madness, but at the same time preserved the 
' feelings of a lover and the delicacy of a gentle- 
/man. Barry was not so violent as Garrick, and 
was consequently nearer to the intention of the 
author. Sheridan, Smith and Henderson have all 

in this scene avoided a manner too outrageous.” 
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A comedy in three (2s will bei. 
presented in Masten. Park High School 
under the direction of <a 


Mr. O'Neill has been associated in Som / | 
plays with Charlotte Cushman, Edwin ings February 1fth 9rstiows: A Ha 
Forrest, Barry Sullivan, Adelaide east of char Cee chewman, 


‘Howland, a merchant, 
Loring, his ward, , 
Tom Howland. his nephew, 


Boeckel, : ae 
Charles J. Kraebel; Policy. Newcomb, 
‘an insurance agent, uy 5S. . Maier; 

Sy insurance 


office, William A. Bird, Jr; Mrs. Gor- 
‘Howland, a widow, , , 
Celis Alice Howard, her daughter, 


Metz; Lina Howland, Abner’s 


adopted daughter, | 


S 


| 


> 
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tain ‘top pointing the way of the climbers | 
below to the heights. “Here are such > 
words, sent me by way of a letter from the | 
Maine woods, from a younger actor: | 

“TI met an old actor the other day who 
never rose from out the ranks, but who worked 
Steadily away, receiving a small Salary and 
yet laying by a goodly number of dollars for 
his old age. He has been happy. Some peo- 
ple might be unkind enough to say he was a 
failure, but measured by common-sense stand- 
ards he was not. For he had worked con- 
scientiously, giving to his parts the best that 
was in him, and always working with a rey- 
erent feeling for his art. He is a grandfather. 
His family life has always been beautiful. 
Now he is going to retire. It seemed to me 
that perhaps his success is greater than that 
of many of his brothers who have won fame 
and glory. 

“What he said to us as our companies met 
at a cheerless little railway station to-day set 
me thinking. He had got many good things 
out of life. He had lived usefully, and now 
in his old age has his reward. He has not 
been penurious. He went to good hotels and 
wore the best of clothes, but he didn’t throw 
money away. He lived well, but the money 
over expenses he saved and invested. I am 
afraid there are not many like him. Anyway, 
it seemed to me that his words are a message 


of success to the profession and I send them 


to the profession through you. 

“* Boys and girls,’ he said, ‘ this is a busi- 
hess that has many ups and downs, and the 
majority of us just live for each day with 
little thought of the morrow. Most of us 
earn much larger salaries than other men in 
many of the different walks of life. But most 
of us never really try to save. ; | 

“*T was that way when I started in the 
business, but I heard old Joe Jefferson say at 
a benefit given for some brother who was sick 
and destitute, ‘If actors would only adjust 
their business faculty to the normal faculty 
of the business man and learn to invest their 
eed what a wealthy profession this would 

€ 


“*T thought a great deal about that, and I 
realized that all of us couldn’t be great, but 
that we could get as good a living for our- 
Selves on the stage as in other walks of life, 
and retire, as other men do, when we reach the 
three score mark. Boys and girls, this is my 
last season. Next year I’m going to watch 
the rest.of you work,’ ” 


5d 


In a between-acts chat while seeing that 


pretty play whimsy Under the Greenwood . 


Tree, I heard the opinions of two stars about 
managers: 

“Managers are only necessary to do the 
thinking for those who can’t think,” from one 
insurgent. 

Lovely Maxine Elliott, who was never more 
“the picture woman,” the title which Daniel 
Frawley, one of her first managers and 
teachers, appended to her, than in this latest 
play, was as candid: 

“TI threw off the yoke because I was tired 
of paying a manager for doing what I did my- 
self, anyway. I read all the manuscripts, I 
conferred with the author, I attended to al! 
the business. What did I pay him for? Tc 
book routes, and when you have a good at: 
traction you can book your own routes.” 


Sn aa 


devil.” 


7 


There’s always a neat bit of philosophy, © 
albeit a worldly Philosophy, in a Clyde Fitch a 


a Fitchism. At any rate it is true, “The — 
foolish little people, like half-fledged chickens, 


are always taken care of. It will always be 
so. 
oe e 


fection.’ | 

It is a motto thoroughly approved by his 
manager, David Belasco, who reiterates tire- 
lessly his dictum: “TI believe in the little 


hundred times, “General Warren has made 
ne more trouble than any man in the army,” 


“Any little thing,” he repeated to himself. 
eneral Warren’s son applies for a pass 


Now the boy isa Warren, and has the War- 
ren family pride. What would he do? Show 
his family pride, of course. When the foe 
Says his fathér ig the most troublesome man 


In the army the young fellow’s pride ig 
Stirred. What would he say, while maintain- 
ing his respectful attitude toward the man 
who had granted him a favor? Why, ‘ Thank 
you, sir.’” The next evening he unfolded these 


mental processes to Mr. Belasco, and the man- 
ager said, “ Good, use it, by all means.” So, 


each evening, the young man who plays the — 
son turns his enemy’s ill temper with a. 


and: increases Mr._ Keenan’s _ belief that 
trifles at least help to make perfection. It. 
incréases his belief in his other motto, one 
which he often repeats to the younger actors. 


who would grow and who are grateful for any 
pruning to that end: “ Watch and think.” 

o these younger actors he tells the story 
which, when he was one of the younglings, Joe 
Proctor told to him: 

“I see you are always standing in the wings 
watching the other fellows act, young man,” 
Said his preceptor. “ It makes you a nuisance 
now, but it will make you a better actor. [ 


knew a young, awkward English chap who was. 
always getting in the way, like you. He had 
long legs that the other actors stumbled over 


and swore about. He was always sorry, and 


apologized, but he stuck to the wings just the 


same... He watched the good actors and the 


bad actors, the big scenes and the little. And 
Sometimes he relieved the prompter as an. 


excuse for bestowing his gaunt length in the 


front entrance. He was snubbed and cursed, © 


but still he stood about and watched. And, 


after a while, sir, that troublesome youngster 
was Henry Irving.” ij 


got on. His name, sir, 


; ID you make a New Year resolution ? | 

| If not, why not make one now, and. — 
‘let it be that which a tremendously — 

successful man I know renews every | 

year: “T will be sincere and work like the 


rf 


EDWIN HOLT. 


S23. Mr- Holt ts to star in Willara’s 


| support. 


} The career of Ermete Novelli reads 
‘like a romance. The son of two stroll- 
ing players, he was born like Eleanora 
Duse, his equally celebrated com- 


provinces of Italy. His mother died 
while he was a boy of 8, and with hig 
father he eked out a humble and not 
always sure subsistence in the little 
villages, serving coffee and chocolate 
to the actors in the comedies. By de- 
grees he rose to a regular player and 


he arrived at any real prominence. At 
last he become the most idolized com- 
edian of Italy and might have re- 
mained wealthy and a general favorite 


“The Cardinal.”’ Mr. Andrle, the well-known Buffalo actor, will be in 


-P 


patriot in the dramatic art, while his / 
parents were traveling through the ~ 


yet struggled for many years before | 


; 


OTTO AN DRLE. 


ements 


x 


|in that school of acting. But the soul 


{within him was ambitious to achieve 


‘| Success @s a romantic actor and as a 
‘| tragedian. He strove for several years 


to make the public accept him in se- 
rious parts, but even his greatest ad- 
mirers refused to accept him at first 
in this higher line of characterization. 


{So determined was everybody to keep 


him a comedian that he almost lost 
heart and actually resolved to abandon 
the stage in his despair. 


Then came the encouragement of 
one true critic, Eduardo Boutet, the 
well-known journalist, who practically 
dragged Novelli back to the footlights. 
Today’he is acclaimed throughout Italy 
as the legitimate successor to the man- 
tle of Salvini Rossi in tragedy, and is 


Ermete Zacconi’s only rival in modern. 


Serious drama. Throughout Europe 
Novelli has won notable triumphs. In 
Paris he was decorated with the 
‘Legion of Honor after his success at 
Sarah Bernhardt’s Theater de la 
Renaissance, The King of Italy made 
|him Commendatore of the Crown. He 
‘Is now a millionaire as well as. a 
famous actor, and lives in a genuine 


palace at Ravenna, while he has a} 
He founded 
‘an Italian national theater, the House | 


beautiful home in Venice. 


(of Goldoni (Casa di. Goldoni). 
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Mr. Miln’s person- 

ve of a genius that 

the dramatic stage. 

of “Hamlet” is, it has 


ular in this_ city 
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citizens; many 
to memory t 
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become so wel 
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scholars cam 

tragedy Ol, 

known in Chicago that 

lic production must possess rare 

der to succeed in winning the pub 
Tt was Edwin Forrest, we think, who fi 

played Hamlet in Chicago. All that time 


The muskrat and the wagtail snipe then frol- 
icked and disported where now the palatial 
resi M. Pullman rears its ni 


too, 


Dr. Patterson an ohn W 
palled each other on the bleak 
e Marshall Field’s, big wholesale 
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foundered Hamlet of 
sturdy, square-toed, 
sonation of the ac 
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. Mr, 
Hamlets; the first many 
years ago, the second 
uite recently, His first 
amlet was of the cold- 
feet order; it was the 
particular admiration 
bf young women who 
ate slate pencils and of 
nen who_b lieved 1n 
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was but a ragged town--the rival of St. Louis. 
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"ALL TRADITIONS]? 


LET, BUT THE ACTOR SEEMS TO 
HANDLE VENERABLE CLAS- 
SIC IRREVERENTLY. 


If Edward H. dake nts Haente is to 
become the accepted Hamlet of this 


: 


; day and generation, it is because the- 
|} atergoers, to say nothing of students 


*) 


of Shakesjeare, have changed, and no 
longer accept the interpretations of 
Kean, Macready, and Booth of this 
most classic drama in the English lan- 
| guage. Sothern plays Hamlet almost 
jas re would play a modern drama. He 
ignores tradition and custom, sweeps 
away the opinions of learned commen- 
tators and writers and brings the mel- 
ancholy Dane down where the average 
theatergoer can look at him and un- 
derstand him. Jn other words Mr 
Sothern hymanizes Hamlet, but wheth- 


: 


2 
4 


) > 
j 3 


t 


‘ler he is wise in so doing is a serious |. 


| question. Will Sothern’s Hamlet pass 


g- 


|into history as a greater Hamlet than 


‘the Hamlet of Booth? the Hamlet of 


Kean? the Hamlet of David Garrick? 
or ae Ham let of Macreaky? We think 
not. aN 

No matter how Mr. 
regarded, he 


Sothern’s effort is 
must be given credit for 


a sincerity of purpose in consistently 


looking toward advancement in. his 
art. Had he appeared at the Star The- 
ater last night in one of his costume 
| dramas, : 
so many vacant seats in the house 
although the a udience present was poth 
large in numbers and extremely liberal 
in applause. Much annoyance was 
' caused by pewple coming in late 
scarcely half thie audience being seated 
when the curtain went up on the first 


act at 7:45. 


| His Hamlet is 
| loving nature, @ 


j instrument of vengeance. 


ihe is a trifie vociferous and inclined to 
| ove tendencies do not}; 
Jlast long. is 


| Mr. Sothern’s conception of the char- 
| acter is very simple and very plain. 
a youth of a naturally 
trifle morbid and emo- 
tionally sentimental in his affection for 
his dead father. He obeys the behests 
of his father’s ghost and becomes a 

He assume 

-the disguise of insanity the better to 
carry out his plans, thereby differing 
in his conception with many of the 
most prominent authorities. And still 
his conception seems perfectly logical. 
He makes many new points, most of 
them, to be sure, of a minor nature, 
put one or two of importance. His 
love for Ophelia and his love for his 
mother are beautiful. It is a human 
love, a love that people understand. He 
has faults of execution, but he does not 
declaim, although he recites the solilo- 
quies and speaks the lines of the dia- 
logue. Occasionally jt would seem that 


overact, but these 
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| aut it almost'seems as if his concep- | 
on are irreverent. We |- 


regard Hamlet as aj 


ffre ge. i - av- mE x 3 ive 
ing seen this Hamlet soveral\times, We were 


‘convinced that, if the original Hamlet were in n classic, surround. | 
; See ; rea 


eality what Mr. Booth | |) mmentaries : 
represented, he could | & ed m a 
have heen | relieved of | ) 

biamalee dicious 
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ere the druggist heaved a sigh, and then 

added: “They expect we're going to keep a 
eneral intelligence office; eet madifwe don’t 

Eniow Ww ere Brown and Jones live; expect us 

_| to keep a Post Office; get offended if we don 

it | keep beer, make othéer folks offended if we do, 
ts | and then Swear because we can make a barrel 
+! of lime water for ten cents and sell it for ten 
tT | cents a couple of ounces, and think our profit 
| outrageous. I know a druggist who has gone 
n. | Out of the business because he couldn't stand 
P- | it, and the last straw was rather rough on him, 
hg e’s a deacon and rominent member of his 
| church, One day he stood by the soda foun- 
uk | tain, talking with his pastor. One of his’ best 
2g | customers, an old man whose trade was 
td! good for five or @x hundred dollars, er- 
‘7 | haps more, - every year, came in,’ Said 
he. <i ae Some whiskey anda 
‘S| little calisava bark,’ and he said ‘t right out 
| before the minister. ly friend stuttered and 
M4 emmed and hawed, for it was a bad give away 


man and don’t feel well, 
the minister 
“all. -Anyway, 
“Couldn't you urselye 
only on a physician's prescription ?” the d 
gist was asked, 
)him. “Why.” he said, “ some of my customers 
carry such prescriptions 
emergencies, 
or over in Brooklyn, Where I’m told 
-gists pretend to be very strict” - 
Sa ne ee Re 


Terrible Elanders of a French 
tial, 


From the London Daily News. : 


A seandal has been caused in military circles 
| bY &@ wrongful sentence of & court martial Sitting at 
1} Langson, in virtue of which nine French soldiers. were 


| Shot. The crime for which they were tried—conspiring 
| to desert and pir big to armed rebels—doeg not exist 
» . 


| in the military code. 

_ There are four Classes of desertion, The least 
deserting without intention of leaving France; t 
ond is aiid to go abroad; 

the enemy; and th 

ence of the enemy, ; tT 
books is there a Word about deserting to armed rebels. 
of Again, when soldiers conspire to desert the 


wr Oe 


Own town, 
the drug- 


Court Mar. 


a de ame ee - seen anemone] 
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ae ‘Yanced as_ they ret awd, and they were still 

iho Ong their best to destroy each other when 

° | they rolled off the bank into the creek. Hach 

i nal 128 covered with blood from nose to tail, and 

; hal he injuries inflicted must have een serious, 
: ae ° Tumble into the water Separated them, and | 

i? a | While the tiger reached the opposite bank at 


74. 1 one spot, 


he | eet away, and both limped into the forest 
ed Without the slightest desire to renew the fight, 
eee RESPECTABLE NIPs, 

n, 


to Sell Alcoholic Drinks, : 
“What will it cost me to advertise my 
business for sale in Tum Sun?” 
town druggist recently, ‘ 
it, though, for [I would have a procession in 
here next day like a crowd of voters going to 
the ballot box on election day: by 
there are times When I’m mad enough to do it’ 


rubs his hand on his stomach and puts on an 

agonizing face, and feebly mutters that he’d 

like a little brandy and ginger for the 

colic, why [I can tell chim we don’t sell 

it. I know he’s a hypocrite, who don’t 

sh | eare to walk up to a bar like a man and 

to | take his drink; he knows I lie when ] tell him 

of on’t sell it that way. But when my highly 
iy | respectable customer who buys and Whose | | 
ae | family buys all their drugs and faney articles | | 
de (Ol Me comes in and asks for a little tonic and | - 

“gs | Dialn soda, I can’t lose his hundreds of dollars 


: year by refusing. 
there’s a rich man who li around the corner 
rary day about 

ittle 


vt, and so I have 
comes > W 
- the smell of gin wont pervade,” : 
Then the druggist ointed to alarge bottle 
on an upper shelf marked aqua fortis, “ That’s 
a trick,’ driven too. Any 
vu Was Very queer look. 
and soitis. Tha bottle con- 
tains my very best Whiskey, Th 
or four men—good pee 


I want to when they say that. 
ate to have these ROADS Ey fellows 
wi 
ar and say, ‘L, 
some spiritus Srumenti,? 
| hear a man blurt right 
®eprbon ~ Whiskey ; 


out, ‘Give me some. 
or wher they suggest® |. 
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| The Complains of a Druggist. Who is Forced | - 
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thence resolutely execute, but in seein 
the fine physique and handsome feature 
of Mr. J ames, 


presence, we feel that he is not cast i 
“‘Hamlet’s” 


ulations of the madness of the poor 
| heart-broken girl was breathlessly at- 
tended by the audience. “‘Laeotes” was 

fairly well done by Mr, Mosley as wag 
‘‘Polonius” by Mr. Curran, and the‘other 
characters, in the main, were very fair. 

Miss Meek, in the character of “Queen 

Gertrude,” Played with her usual force 

and power. Mr. Huebner ag “King 
|Claudius” wag notably weak. Taken as 
8 whole, the performance wag interesting 

and gave a very reasonable satisfaction, 


a 


produce and” 
Hamlet as a modern drama is produc. 


; is somewhat Startling. 


conceives the character, 


Supported by a large 
and competent company. 


is a charming and 


Horatio, Mr. 


the First | 
Grave Digger, 


the Ghost 
Hamlet’s 
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'| subsequent acts, but it increases 


HB BUEFALO EXPRES' 


EH SOTHERN AS HAMLET. | 


His Interpretation Was a 
_ Pleasant Surprise. 


DANE MADE MORE MODERN 


GHOST: SCENE IS EXCELLENT—THE 
ACTOR AT LESS ADVANTAGE IN 
THE LONGER SPEECHES. 


The Hamlet of E. H. Sothern, who came 
to the Star Theater last night for the rest 
of this week with a Saturday matinee, Is 4 
noteworthy and remarkably interesting 
presentation. It is a revelation, so far as 
Mr. Sothern is concerned. Those who have ; 
followed him in his career will be sur- 
prised to see the unsuspected resourceful- 
ness and. force he. reveals in this latest 
role. He aimed high, so éven if he should 


| have fallen a bit short of the goal of his 


endeavor, he has achieved something that 


a people certainly should see. 


The Sothern Hamlet is modern and viv- 
idly human. It approaches more the prés- 
ent-day idea of the blighted Dane, than 
the pathetic, thrilling prooder shown by 
Booth and come down in literary history 
as a tragic figure in black. It is a care- 
fully planned and extravagantly elaborate 


producticn. Seemingly nothing has. been 


spared on the material side, to make it the 
most complete feasible production possi- 
ple. This is valuable as showing the earn- 
estness of Mr. Sothern’ aim to make his 


; Hamlet one of the notable Hamlets of dra- 
matic history; one to be inscribed with the 


temple-of-fame Hamlets of whom Richard 


| Burbage was first 400 years ago, Garrick, 
Sheridan, Kemble, McCready, Kean, Mur- 
4 dock, Forrest and Booth, the last of the | 
Added to the lavishness of pro- 
duction is the fidelity to the chronicle of | 
an exceedingly | 


greatest. 


This necessitates 


events. 
In fact the curtain rose 


lon& evening. : 
promptly at 7.45 o’clock and fell for the 
end at 11.50 o’clock, over four hours. All 
this in itself makes the presentation valua- 
ple and well worth seeing. Mr. Sothern is 
not Booth, but he is perhaps. the most in- 
teresting Hamlet seen since Booth. He 
has softened his boisterousness, moderated 


a subdued and chastened Sothern who 
makes a serious, strong impression from 
the outset. 

acts. His scene with his father’s ‘ghost 
in the first act was. excellent, far and 


away superior to anything he- ever has 


| done here before. William Harris as the 


ghost contributed in no small part to this | 


-guccess. Sothern has trampled on tradi- 


| tion som 


the in- 


riduality of his portrayal. | 
eeches he is at the least 
silage 4 oe of course 
viar soliloquy and pos 
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He will not separate us, we have been 
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Carefully Prepared List that! 
Make Interesting - 


Will 
Reading. 
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Nathan 


The dying words of great men are 
of especial significance at this time, 
when all the words is reverently dis- 


cussing the death of President McKin- | 
ley and the words of Christian resigna- | 


tion with which he bade farewell to 
life: 


Adams, John (1735-1826), American 
statesman: “Jefferson survives.” 


Adams, John Quincy (1767-1848), Am-— 


erican statesman: ‘This is the last of 
earth! I am confenth’ | 
Beethoven, Ludwig (1770-1827), Ger- 
man composer: ‘I shall hear now!’’ 
(He was deaf.) 
Bozzaris, Markos 
patriot: “To -die for liberty is a pleas- 
ure and not a pain.” bor 
Bronte, Charlotte (1816-1855), English 
novelist: “I am not going to die, am 1? 


so happy!” (To her husband.) 
Brooks, Phillips (1835-1893), American 
(clergyman: “Katie, you may go; I shall 


not need you any more, 1 am going | 


home.” 


Buckland, Francis (1826-1880), Englistt } 


‘naturalist: “I am going on a long jour- 
ney, and I shall see many strange ani- 


mals by the way.” 


“Mr. Sothern is best in the first and fifth |. 


Burke, Edmund (1730-1797), English } 


Scottish | 
that awkward squad 
| fire over my grave.” SG. 
| Byron, Lord (1788-1824), English poet: 
} e must sleep now.” 


‘ statesman: “God bless you.” 
- Burns, Robert (1759-1796), 
‘poet: “Don’t let 


“Galvin, John (1509-1564), Protestant 


lreformer: ‘“‘Thou, Lord, bruisest me, 


+bput I am abundantly satisfied since it. 


‘is from Thy hand.” - aes 
Chalmers, Thomas (1780-1847), Scot- 
tish divine: “A general good night.” 


| “Remember.” 


| courtier: ‘Give the doctor 
|. Columbus, Christopher 
| Italian navigator: ‘‘Lord, 


| We Phe ‘Actors’ ‘ind Benefi 
| last evening in the Teck Theat 
| proved successful to a satisfy 


Hale’s Last State-| 
ment Stands Out Promi-|, 
nently. Words of Others. | 


| four of them are exceptiol 
| by singing some of the Americ 


| gramme were O. F. Andrie, supp 
by Ben F. Mayer, presenting a r 


,| perian scene; Percy Fullerton, 
‘Vlegerdemain; the Buttons, Jone 
‘| Giles, the original ‘““Texas Rubes 


(1790-1823), Greek | 


me ere I stain the purity of my con- 


| Charles I. of England (1600-1649), 
science.” . ; 


Rs oe 


gree. The programme was a 
John H. Meech, local repre 
the Actors’ Fund, and other 
ficers of the association, It 
people foremost in the ranks of 1 
ville and the legitimate and wa: 
enjoyaine..29° 62 =. 3 | 
Among the most interesting & 
of the programme was the co 
en by the Hawalian Theater 
and Orchestra—attractions in_ 
walian Village at the Exposit 
play brass or string instrum 


singers. They surprised the ¢ 


ular songs. Other features of 


tive act, entitled “The Dying 
Edward F, Tanner, baritene 
Zanita, the Indian rug dance 
Singing Four, Ian Nicol, in | 


nie Farron, character songs, an 
bel Seymour and company ina 
sketch, written for the occasion, e 

“More Than Seven.” Sree a 


It ek en dite. ‘to the 1 
hour last night when one of the 
fashionable crowds seen at a, . 
theater this season left the Star, hav- 
ing been interested to the point of ex- | 
citement from 7:45 o’clock witnessing 
‘the excellent, brilliant and clever per- 
formance of Hamlet by Mr. Sothern 
| and his large and picked company. 
There have been Hamlets in the past, 
j but to listen to the words of approval - 
and laudatory criticism extended to Mr. , 
Sothern on the final fall of the curtain | 
iilast night, it appeared as though the | 
whole audience was unanimous in its 


¢ eg i 
belief that Mr. Sothern was the’ best 5 SY Sg y 4 
| who has euprerhe in this city in many Sa wwe 
ja year. 14/te 6 Sr go $ 

= Especially gy was this romantic | , a ‘ 
actor in the first and fiftheacts. His | ne ; 
“‘tscene with his fathers ghost was. “HAMLET,” 


a watched with great interest, and the | 


japplause he received afterward fully, is Appearance at the Opera House Last 


Evening. | 

The last time ‘‘Hamlet’”’ was given in} 
this city Geo. C. Miln appeared in the 
title role, but his majesty was dimned by | 

following too closely in the steps of the) 

‘peerless Booth. Last evening the house | 

was filled to quite a comfortable degree | 


| proved to what extent he had found. 
,{ friends with his first Buffalo audience. 
In the part of the melancholy Dane, Mr... 
Sothern may and may not be at his. 
best. Those who prefer him in swash- | 
buckling attire, with plumed hat and 
slashed waistcoat and velvet breeches, 
are of the opinion that he has under- ,; 
‘taken too much, and a character that 
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| those of their past and dead favorites. | 


idan, or the Maid of Bath,” or ‘The j, 
\Song of the Sword.’ But those who} 


is are still students and admirers of the} 
king of dramatists, Shakespeare, hail | 


Sothern as the coming. great tragedian, ; 
‘and Sothern himself appears to prefer} 


| but he individualizes his character and | 
“puts it on such a high plane that even" 


; the greatest admirers of the famous, 


tragedians of the past stop and wonder 


'/ if this latest Hamlet’s version is not i 


even better and more appealing to} 


Suffice it to say that the audience | 


| last night was most demonstrative in 


its praise and in its favorable criti- 
cism. Mr. 


She was aweet | 


She was received with | 


t 


much extravagant praise as the stars, } 


‘| while Mr. Howard, as the Ghost, made | 


} best ever witnessed in Buffalo. 


the scene. between Hamlet and that } 
character stand out as one of thei 


So; 


_} one could go along the whole list of 
| characters and find nothing but vraise ‘ 


{does not fit him like that of D’Artag- | 
nan, or even in the characters in “Sher- | 


Sothern’s company is a’ 
|large one and a most capable one.! 
| Miss Harned’s Ophelia was all that | 
+ could be expected. 
and handsome and her acting was; 
{most excellent. 
"| equal warmth and appreciation to that | 
‘| extended to her talented husband. Mr. | 
_{ Varney, in the character of Polontus, 
| was so good that he needs almost as 


+! 


Jheartily and artistically into the play, 


by people who wanted to see Louis 
James in Shakespear’s great tragedy. 


He presented a different interpretation of || 
the character from that given by Mr. | 
Booth and his imitators and, while it was || 


tj the latter’s plays to the ones in which | |in most respects a pleasing per- 
A ae his first and his lasting, suc- | formance, it hardly fills the ideal 

| Sothern last night trampled on tra-; |of the careful reader of ‘‘Hamlet.” | 
dition in the manner of his neting, | The popular conception of that 


scat is that of a pale, delicate 
youth, a‘lad of studious, even melan- 
choly habits, of great intellectuality, if 
we may borrow that phrase; of almost 


speculation and things unreal rather than 
on the practical. Mr. James gives us a 
sturdy, robust, handsome young fellow, 
whose face glows with the youthful 
blood that fires his veins and whose very 
appearance suggests that heis not the 
man to be troubled by ghosts. He enters 


but he does not present us ‘‘Hamlet” as 
we want to see him, as we imagine he 
should look and act. And yet, the dif- 


| ference is one of those subtle distinctions 
|that can be so readily felt but which are 


morbid tendency to brood on matters of | 


‘| for them all; but space. forbids. The} | 8° difficult to describe or explain. Mr. | 
af onl "mounted i prahorsteiy that Miln looks the part better, but a 
‘ possible that so much beau- : : A 
{ tiful scenery could be carried or used ne ss pete oes cs ae 
One company. As a whole, in act-/ |in his action and the _ reading 


| ing. in scenic effects, and in special 
‘| music it is one of the grandest por- 
A ' trayals of the melancholy Dane ever 
‘(seen in this country. | 
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- it 


f and punishing his father’s murderers, | 

i and how he may shrink from all the} 
| world, draw himself within himself and 

| = | there secretlv_ resolve. and nlan and from t 


| of his lines. | 
jlow face of Mr. Booth, in that une- 

| qualled tragic role, we can imagine how 
the poor, melancholy, ghost-ridden prince | 


In noting the slender, sal- 


may go about his work of ferreting out 


placeinectetin 


ats avhbals LAS UL ow re 


engagement just terminated at the Columbia. 
First, that he has effected a vast improvement on 


his abilities as displayed at the outset of his 


“career, and second, that he has still a great deal to 


_accomplish before he can be Glassed in the front rank 
of actors. His chief fault lies in the exercise of 
too much lung power in the absence of any neces- 
sity for it, a fault into which so many tragedians 
stumble. It would be too harsh to call Mr. Milna 
ranter, although it might not have been to do so 
three years ago. Besides a lessening of vocal 
fervor there is now noticeable in Mr. Miln an earn- 
estness and intensity in the interpretation of minor 
passages which was lacking in him at first, and 
there: are other signs, small in themselves, but 
worth noting when considered as the component 
parts of a whole of achievement, that predict for 
the tragedian a creditable future. The business 
during the engagement was fair—which is a great 
deal when one considers the sort of rival the actor 


had across the way in Mr. Barrett. 


~USTRATED BUFFALO 


OTTO -F, ANDRLE. /¥fG= | 
Will be the leading man in support 
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JORRESPONDED WITH POET 
|} AND BEFORE HIS VISIT SHE 
| DIED—THOUGHT SHE WAS 


~ YOUNG AND BEAUTIFUL. — 


Bc Special ‘Cable to THE TIMBS, 9°. '| 
irs VIENNA, Sept. 9—A striking story ;' 
[of love and self-sacrifice comes from. 
; Krasnoiarsk, Russia: Sergei Palkin, 4 
well known poet, ‘had for several; 
years corresponded with an unknown || 
girl, who had frst written to him to ex-} 
for one of his} 
1] s. This correspondence continued | 
{and so sympathetic and intelligent were. 
~ 7 | the girl’s letters that, in course of time, | 
+|.Palkin felt that she and none other. 
‘| must be his wife. He had never seen 
,, her, and the distance between St. 
a Petersburg, where -he lived, and Kras- | ' 
>| nolarsk was sO great that a year elapsed | 
‘| before a- meeting could be arranged. | 
ae Last month Palkin paid a visit to the 
“*}Phome of his beloved. He set out for: 
_ | Krasnoiarsk full of hope and expecta- | 
‘} tion, and, reaching the house. of his) 
--\tnknown bride, he was told that she— 
-}had died but an hour ago. Filled with . 


nstead of a blooming } 
the corpse of @ diminue } 
hunchbacked and mal- | 
face, however, still wore 
: and her beautiful ; 
of which any} 
proud. A letter i 
He opened it. | 


ae 
om wiki 


_*tive cripple, 
me 


| was waiting for him. 
|It was from his pride. 
| ‘Dearest 
tq year I 
‘thought I was a youns an 
~ | girl, and all might have been well had |' 
| you not declared your love , 
|of your dear letters. Had you seen me 
las I am, without joving me, neither | 
| of us, perhaps, would 
} when you told me t 


“for over | 
You | 


hat you loved me, 
“the heart. 


‘}I had not the courage or 3] 
{to tell you of the misshapen creature | 
‘|to whom you were writing. To know 


joved by you hé : 3 
this last glorious year. 
knowing that: for \many 


|| that I was 
‘pthing to me 
‘| die “happy, 
| months, at least, 


: e 


‘anguish, he made his way to the death- | | 


have minded; but) 


has been every> 


ele 


' 


T was your chosen | _ years, As everybody knows, therg is | 


‘| nerefore it does seem rather breath- | 
: ; 3 ; 7 : be bai rea ea 
catching to be told that the alee 


| been made. 
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“(DEFENDS THEATRES 


| Mr. Robert Mantell Takes Issue 


With Rev. W. D. Reid Re- 
garding Stage Plays, 


| THE PURELY MORAL DRAMA. 


It Is Supported by the Public—Most. 


of. the Profession Are Con- 
scientious Christians, 


“Tl marvel at any gentleman insult- 
ing. public intelligence so grievously as 
to declare from the pulpit that ‘the 
theatre-going people will never support 
a purely moral theatre,” said Mr. 
Robert B. Mantell, the actor, appear- 
ing “In the Light of Other Days,” at 
‘the Francais this week, when shown a 
report of Rev, W. D. Reid’s sermon 
condemning theatre-going, delivered on 
Sunday evening in Taylor Presbyterian 
church. “The. statement is so utterly 
unfounded on fact,” added he, “that 
it seems scarcely possible it could have 


“That the public does su L 

ioe ipport ‘purely 
moral theatres’ the public itself 
best,” the continued. : mare 
end gentleman believe that Sir Henry 


Irving maintains an immoral theatre | 


mg <4 igen of the term? . 
What I can't understand ts how a 
fngan, in deliberately making pation 


ments, could. leave himself so o 
m i 4 pen to |. 
criticism. It seems rather startling to | 


be -told that Sir Henry Irvin 
3 a) ‘y Irving, wh 
stands for the most classical, the vere 


“Does the rever-.} 


best in the drama, is not supported by | § 


‘the public, and that Mr. B 
Cy is ‘ eerb 
Tree, whose.theatre, it seems aiaent 


-unnecesary to state, ‘stands for ‘purely | 


moral’ principles, is. not patronized. 


And so the instances might be. multi- | 


plied ad infinitum.’ Wven in m 
( i um.’ ow 
small way, I have always held Sut si 


‘the purely moral side of the drama, and |_ 


I’ flatter myself that th 
~ flatte yse hat the public | 
patrohized-me for the Bice Be teres rd 


nothing in my plays that would b 
nothir my Pp. -brin 
a blush to face of any. child inthe 


moral theatre’ is not supported. 
__“Moreover, the statement made by 
the:clergyman is little short of an in- 


| sult to Her late Majesty Queen Victorta, 


_|.a@ woman who stood for all that was | 
mrp . Do you imagine for a sonia ae : 
oe t Se would have knighted 


Irving had he been other than — 


al’ 


pr ne ys 


: : | : . PH "TOOL’S RRVENGH. a 
itkest ie > Has w Joy: SN rama in three mac ‘a ame Taylor. Revived ~ 
Re a . be ae Be: x s gaya 135 ee hiee Galeotto M BA ¥ “4 i 
~ Booth, +o. whom Henry &- -¢ foe es 8=— Guido or aaa geo : I he Dyall =| 
wend cheesfully have pald $1000 8) Selec ereeggeccccccecsese gg Ale 
night for 450 consecutive nights, was | .. WOEME | os acess hes ae ea 
ee? Pere ee rasy ys : ian Maria ~Ordelafii io 7) Walter. Edmund 
one, of the most unhappy men on thea: Bernardo Ascolti .... oo gr 
face of God’s earth. He bad buried ices 2 ee + See ae 
two wives, been through the mortifica-. sen cering Bentivoglio .. . “Mabel Dubos 
tion of bankruptcy and so far as world- | Brigitta ..... RE Sota ee sate 
ly wealth is concerned, £0 far as the } Sat ae added Taylor’s dramatization of | 
iy_ wealth, fs Scortied home go, bad yet | | sagan, and Boh 8 Ames fet ede nig Aist aD 
to make the one and secure the other. }) pearance in New York in the role of hapnuecic. | 
This being the case, what do you sup: pee ee we first given in this city by Edwin 
pose is the fate of minor people? The ooth at Niblo’s Garden on Mare viraber of 
) ; has been at empted a number of ' 
aig ¥ OC of | 
fact is that they work hard, are under- Me WW Neiaapiag once it. 
paid, never play the parts they prefer, re) | jes to gees | 
pay much, by far the greater portion of 3 
their salaries, for stage costumes, in- 
variably have a gang of hangers OD votes every a 
who eat the bread they earn, are out of fe pitavle os ee We 
engagements most of the time and d merriment to the inost 
ninety times out of a hundred die so entleness - his love 
poor that they are puried at the ex- eencen oF 
pense of. their fellows. . In the first 
place, it is extremely difficult for them ee ee 
7 a ey ‘ ae found wl is wor 
to obtain a position, sand, having. a ity and of great sar ere tae. 
position, how few its. advantages. | bis tormenters were given too deliberately per- 
They have to rehearse at inconvenient | ae hh when they should have been hurled with- 
; Richer out hesitation and without tempering. Howe 
| times; they go out in all kinds of he has added, with The Feool’s Revenge not Abus 
sveather regardless, of their health or | peaeayee Ean Hatt pertoire but something to the 
comforts or home desires; they dress in ortun: Ge that Mr. Wi , ; 
& . By % i : Bootes 5. f Mate at Yr. Willard s supporting 
outlandish places, either wet, damp | peices is gene incapable of reaching the 
and chilly or overheated. They are at || non as Pondouba, Barcuceio’s devia <i, the 
tees : ; ? ig : 
the capricious mercy of speculative | ron and personal charm the part Song aad 
managers, and, haying. found Dy: es) at times showed ability to Wrentredl in thé sgn 
: GRE Bag ie PE ace ip ah a redi in th | 
perience that there is very little Sym- — act was well played, her voice particularly pes 


pathy for them, either before or behin¢ ee ad quate. ca oe 
A in his assionate scenes } 


(the footlights, they wrap themselves, quiet moments: © - 
a M . s¢ ae peti te Ry 


in a garment of mental indifference to. oO ee “8 played | the tee riietiy oud | 
appearances, Which Is utterly misun- t ically. . Willipm “Soeies ue 
| derstood by a cynical and suspicious ,— : 
world: ok | 
I know of a girl who was called to a 
Sunday night rehearsal. Her father of ) | 
was very ili, but the rental of their 3 Te a at | 
rooms, the fees for the doctor and mon- y ght li 1 ; 
ey for the drugs depended upon her at- 
tending to her business. It was imper- g gatas 
ative that she should be in the theater The Fool’ 
at 7:30 o'clock. Having arranged the 
~ room as women only can, haying placed | 
upon the table by the pedside of her tee Ro ere BAe SES 
rather his medicine, she kissed him Tal eegeke es ¥ Ek VALUE OF POLITENESS. : 
goodby and, with a loving touch, proz- | 2 aolow trees are _always the ‘gtiffest, ‘but the 
ised to be back as early as possibie. een mightiest oak, it 8 found, can Dom powertul. dh = ss 
You know what Sunday nicht rehears- |) | | bas ee ee re powerful should. 
als mean. hed mean ‘ 23, 4 o'clock : eee a ae ois policy: like. politeness, — 
: good manner.ofien. succeeds where the, best 


| 


TOM PINCH. 


~~ atin 
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x” eae | 
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the next day. That is what this one- tongue has failed. Politeness js most. useful to inspire : 
meant. The girl hastened nome. The | confidence in the timid.and encourage the deserving-— — 
candle light had gone, the dold gray . The Sunday Strand!?- es So ee a 


of the early morning was in the room. } > : i see 
the father was dead upon the bed.— £ 
Boston Globe. Ti aeons _— 
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‘Let me see! 


Mr. Otto F. Andrle as “‘Hamlet.” 


Alas, poor Yorick! I knew him, Horatio, a fellow of in- 


finite jest, of most excellent fancy.” 
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O° LDTI ME ENTHUSIASM 


Recitation stirred Lafayette Square crowd 


| AMERICAN TOUR, 1903-1904. 
strode fc 


smile of | HENRY IRVING ano His company. 
The crov : —_ 
when, at DANTE. . 
rata ; 
New York Sige 2 Broalway Theatre Oct. 26—Noy. Three weeks 
Philadel (Pa. ) Chestnut St. Opera HH Nov. 16— ,, 28 Two weeks 
ith 1 : maa ci ) Gonat Be cpeare a >» 30—Dee. Tees et uni 
. 1 ass. Ou uare Thea " ne Night at. 
wit Bae | n.)  Parson’s Theatre 6 One Night & Mat. 


nn.) Hyperion Theatre One Night & Mat. . 
cheer aft Hrooklyn on Ky) : Montaak Theatre 21 26 One week London Address ; 
ashington ue .C.) National Theatre : One week 


Academy of Music 4— One week 20, BEDFORD STREET, 
Nixon and Zimmermann’s 


One week 
Star Theatre oo 18 Three Nights & Mat W.c. 
‘Aiveny (N. Y. ) Harmanus Bleeker H. 2 One ay I & Mat. 


Montreal (Canada) *Beeadem of Music 25— Three Nights & Mat 
upon hay sda (Cana Russell Theatre 3) Two Nights & Mat. 
‘ Toronto (Canada Princess Theatre Feb. : Two Nights & Mat 
Bet Detroit (Mich.) Opera House 6 Three Nights & Mat. 
Bu fFalo 4 ene (TIL) limos Theatre s— Two weeks 
as Louis (Mo.) Olympic Theatre 22 One week 
Th Cincinnati (0. Grand Opera House : . 5 One week 


the reciti. Intianapatis dnd.) an pr “Sade House Two Nights & Mat. 


‘olum Southern Theatre 1 Two Nights & Mat. 
perfect r Clevelant (03 ih “oediagd Op. E. “19 One week 


finished, Harlem (N Y_) Opera House — Ge 25 Five Nights & Mat 
while he 
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OLDTFIME ENTHUSIASM 


Recitation stirred Lafayette Square crowd 


Buffalo Express, July 5, 1gor. 

_ The Mayor introduced Otto F. Andrle, who recited ‘‘The Star Span- 
gled Banner.” It was very fervent, dramatic. His voice rose and fell in 
accord with the spirit of fire or gentle reverence that seemed to move him. He 
strode forward, recoiled, scanned the horizon, pointed at the flag, smiled the 
smile of pride, knelt as if in prayer, raised his face and talked to the heavens. 
The crowd cheered and clapped hands noisily from time to time. And, finally, 
when, at the closing lines — 

‘©The star spangled banner in triumph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave’”’— 


with splendid emphasis on the “shall”? and taking from a pocket a miniature 
silk flag and waving it aloft —the enthusiasm of the crowd was immense, and 
cheer after cheer rang out and soared high above the top of the monument 
and beyond the flag on the mast. 

Before those cheers had died out, the band struck up the tune of “ The 
Star Spangled Banner,” and the few hundred patriotic citizens who had 
_ assembled to hear the exercises were thrilled, and congratulated themselves 
et is upon having experienced the best part—by long odds—of the day’s celebration 
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Buffalo Evening News, July 5, 1901, 

Then came what proved to be the feature of this part of the program, 
the reciting of the ‘“‘Star Spangled Banner,’ by Otto F. Andrle. It wasa 
perfect reading and a fine exhibition of dramatic skill, and when Mr. Anderle 


¥ 
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while he recited, with emphasis on the “shall,” the words: ’ 

‘© The star spangled banner in triumph shall wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave— 
the enthusiasm of the crowd passed all bounds and in demonstrative, 
wild an resounding cheers they gave vent to the inspiration they had 
received. 
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The Buffalo Enquirer, July 5, 1901. 

It remained for Otto F. Andrle, in his recitation of the “ The Star 
Spangled Banner,” to give the dramatic close to the occasion. At the conclu- 
sion of his recital the crowds cheered vociferously. 


The Buffalo Times, July 5, 1901. 

Then Otto F. Andrle was introduced and recited ‘‘The Star Spangled 
Banner.’ The speaker aroused great enthusiasm by his able recitation. 
Many rousing cheers following the closing words. E 


ee 


The Star Spangled Banner, as recited by Mr. O. F. Andrle, was a truly 
noteworthy, brilliant and clever rendition. His delivery was marked by 
elocutionary force, grace and intelligence that could not be surpassed. Mr. 
Andrle posseses a good voice, fine facial expression, together with rare 
dramatic ability. The crowd of patriotic citizens having been stirred to the 
point of excitement, were extremely liberal with applause, amid cheers. 


MARTIN JENNINGS CATON, 
President Caton’s School of Business. 


finished, by taking a small American flag from his pocket and pointing to it — 
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“TO BE OR NOT TO BE.” 


As Read by Mr. Alfred Ayres— Fac-Stmtle Reftroduction of hts Manuscript. 


Hamlets, as they 
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his six munutes 
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Chorus of 500 Voices! 


Augmented by Tens of 


Thousands of Visitors, _ 
_ Opens Ceremonies by 


Singing of America. 
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Norfolk, V4., July 4.—Governou 
Charles E. Hughes of New York wad 


the principal speaker at the reunion of 
the signers ‘of the Declaration of In 
dependence today. He spoke as fola 


lows: : 

The immortal words of the preamble 0 
the Declaration of Independence recorde 
more than a protest against exactions o4 
the British crown. They were more tha 

n assertion of tne rights of the Colonie 
tb be independent States. They passet 
beyond the necessities of the moment an 
transcended pee ; their Ee 

sentiment of many ‘ 
ae tyrannical demands _werd 
ready te renounce their vain eb tie 
ey serennial value } 
Re aa vote terms of convic 
tion the aspirations of humanity. The3 


i the usurpations of power and the imposi< 
{tions of avarice and cunning. 
| peen ridiculed as fallacious; they | 
| sustained the assault of those who, dess 
lcanting upon obvious physical, mental 
land moral inequalities, have sought ta 
| obscure “the profound truth of equality 
i before the law and the inalienable right@ 
| of manhood. Today, as always, they pre~ 
sent to us the standard by which. wé 
may judge the successful working. of ou 
institutions. | 


And gathered upon this his- 
| toric spot in the commonwealth which 
‘nurtured him, we may fittingly pay oun 
tribute to the author of these words, im 
the language of Lincoln: “‘All honor .ta 
Jefferson—to the man. who in the con- 
erete pressure of a national struggle for 
independence by a single people had the 
coolness, forecast and sagacity to intro- 
duce into a merely revolutionary — date 
ment an abstract truth applicable to a! 
men and all times and 50 embalmed :f 
there that today _and in all coming days 


narbingers of re-aps 


_ | pearing tyranny and oppression.” 
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— DELIVERS SPEE 


(Continued from Page One.) 
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ing commerce. 


has made available our natural wealth 
and has made our _ industrial 
ments the marvel of mankind. Our de- 
velopment has intensified the sentiment of 
national unity, and despite our wide ex- 


tent of territory and rotwithstanding the 


tion, we are a people united not merely 
in form or by convention, but in interest 
and sentiment. An unparalleled prosper- 
ity has blessed our efforts. And never 
has the sun shone upon a‘*more indus- 
trious and happy people, enjoying to a 


larger degree equal rights and equal op-. 


portunities tnan those who gather today 
under the Stars and Stripes to commem- 
erate the birth of American liberty. 


EXTOL HEROISM. 


Once more we extol the heroism and}. 


Statesmanship of those who laid the 
foundations of the republic but dimly con- 
scious of its destiny. We bless the soil 
that gave them birth and the traditions 
under which they were nurtured, We 
come in a reverential spirit to the Old 
Dominion, the mother of statesmen, where 
| within the space of a few years were 
given to the world George Washington, 
Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson, 
4mund Randolph, James Madison, John 
Marshall and James Monroe, But we 
would draw little inspiration from their 
lives and from the fascinating’ record 
of those formative days, if we gave our- 
selves over to mere jubilation. We area 
progressive people. We are, loyal to our 
ideals. We refuse to be content with 
| mere material achievements. Nor are | 
we satisfied with comparison with other 
nations or with earlier times. We desire 
that this nation shall realize its highest 
possibilities. We contemplate the future 
with serious determination and a solemn 
ene of obligation. t 


Ed- 


The lesson of today is that every patri- 
otic American should look upon his coun- 
| try’s history: and destiny in the light of 
the principles of the Declaration of In- 
dependence and with sincere sympathy 
with democratic ideals. Instead of look- 
ing askance at every expression of de- 
termination to vindicate popular rights, 
it should be welcomed. So long as the 
spirit of 1776 is abread in the land there 
will be no condonation of abuses, and 
material prosperity will not be permitted 
to serve as a cover for public wrongs, 

Jefferson had no patience with the doc- 
trine of Montesquieu that a republic can 
be preserved only in a small territory. 
he said, ‘‘is the truth.” 
We are fortunate in having a_ distribu- 
tion of powers and in the maintenance 
of local autonomy through units con- 
served by historical and sentimental as- 
sociations. We live under a.constitution 
wisely guaranteeing a division of powers 
| petween the Federal and the State gov- 
' ernments so that each may exercise its 
‘ appropriate authority. We have no need 
to look with concern upon increasing ac- 
tivities of ‘the Federal government so 
long as. they are-~pertinent to the ac- 
complishment of Federal obiects and do 
not interfere with the exercise of the 
powers of the States in the conduct of 
‘their local affairs. But we may prop-- 
erly become alarmed when State govern- 
ments lack vigor and efficiency in_ the 


protection of their own citizens ‘and 4} 


*. 
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the control of the exercise of the fra: 


_chises they have granted. There is 1 


incompatibility between vigorous Sta. 
administration looking after its own € 
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in invention, endowed with boundless am-. \\ 
bition and rare capacity for organization, | 
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many contributions from publishing houses. A 


’ UNG 
ACTCRS FUND FAIR. copy of Science and Health, with an inscription 
by Mary Baker Eddy, is an interesting article 


jon at the Metropolitan Formally 4 this booth 


| @\ed—Some of the Attractions. The booth presided over by Mrs. BE. L. Fernan- 
4 dez shows evidence of months of untiring effort 
yesterday (Monday) the great | on her part. She has gathered together samples 
pet oe erst hg ee: of a personal handiwork of actors all over the 
- ‘ea 3 ry reeves oe ing- | world, some rarely peautiful articles and all pos- 
7 plying Ayre opera > on ¢% e button that fired the cannon an- | sessing extraordinary sentimental value. Every 
ee had bee ress by us sae 4 formal opening of the week of bar- | guest at the Home on Staten Island has con- 

») had been engaged for t is hoped to raise half a million | tributed something of a personal nature. It is 
committee of the tis gt important professional char- | impossibre to enumerate here the articles Mrs. 


‘ternoon the day was) 
"good, old-fashioned | 


There was also| ~ ntry. ; Fernandez has collected or to hint at the history 

ent Band. The} 9 itorium of the Metropolitan Opera | of even a few of the things, but there is no pooth 

ies were held on the platform -yrmed into a replica of a street in | at the Fair more deserving of the attention and 
“Boat Club on the ~ Jake village, was crowded with prospec- | patronage of the profession. 

foot of Michigan Street. | aiting for the signal to besm ; on The Professional Woman’s League, Mabel Nor- 

‘oseph Butler, oairt K . backed by a drop showing the Avon | ton, chairman, has five separate booths presided 

ph Butier, « rman of the 1 at Stratford, donated py Heinrich | over by prominent members of the organization, 

y esided and introduced -he Twelfth Regiment Band; seated | who will sell furniture, dolls, sewing machines— 

Z Mr. Butler said: “Tne Daniel Frohman, President of the they have sixteen machines to dispose of—smok- 

- Council decided ‘this year to} < mmbers of the Board of Directors, | ing’ articles, which includes a quaint smoking set 


 yendence Day by these cipal speaker, Samuel M. Clemens | by the back doorkeeper of the Madison Square 
ge ees y1 $ cay of the object of the Actor’ | Oe de OF ee th ts Borst ge Phe ie 
success the will probably be 4 OE * ctors | is under e care 0 e P. W. L., directed Dy 
. al sg te 2 ay ee jressed the thanks of its officers to | Catherine Countiss. The doll pooth, presided 
a aS p Le, general manager of the Fair; ver by Mr Claude Hazen romi to b 
ng to you Mr. John L 3 hee over by Mrs. ide Hazen, P ises to be one 
dares ¥ aes Bae: almer, manager of the no nti ee of the most popular at the Fair. It contains 
address you and read e Century Theatre Club, and a e | dolls donated by many of the best-known ac- 


! , aration of Independence.” juzations and. individuals sa ats tresses in the country. A tarletan-skirted circus 
A large agonal “gen assembled on| in ag al ome a SUCCESS. e then | +jqer, mounted on her horse, is the donation from 
> beach in nt of the platform and i me ; : Se Mabel Taliaferro, and others who have sent dolls 

. in was dressed 10 his now famous | gye Bonita, Helen Ware, Mrs. George Gould, 


yr. Cronin was cordially greeted. Hej} &™ : ! 

he leheeegyll ia < | it. hen th pplause that + Ss 
hat one hundred and thirty-one ante - gar au e ed somewhat 2% | Bijou Termandez, Frances Starr, Mrs. Judge 
i - fiftv-six Mi. ‘ at he | wood, Madame Alla Nazimova, Maude Knowlton, 

fifty-six men, representing; ‘ort speech of opening. He said in 2 Gt : 

een original colonies, met at i Bessie Clayton, Mary Ryan, Mrs. Edwin Abeles, 
7 ae oem Grace Merritt, Mrs. Edwin Temple, Adele Ritchie, 
phia where they prepared and *MGsentiemen: you have heard Mr, Froh- Lillian Russell, Nance O'Neil, Dorothy Donnelly, 
“charity reveals many virtues. That is Florence Rockwood, Roselle Knott, Hope Booth, 
es . le} it is to be proven now. Mr. Frohman | Mary Gray, Carla Dagmar, Mrs. Martin Potter, 
art of his address there vas *¥ objects of the Fund and something | Mary Marble, Wstelle Wentworth, Mrs. W. G. 


He had previously told me fhe same | Jones, Mary Mannering Blsie Janis, Catherine 
is ised me that he would repeat it. He | a a . ’ ’ 
yed. After reciting some of the, n° Between Frohman and the news. Countiss, Emma, Carus; Charlotte Walker, Helen 
ecnancipations in different na-| 0) 0° 10" gen, erchuan suoved bythe | BENOMYaa. Wells, Smit Keogh Drakes in Cope, 
. renery : 7 ’ ‘ z ¢ } ry. , ., ; ] f en 
i which had resulted from. the | Ja easton for talk. You are here in the | Esther Lyons, Amelia Somerville, Amber Law- 
ling of the American declaration, ae The actor has been your | lord, Mrs. Henry Miller, and dozens of others. 
rator eloqu ntly said: ‘“The Dec-} COtvesrs. He has amused you and enter’ | Wily Rigl has charge of the ‘“ Smokery ” and 
“ ae Independence Was _ signed Dattade and be have, Your, Opportyoy ee will alse have ee ears of site sewing machines: 
fifty-six men representing thirteen | +1 ; A piano donated Dy rs. So mith is to be raiiie 
“as typified by the thirteen| 1 you buy. There will be plenty of under her own direction. 
upon the beloved banner which | CO! robbery. The fair is on a virtuous A lamp booth in charge of Isabelle Evasson, 
+s above us.” ay sR re no creeds represented here, mo. par- | stelle Clayton and Mrs. H. Redledge is an exhi- 
JF wee : t ays magnifier een of Cit eke bition of fine electrical fixtures, including some 
é ee One better ae aon Siete elaborate electroliers and reading lamps. The 
Ba! wotion, as vou have heard, and has entire electrical work of the Fair _was secured 
Bai. great heart of New York a response ore throug? the Epics of ert ean ob Miss 
Gat eeZ ce into cash. By virtue of the office layton an rs. Redledge, a re uction of more 
boat house, “but instead ere the | Oi I now declare the Fair opened, and than $4,000 from the expense account. : 
‘and Stripes it was the old green nisi your share. Alice Fischer 18 1n charge of the Twelfth Night | 
r of the Celtic Boat Club. Mr. eaq the Broadway side of the Opera Club pooth, which is devoted chiefly to souvenirs 
etor it aa" eg oN? *\ sous up a short flight of st di ly | of actors, living and dead. The famous all-star 
in stopped short amid the laugh-| s up a short flight of steps irectly oe 
9 i tei me sPidy oy | of oor of the auditorium. The orches- cook book 18 exhibited here, with recipes from 
ith i all the culinary artists in the profession. There 
from the back of the stage to the is an array of tea cups donated by prominent ac- 
airs. ‘The booths, puilt to repre- tors, a desk to pe given to the most popular wom- 
ouses of Stratford-on-Avon, occupy an dramatist (by vote), a collection of old pro- 
pront of the parterre boxes, and oe grammes and Letters, BITC of wearing ae 
are placed at in ervals on the floor. ’ i 
entthe i ie of the auditorium is a parel once the property of famous players. This 
nigloned with ropes of foliage and elec- | is one of the most professional booths in the Fair. | 
Oly.t the rear of the stage is a plat- | : The Jacob Litt booth, in charge of. Mrs. Jacob | 
thee bands will be located. There will Litt, contains an array of French articles, chiefly 
‘ t)concerts every afternoon and even- of the period of the First Empire. There 18 also 
disy? wheel of the Professional Wom- | ® $5,000 diamond necklace, several valuable dia- | 
rh @ prominently displayed at the stage mond rings, some paintings, and many articles 


~ At the opposite end is the Guild of artistic value. eas 
mal py a anit A from he Pet 0 Amelia Bingham has charge of the millinery 
pooth, at which are displayed some remarkable | 


i | 
, ought to have been there to make his} ~ 
speech read right. "1 = i 
LET THE EAGLE SCREAM! 
1 conclusion he said: ‘You people 
the waterfront, I am glad to say, 
not go into the country to escape 
noise of the day. You do not be- 
in a ‘safe and sane’ Fourth, but! 
the contrary you, by your presence | 
are proof sure that you and your) 
ren believe jin allowing the great 


an. BHagle as ‘well. as) all other an@, League, with a unique collection L ; : Pee ; Laat 
Ss each nT vei peel an Cre ra aa ee ane booth ll 
‘9 a 4 Me ee Seb ‘ A Cra ® <5 : - 2 ] a by * 

ading of the Declara én the Thirty ninth Street side 1s a Superman company has a cat booth | — 


sizhe exhibition of automobiles, car- |. Man an ermeé | 
4 eolats of various kinds, ali to be sold | in charge of Lois Clark. ‘There 18 a $3,000 cat] | 


linen. On the Fortieth Street side 1s hohe Be ee ciate Bel? eahices pen 
ee bc dadaaing: aie ee partment, an elaborate display of ayne’s origina, : » | 
and thirty-one years ago seen! 


AY mestibles, and the printing office a fine pedigreed live cat from Miss Clark’s “cat- 
tention by t itor, the official newspaper of the tery,’ and many. other feline articles. Auto- 


ballpy; * | oraphed special édition copies of Man and Super- 
. pPrice, who; Las charge of the dpe Pan are also for gale. ‘The assistants at this 
?| pooth will_ be the present and past members 

The of Robert Loraine’s company. 
Man of the Hour naturally sells clocks. 
Ceoffrey C. Stein and Pauline Hall are in charge, 
oi simi ae ae se by the tga 
osen, rs. Orme ilson, adame De Cree 
Che y Saturday SUP eral deo of the Mexican Legation at Washington, Miss 
re located in the orchestra prom- Morosini and many other prominent society peo- 
‘hl of the grand tier boxes are de- ple. The Lyceum Theatre booth will have as 
sale of flowers, under the manage- one tidetr y ees Penag ene and babes| =e 
4 ; ia: _| ing after o’clock, e presence 0 e goo 
fF cocemenvig society Worn. head looking Boys of Company B. “Cohan and Harris 


office were donated by the Even- 
ugh the efforts of R. C. Penfield, 


Bere ; | ‘8 The booth devoted to china, glass and bric-a- 
eve in a safe and sane Fourth. soms on the first balcony floor 41°) prac is in charge of Mrs. Jean Caldwell, who 


on the contrary, you by your pres~- laborate at for Pro") has received donations from many prominent 


here, are proof sure that you and | @wheel of fortune constructed in the form players. Miss. Brownell is in charge of the de*| 
nildren believe in allowing the: we red mill; the Lambs Club has, its Varia hap > rel cs eetee oe a 
American Eagle, as well'as other | § en thie Fikes Pee ade. William O. Linthecum, who 1s offering a novelty 
2s, to scream.” , | Bin be given by members of the White Rats | in the shape of a violet sachet envelope prepared 
vaig Club and other well known artists. py. Tiffany. The New York World, the Theatre 

a yn ith | Magazine and The Smart Set are among the 

ee having snecial booths. The children 
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many contributions from publishing houses. A 
copy of Science and Health, with an inscription 
by Mary Baker Eddy, is an interesting article 


at this booth. 

The booth presided over py Mrs. H. L. Fernan- 

dez shows evidence of ‘months of untiring effort 

on her part. She has gathered together samples 

of the personal handiwork of actors all over the 

peautiful articles and all pos- 
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- the formal opening of the week of b 
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‘| or the most important professional char- 


tributed something of a personal nature. It is 
impossible to enumerate here the articles Mrs. 
Verynandez has collected or to hint at the history haps 

put there is no booth erat | 
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ain). 
KHhke briefly of the object of the Actors’ 
d expressed the thanks of its officers to 
Roblee, general manager of the Falr, 
_ Palmer, manager of the women’s de- 
-: the Century Theatre Club, and all the 
jganizations and individuals who have 
» make the opening a gsuecess. He then 
od Mr. Clemens. 
STwain was dressed in his n0w famous 
gannel suit. When the applause that 
appearance had quieted somewhat he 
short speech of opening. He said in 


is under the care 0 Pp. W 
The doll booth, presided 


over by Mrs. Claude Hazen, promises to be one 
the Fair. It contains 


dolls donated by many of the 
tresses in the country. A tarletan-skirted circus 
rider, mounted on her horse, is the 
Mabel Taliaferro, and others. who h 
are Bonita, Vielen Ware, Mrs. George Gould, 
Bijou Fernandez, Frances Starr, Mrs. Judge 
Wood, Madame Alla Nazimova, Maude Knowlton, 
Bessie Clayton, Mary Ryan, Mrs. Edwin Abeles, 
Grace Merritt, Mrs. Edwin Temple, Adele Ritchie, 
ll, Nance O’Neil, Dorothy Donnelly, 
kwood, Roselle Knott, Hope Booth, 
Carla Dagmar, Mrs. Martin Potter, 
Mary Marble, Estelle , Age 
Jones, Mary Mannering, Elsie Janis, Catherine 


Countiss, Emma Carus, Charlotte Walker, Helen 
Miss Drake, Rose La 


igs afore and behind was read 
bandstand on the beach at the 
of Michigan street yesterday by 
L. Cronin, clerk of the police 
‘The 65th Regiment Band play- 
arney, The Last Rose of Sum- 
The Harp That Once Through 
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sullivan, Butler, Sheehan and 
Judge Hammond, Judge Nash, 
ona and Harbormaster Burns.” 
der got through bravely. He i 
soft, rolling waves in front and i promised a fast jously told, meat it. He 
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Pyou the_objects of the Fund and something 
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under her own direction. 

A lamp booth in charge of Isabelle Hvasson, 
Estelle Clayton and Mrs. EH. Redledge is an exhi- 
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make you buy. 
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and boats of various kinds, ali to be sold 
scription. On the Fortieth Street side is 
pcery department, an elaborate display of 
ts of comestibles, and the printing office 
t; Spectator, the official newspaper of the 
</E. D. Price, who has charge of the pub- 
epartment of the Fair, is editor in chief, 


et 


wi 


breeze a mile away. 


don't know as you can see the 
ipes from here,” the speaker contin- 
a ‘But when you get an American 
; examine it and the thirteen stripes, 
aid, represent the thirteen eol- 


. an old 


fobnny Cronin, Judge Murphy's 
Don’t you know him?” replied 


’t, begorra. But, sure, it’s only. 

ny. 
aturally sells clocks. 
Geoffrey C. Stein and Pauline Hall are in charge, 


and clocks have been: donated by the Baroness 


Rosen, Mrs. Orme Wilson, Madame De 

Mexican Legation at Washington, Miss 

i d many other prominent society peo- 

The Lyceum Theatre booth will have as 

-~o feature afternoons and every even- 

ing after 11 o’clock, the presence of the good 

any B. Cohan and Harris 

1 of fortune, through whose agency 
the public will receive valuable presents. 

The booth devoted to ehina, glass and bric-a- 
prae is in charge of Mrs. Jean 
has received donations from 
layers. Miss Brownell is in 


‘belave you're right. Sure, I ray- 
per myself, when it was the big- 
men in the country that celabray- 
e Foorth and you didn’t have to 
them to spake aither.”’ 

a peroration Mr. Cronin said: 
‘people of the water front, T am 
; say, do not go into the country 
e the noise of the day. You do 
lieve in a safe and sane Fourth. 
n the contrary, you by your pres- 
here, are proof sure that you and 
children believe in allowing: the 
t American Hagle, as well: as other 


through the efforts of R. C. Penfield, 
t of the Mail’s Saturday supplement and the 
sist of The White Hen. Several refresh- 
| located in the orchestra prom- 
™ Several of the grand tier poxes are de- 
to the sale of flowers, under the manage- 
f several prominent society women, head- 
Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish. The Lost and 
Department and the Bureau of Informa- 


also on this floor. 


fumeries and fine soaps are i a 
William O. Linthecum, who is offering 4 novelty 
in the shape of a violet sachet envelope prepared 
The New York “World, the Theatre 


oy eo and The Smart_ Set are among the 
~ en la 


je racing WNeel Vl UC 4 aver ; 
gue is prominently displayed at the stage 
ne hall. ‘At the opposite end is the Guild 
scupied by a committee from the Profes- 
Voman’s League, with a unique collection 
iture exhibited. 

lobby on the Thirty-ninth Street side is 
| to the. exhibition of automobiles, car- 
and boats of various kinds, ali to be sold 


Mona TUBS Eves Ee Ter’ 
of artistic value. sie 
Amelia Bingham has charge of the millinery 
booth, at which are displayed some remarkable 
ereations in women’s headgear impossible for a} 
masculine reporter to describe. 
Man and Superman company has a cat booth 
in charge of EE er te is a ess oe 
‘ription. On the Fortieth Street side is | painting by, | ahler for sale, many of J,ouls 
ee department, an elaborate display of | Wayne S originals, more of Kahler’s drawings, | 
ts of comestibles, and the printing office a fine pedigreed live cat from Miss Clark’s cat- 
Spectator, the official newspaper of the tery,’ and many other feline articles. Auto- 
BH. D. Price, who has charge of the pub- graphed special edition coples of Man and Super- 
epartment of the Fair, is editor in chief, | man are also for sale. ‘The assistants at this 
» staff is made up of prominent members pooth will_ be the present and past members 
Friars, the press agents’ association. The | of Robert eect s oe wae ic tania gia 
inotype machine and_other appurtenances The Man of the Hour naturally se's © ocks. 
printing office were donated by the Hven- Geoffrey C. Stein and Pauline Hall are in charge, 
il. through the efforts of R. C. Penfield and clocks have been: donated by the Baroness 
of the Mail’s Saturday sup lement and the | Rosen, Mrs. Orme Wilson, Madame De Creel 
St OF The White Hen. veral refresh- of the Mexican Legation at Washington, Miss 
ooths are located in the orchestra prom- Morosini and many other prominent society peo- 
Several of the grand tier boxes are de- ple. The Lyceum Theatre booth will have as | 
o the sale of flowers under the manage- one attractive feature afternoons and every even- | 
? several prominent society women, head: ‘ing after 11 o'clock, the Serre of the good | ' 
Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish. The ‘Lost and | looking Boys of Company B. Cohan and Harris | 
Department and the Bureau of Informa- | nave a wheel of fortune, through whose agency | 
also on this floor. A 2) the Pepe will receive valuable resents. ss | 
large rooms on the first palcony floor are} , 12° booth Ake to china, glass and bric-a- | 


07 some elaborate schemes for pro” f Mrs. Je ' 


. Jean Caldwell, wh 


; of fortune constructe the Tor... specter 
Wee red mill; the Lambs Club has its) pancniert ete coape & and lingerie. | ¥ 
ated café chantant on the Thirty-ninth fumeries and fine soaps “cau ape ae =o 

side on this floor, where continuous vaude- ‘William 0. as rT plas 5 ie 
Il be given by members of the White Rats | in the shape of a violet sachet envelope Dp i fa 
smedy Club and other well known artists. by. Tiffany. The New York World, the ae 
ned ‘Clu and other well Known SFOs | Magazine and 7 acter pooths. he culate 
promises to be a strong - fea cues." of the profession have a large part in the 
programme of the Lambs’ Theatre, where one of | 
the attractions will be two performances daily | 
of The Little Princess. Many of the children | 
will assist at the booths themselves. ie 


CORD ar 


the features of these booths is a large 
essed to represent Mrs. A. M. Palmer as 
years when on duty in connection with the 
In charge are Mrs. Minnie Wichman and 
- Pierson. On the Fortieth Street side is 
panese room, decorated like a wisteria 
by Mr. Tomanato and Mr. Otani, both 
se artists of note. Tea and rice cakes 
served here by waitresses in Japanese 
e, and Japanese articles will be for sale. 
anese dog, weighing three and a half 
will be voted for. Mrs. Clarke has 
of this room, and is assisted by Madame 
orin, who was a famous Madam Butterfly 
land and in this country, and by Madame 
ho is a well known Japanese actress. 
ants will be some of the most pop- 


apparatus that in a few seconds makes positive | 
photographs on paper, equal to photographs made | 
by the ordinary methods. It is devised as a| 
convenient method of providing accurate iden- 
tification so necessary in many kinds of business. | 
The machine has been installed through the per- 


These give only a suggestion of the extent of 
the big bazaar, for there are many other booths 
that have not been mentioned, and an adequate 
idea of the beauty of the design or the wonders | 


To Milton Roblee and Mrs. A. M. Palmer the 
greatest credit is due for the successful carrying | 
out of the plans, and to B. D. Price for his. 
skillful handling of the department of publicity 
which has kept the Fair before the newspaper | 
readers for the past month. They have been 
ably assisted by scores of well chosen workers. 
: —_——_—+—————- 


MISS BENSON SIIFS Lose 


of the contents of the various 
main floor can be given, but a com-. 
3 ue of the many articles of value of- 
or sale would fill a large book. One -fact 
hich emphasis is put is that no article 
sold for more than. it is actually worth, 


ties from irresistible young ladies. Alice 

entury Theatre Club booth, presided over 

‘Edith Ellis Baker, contains many rare 

luable books, including autographed copies 

ost of the prominent novelists, the Augus- 

ly Woftington book, a first copy of the 

Shakespeare, Bram Stoker’s Personal 

eences of Sir Henry Irving, Bonci’s own 

hi of his career, pook plates of Augustus 

Thomas, Frederick Remington and others, illum- 

inated text cards containing striking lines from 

prominent plays, and nearly everything else in 

‘the line of literature. 

- The Actors’ Chureh Alliance has a miscella- 

neous booth, of which Mrs. Edith Totten Mc- 

hairman. This contains donations from 

r of the Alliance in the United States 

ee sg many valuable articles. Not the 

“of these is an order for a Mrs. Osborne 

valued at $125, a business college course 

$100, two building lots at Lakewood, a 

tique necklace, a wonderfully embroidered 

“head and many other things. <A feature 

e booth is an address register, made of the 
pond paper and pound in real morocco, in| . 
which visitors are permitted to write their names | , 
and addresses at a small charge. At the end | , 
of the Fair the register will be presented to the | ; 
Actors’ Fund Home. 2 
' ‘The Players booth is devoted almost entirely } 

to work of its members. There are about fifty 

paintings donated by the artists of the club, 

statuettes and pusts by the sculptor members, a 
portfolio of interior views of the clubhouse, taken | } 
py Falk and arranged to sell for $20 each—the | 3 
rice at the Fair will be $10—autographed copies | ti 
of books by the members, a copy of the Lon|y 
Thompson bust of Edwin Booth, done by Ton-| r 
_ etti,. which is to be disposed of at the Fair and| 4 
never sold again; a folio volume of Hogarth’s | F 
z 


engravings, very rare and in fine condition, and 
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Jirngram 


Si “Tdseph's Cathedral Parish Lawn Fete, Flag 
Raising, Patriotic Rally and Victory Supper 


Thursday Oise candi and evening, Independence Day, July Ath, 1918 


On the church grounds, corner West Utica street, Delaware and Linwood avenues 


9 A.M.—Solemn High Mass, in C fothearal, for the boy 8 of che roe now serving 
their country in the Army and Nav. 
Sung by Rev. James F. McGloin, Rector. 
Assisted by Rey. William F. Tobin, Deacon. 
Rev. Leo J. Toomey, Sub-Deacon. 


2 P.M.—Gymkhana Races for cides and Girls. 
Kgg race, . | 
Spoon race. 
d-legged race. --_ 
Barrel race. 
_ Obstacle race. — 2 
Shpeface.). 0. 
100-yards dash. 


3 P.M,—Band coneert. 


4 P.M.—F lag raising. 
Hon. John J. Hynes, presiding. 
‘“‘Mhe Star-Spangled Banner,’’ by the band. 
“The American Flag,’’ recited by Mr. Otto F. Andrle. 
2.—‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner.”’ 
Brief addresses by the following: 
Hon. Byron R. Newton, Collector of Port of New York. 
Hon. Charles Bennett Smith, Representative in Congress. 
~~ Hon. John F. Malone, City Councilman. 
~ Hon. James M. Mead, Member of Assembly. 
Hon. Daniel J. Sweeney, City Clerk. 
Hon. Arthur W. Kreinheder, City Councilman. 
Hon. Charles M. Heald, City Councilman, 
Hon. Henry F: Girvin, Superintendent of Police. 


? 


5 to 10 P.M.—Grand ‘‘Victory Supper’’ served by the ladies of the cathedral 
parish, | | 

wire) 10 P. M —Band concert. 

' P.M. ean Ilumination. 


11-P.M. —Thank You and Good Night. 
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“UUEAATELA ATOM TNA AAAAAA 


to the boys who have heard the call of our great 
and glorious nation, with ove motte their aim: 


Sette 


X 
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Hedicated 


“In God We Crust” 


Che Kid Has Gone to the Colors 


The Kid has gone to the Colors 
And we don’t know what to say; 
The Kid we have loved and cuddled 
Stepped out for the Flag today. 

We thought him a child, a PARy. 
With never a care at all, 

But his country called him man-size 
And the Kid has heard the call. 


He paused to watch the recruiting, — 
Where fired by the fife and drum, 
He bowed his head to Old Glory : 

And thought that it whispered : “Come! Pe 
The Kid, not being a slacker, 
_Stood forth. with » patr 
“o add his name to ‘th 1e roster— 


Ata God, we’re proud of the boy! 


The Kid has gone to the Colors; 
It seems but a little while 

Since he drilled a schoolboy army 
In a truly martial style. 

But now he’s a man, a soldier, 
And we lend him listening ear, 


For his heart is a heart all loyal, 


Unscourged by the curse of fear. 


His dad, when he told him, shuddered, 


His mother—God bless her!—cried; 
Yet, blest with a mother-nature, 
She wept with a mother-pride. 
But he whose shoulders straightened 
Was Granddad—for memory ran. 
To years when he, too, a youngster 
Was changed by the Flag to a man! 
—By C. W. Herschell, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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Lecture of Richard Scott 
fore Woman’s Club, T 


Gity, Wednesday. 


a ene 
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Prrn eyes. 
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| HEARD BY, LAI 


Awe 


‘1 Terse, Yet Clear, te Lecture 
Proved Strong and Niost 


Highly Appre 


* 
% 


jative. 


| Mr. Richard Scott, of the city and a 
member of the Louis James Dramatic 
company, lectured to the Woman's 
club in the club house Wednesday 
afternoon on Henry Vill. He had a 
large audience and was aitentively 
heard and congratulated | 
after his talk. 
lows: 
Shakespeare, the greatest genius 
the world has ever known, who stands | 
without a parallel in the history of | 
literature has left us but fragments | 


heartily 


He spoke as 


{ 
| 
i 
| 
{ 
{ 


the inner workings of his own great 
mind. 

This has made possible the claim of 
some students of literature that 
Shakespeare did not write Shake- 
{| speare’s plays, which 1 in my humble 

way refute, and bow in admiration be- 
.| ore the greatest of all his monu- 
"| ments, his plays built out of his own 

| wonderful intellect, and which stand 
ipefore us today breathing and throb- 
| pine with life as vital as the day these 
plays were penned. 

Do we not weep with Lear, when 
|| he bends above his dead and out of 
_|the agony of his heart, cries. “Why 
i should a dog, a horse, a rat have life 

‘| ang thou no breath at ail.” 
But. Shakespeare was great enough 
., to. Know that we all love life 
|and laughter, happiness ‘and song, so 
in the words of Mercutio, as light as 
ai Gteolf we have 


’ 


ee rn Se 


es 


LOA 


h 
li 
ra 
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eerning his own personal life, oe » 


disclose Buckingham 
discussing the growing power of. the 
Cardinal, which power would 


prove the undoing of the Duke, the | 


proud Constable of England. 

The incidents of the accusation 
trial of Buckingham are made to for- 
shadow the course of future events, 
the fate of both Katherine and Wol- 
sey. | 


acter from. the moment of her intro- 
duction, pleading for the oppressed 
people of her husband’s realm, until 
the last scene, in which she dies un- 
queened, yet never more 4 queen. 
There is a sustained harmony in. the 
delienation of her character which 
places her in the first rank of Shake- 
speare’s women. 
peat only for the common people but 
| for noble Buckingham, delicately ac- 


soon | bliest 
himself by the sheer force of his in- 
tellect, directed by the most far reach- 
and | ing ambition, to a position from which 
he looked down upon all who were 
in his vicinity, even the Monarch him- 


Katherine is a superbly drawn char- | with 


Her voice is raised 


and Norfolk| In the case of the Cardinal ancestry 
is entirely different. 


Of the hum- 
beginning this man nad raised 


self. At the time the play opens Wol- 
sey is truly represented as unpopular 
both nobles and the common 
people. The expose of his extortionate 


measures, made by Katherme re- 
ceived the royal censure but gave | 
Wolsey a double opportunity to 


strengthen his position, hence his | 


great speech against the public. 


“If I am traduced by envious tongues, 
which neither know Re iho: 

My faculties nor person, yet will be 
The Chroniclers of my doing, let me 
-, Say 


ee 2 ' ve 


+ Bat et Rm bn nf niana and: the 


a 


. a 4 os WuUuwvetay 446410 44a Lilae 
E as their own. He belongs to all | 


pPravuwxo arava © 


time and to all nations. A character IaaphesY beatow pris Wateuiny aah oa! 
ee ee poet: v\~. | pathetic dignity, she again by instinct 
istic of his genius is its many ded | jays the charge of her heavy sorrow at 
Wolsey’s door, ; 
“IT do helieve 


Induced by potent circumstances that 
You are mine enemy, and make my 


nature, for Shakespeare has been 
‘| classed as a musician, a lawyer, phy- | 
'| sician, botonist, astronomer, natural- 
ist, etc., because of his wonderful fund 


‘of knowledge in these subjects and 


ehh: hallenge 
of which he made the most judicious 5 : poh yt 
use in the building of his plays, which You shall not be my judge; for it is 
are invested with the grandeur, Agee 


Bauer! xousic Have blown this cold betwixt 
: : lord and me; 
Which God’s dew quench.” , 
But it is in the last scene of this 
pathetic tragedy, the death of the. 
queen, wherein are shown the’ noblest 
traits of her character; 


storminess, infindle 


my 
seduction and terror of the sea, 


L 
for 
'| they are indeed an ocean of thought 
-; which reflects heaven itself. 
‘| The quality of Shakespeare’s mind 
was precisely such as is required to 
-|form a great dramatist, for he was 
'|not only absolutely free from egotism 
and vanity, but joined to an intellect 
| of the very first order, an affection or 
Sympathy that embraced all things. — 
It is one of the glories of Shake- 
Sspeare that he has placed among his 
studies of the human heart, of jeal- 
-} ousy, love and hatred; and among his | 
fairy tales, his beautiful journeys in 
the realm of faney and dreamland, | 
those wonderful  histrionical plays 
‘; which revive with all their tragic 


‘ hercisms, the picturesque and thrill- | Remember me in all humility unto 
eine -“yqnirlag af" D 


ido tee TS CRS : 
im une historical play one is struck TOyt of this world; tel Minn he 
with the fidelity with which Shake, I blessed him, es 
|speare has displayed Val auhhee For aoe ae bes Ons 
es (many of them necess: arewell. : 
E itous) ag constitute and com- The poet illustrates that eve cea 
| plete the story. It is in these dramas | 4nq unjust alike the Seu ae ‘ 
-|\that Shakespeare has reached the top-|;n each case. 13 ina pompt 
‘most height of sublimity. i “The boast of hera - a that 
(} Before entering into a diseussion | or power, all that Deamy, vnc in 
of Henry the VIII. it were well to look | wealth ere gave, await a sakes had 
for a moment at the a ee evitable hour, the paths of 8 
Bde t3 to the composition. * | put the grave.” : 
aegrtal is the last of Shakespeare $ Shakespeare © certainly oe a 
historical plays and in many respects | yenry (but if it be not a a a am 
the most complete and picturesque iN | cay so) he exposed him ie ee 
| the portrayal of the period it covers. | cent covering. He eae th t he (the 
‘lit was probably written about 1611, 19 | for a moment to raat ee con- 
Shakespeare's 48th’ year, after he had poet himself) believed t f euerbrine 
passed through the formative period | scientious in his divorce 0 tive than 
of his career, which gave us his lesser | 4» impelled by any other mo ade het 
‘| comedies and alter still that period | pis passion for Anne Bolyn. mieig a 
which produced the mighty tragedies: | sets forth all the formanth see 
“it is possibly his last message to the | yenry’s scruples, but he ee veils of 
‘world. When it was ~— Sagi scruples sed the transparen 
e lories of the court o ne | his real motives. 
ey iitcabet” fade away and itS| ‘he fall of the central ute eae 
mistress transformed into a mere, i drama is reserved for ee te 
appointed old woman, who died iM) even more striking than ae Kather- 
grand but lonely isolation. ; preceded it Buckingham an pte 
He had seen the splendid Leicerter, |) ine were both born to the fest of a 
‘an the author’s youth, the most talked alted rank, the former the rt NBs 
ye in_the kingdom, if-—net-—i/piendid line of great high consta eee 
f Christendom, die with his brilliant | she latter the scion of the dag aoyine 
royal house the continent eV! : 


; 
her, the anxious care for the men and 


all, and her last appeal for her daugh- 


| ter. 
RS 
fs 


| 
"| 


| haps the most touching: 


dim, 


nel 


romise unfilled. 1 : 
: Essex, whom all the world believed 
to be destined for the highest station, 
had perished miserably on the 
traitor’s block. oe 

Raleigh, the third of the brilfiant 
trio, was at that time languishing 10 
4 prison. . 

All these things must necessarily a 
have made their impression upon the ‘ 
closest. observer of — ioe hog é * 
has record, who althougn iv : y 
Eoikparative obscurity elas oe acis galy Ss 
ihe less with piercing eye the ev : S08 
transpiring around him. onthe Dowels : G OO 

In the last line of the prolougue of 


the play, “How soon. this mightiness,, Nag system eqjectn Ny 2 


limmnete” misery,’ we have practically De ago, rae Oe rO¥COMEUO 


| 


the forgive-| @Stimate the actual truth of his opin- | 
‘ness of Wolsey, who had so wronged | 1i0n of the queen who was his victim. | 


Cromwell, I’ charge thee 


showed 

humanity 
lo dh 
glad to pelieve the poets portrait in 
its last touches : 
Anal view we have of Wolsey is 2’ 
man who, once proud, arrogant, uD 


i i tant and 
single minded and repen 
stored to the simplicity of his youth. 
That this tremendous 
Wolsey is snceere, We have the ele- 
quent speech: 

“CQ Cromwell, Cromwell, 


| PIVER MEN VS. RAILROAD 


| eee eee 


State statues only.” og 
And then his posing as a friend of 
the common people in the words of 
hig gecretary:\ >) 
“Let there be letters writ to every} 
shire, : : ot 

Of the king’s grace and pardon, | 
Let it be noised 

That through our intercession this | 

revokement 7 | 
And pardon comes.” 

Wolsey’s relations to Katherine are 
set forth as they really appeared to 
the actor in the tragedy. No human 
eye could pierce the motives of Wol-| 
sey in his treatment of Katherine, or | 


‘Shakespeare causes Henry to dis-: 


women who had clung to her through | Claim Wolsey’s prima influence in the 
| affair of the divorce, but at the same 
‘time’ Shakespeare 
There are many appealing passages enough | ) 
in the great dramatist, but this last | eieebe and used it in an occasion to. 
message to Henry, especially her final further his own ambitious designs. | 
| Words from the deserted and dying Wolsey's attitude toward the. queen, ' 
wife to the husband who had already | ©Ven in the face of her sharp aceusa- | 
taken another in her place, are per- veo of his treachery. | 
ing, 
marked by that suave courtesy and 
diplomatic reserve which character- 
pawn; personally 
against Anne Bolyn 
To him, as to the great 
state befere and after him, a oo 
happiness was nothing in the balante 
against the consumation of a states- 
an’s purpose. 
ager Auer opposition to Anne Bolyn 
as the wife of the king, 
reason lay in Wolsey, 
pition . was his 
blinded him to everything 
dces he not say: 
“Mark but my fall 


indicates plainly 


that the cardinal eagerly 


towasd 


the 
the people and_ herself, 


| 


-waS Gray 

he was more bitter 
than against her, 
ministers of 


Wolsey’s fall was que 


but the main 
himself. Am- 
sign which 
else, for 


great 


and that that. 


ruined me. a ‘ 
fling away 
ambition 


By that sin fell the angels; how can 


man then, 


The image of his Maker, hope to win 


by 
After 


kD ke es : | 
his fall from power, he, 
sympathies of a warmer 
than his mightiness had al- 
wed him to display. We would be 


is accurate, for the | 


scrupulous, false to his own vows of 


i iti in his 
jriesthood, over ambitious i 
Tanne to his’ prince, has become 
through misfortune, humble, gentle, 


re- 
transition in 


Had I but served my God with half 


the zeal 
i served my king, he would not in) 
mine age ed 
Have . left me my 


naked to 
enemies.” : 


as 


| armies did not raise him up as the em- 


THE GREATEST AMERICAN 


| og 


a 


Martin W. Littleton of Brooklyn, in Burst of Oratory 
that brings Cheer upon Cheer, pays Trib- 
ute to George Washington. 
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liberty. His courage did not have for 
stimulus the plaudit of a world commit- 
ted to a policy of aggression; it rested 
upon a conscience entrusted with th 
destiny of a country intent upon liber- 
ty and peace. The story of his herois : 
did not speed with the swiftness ot 
lightning arourd the world and dwell 
upon the lips of men. It was never ful- 
ly told until commerce carried it away 


under its whitening sails, until railroads | 


thundered it out across the plains, un- 
til factories shouted it from New Eng- 
land’s hills, until harvesters whispere 
it into the beautiful valleys of th 
South. 

Spirit of Peace and Liberty. 


“The final victories of his faithful 


bodiment of the undisputed force; it 
reared instead the fabric of a free gov- 
ernment into whose every branch he 
infused the spirit of peace and liberty. 

“The nations of the earth may make 


~ ae 
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to the music of dissension. The press 
at the outset had thrown its accustom- 
ed fit and then filled up with doubt. 
The pulpit, free from practical re- 
straints, went to the very edge of mad- 
ness and railed because Lincoln would 
not follow. Politicians ran away in hu- 
miliating haste and took their stand 
just out of reach of either side and 
close enough to claim identity with 
either. Treason, wrong, injustice, 
crime, graft, a thousand wrongs in 
system and in single added to the bur- 
den of this melancholy spirit. Silently, 


jas the soul of the just makes war on 


sin; silently, as the spirit of the mighty 


| withstands the spite of wrong: siler ‘ly, 


as the red heart of the truly brave re- 
sists the assault of the coward, this 
prince of patience and of peace endured 
the calumny of the country he died to 
save. 


Wrought no Man Harm. 


i 


he S 


“In all the ruin that fell ah ‘t 
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owen 


wrongly got and his ideal lost in the] throughout 


getting. In the twilight of his elder days 
he looks clear back across the reach of 
years—past forge and furnace; past 
mine and mill—and still beyond the hud- 
dling crowd cf earnest men, black with 
grime and.smoke, and yearns to feel 
again the aspiration of the youth; to 
see again with cloudless vision the fixed 
ideal; to rest again in the calm content 
of a patriotism free of greed. But the 
footprints are in the rock revealed, and 
only the tide ‘that takes us all to sea 
by running in and out, can rub them 
out. ‘ 


‘Standard Oil. 


“The system stands, and by its de- 
vious ways another man holds hard in 
check the surging commerce of the age. 
He, too, found Nature’s hoarded treas- 
ure in deep, rich lakes of liquid wealth, 
and with a privilege government given, 


and with a protection government guar-: 


anteed, he put a plant together whose 
boundaries baffie all the skill of men, 
and whose powers :'2@ger all the reso- 
lute nerve of a nation. It owns by con- 
quest, actual or potential, every petro- 
leum pool in earth,or rock. It domin- 
ates by design or dread every field be- 
neath the sun. It went outside the well 
and drill and took command of. bank 
and till. It drew or dragged every kin- 
dred power to its secret side, and run 
through these the malign spirit of its 
triumphant greed. It sits in senates, 
camps on thrones, struts in courts, 
kneels in church, leads processions, and 
battles at the polls; it makes the ticker 
talk in every tongue; it makes the tape 
reveal the gamblers’ gain, or makes it 
blank or barren of results. Th: ™-*-* 
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the land in the spirit of patriot- 


ism and loyalty that gives our country first 


place in the intelligent and Christian citizen- 


ship of the world. 


A= tat ; 
Great as we are as a nation, great as we are. 


as a' city, let us never forget the past that 
made the present possible. When 
into the future and rejoice over the riches 
that seem so bounteously in store for us, let 
us remeniber to look back across the span of 
our nation’s life to the valiant days of Revo- 
lutionary times when the fathers of this coun- 
try won fot posterity a heritage. priceless and 
sublime: Jet us-~ think in the hour of our 
splendor, of the days of their privation. 

As we exult over our city’s promise of 
greater things, let us recall the first fearless 
Pioneers who opened up the way into the 
Wilderness, who cleared a settlement, who 
overcame the savages, who conquered all cb- 
stacles and who bequeathed to us the begin- 
nings of what has become the splendid city 
of today. Their hardships made possible our 
happiness. Their courage was the inspiration 
for our success. 

It is well for us to remember. gentlemen, 
how much we owe to those who have gope 
before. It is setting an illustrious exampie to 
those who follow after in the days when we, 
too, will be numbered with the past. It com- 
mands us so to live and so to strive in the 
advancement of our life and the improvement 
of our city, that we shail pass on to posterity, 
untarnished and unretarded, this magnificent 
inheritance we received from. those who be- 
queathed Buffalo to us of.today. 

I am sure that if the founders of our coun- 
try and the builders of our city could speak 
the high hope of the future to us tonight 
they would bid us build with heart and hand 
devoted to the best and highest that our city 
can obtain. They would bid us surrender self- 
ish aims and exert ourselves in sincere and 
enthusiastic effort for the city’s welfare. They 
would bid us forego the pursuit of rival and 
contentious ways and each, yielding fairly of 
his share and claim, stand all on one common 
ground united for the common good. The 
greatest benefits our city has attained have 


come through harmonious effort through a! 
spirit of unity and through our people bend- | 


we look. 
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ing to the task before them with a long pull’ 


and a strong pull and a pull all together. 
Gentlemen, I toast you the city of Buffalo. 


Best can we honor the Father. of His Country ;_ 


by honoring im our city th-+ ~"ich we know | 


nost w’ 


. from every daouar Whi tical a 
caerifice will speak more eloquently of 
-the earnest wish for a university than 
‘any large sum from a single subscriber. 
Many such small contributions already 
have been pledged, but there should be 
many more. It would be showing a lack 
of faith in Buffalo not to predict that 
there will be many more. Let the good 
work go on without faltering. Those 
who believe in themselves and their 
‘cause cannot fail. 
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“The local complaints about: discrim- 
ination in supplying railroad cars might 
be used as an argument for the Hep- 
burn bill. 
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Superintendent Long’s remark about 
“sunny business with the grocers” re- 
calls an investigation which was con- 
ducted here some years ago under the 
direction, of the Reverend Thomas R. 


Slicer. 
A 
——— 


The lamps committee of the Board of 
Aldermen is in favor of inviting out- 
side companies to bid for supplying the 
city with light, heat and power, but 
there is little permanent advantage to 
be expected from competition in natural 


monopolies. 
oo 

Governor Hanly of Indiana, who will 
not accept favors from railroads or per- 
mit other state officials to do so, depos- 
‘ted 45 cents at the ticket office of a 
line which took him and others on & 
special.train from one village to another 
to inspect sites for a state institution. 
Sometimes 4 good principle gets a man 
jinto @ ridiculous position. Forty-five 


om the 
pecting 
npanies 
rable to 
long as 
was as- 
en that 
jyoration 
cure as 
a would 
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one 


avenged. The facts OF tls case sussey 
increase where lynchings are most eat 


mon. 


appointed a committee of citizens to. il- 
vestigate the assertions that there was 
a lack of water and that fire hydrants 
were frozen on Sunday 
‘seven business blocks in the city were 
destroyed with a loss of $500,000. The 
committee will co-operate with the city 
council and public hearings will be held 
daily, beginning today. This is a pro- 
nounced move in the right direction. 
There are good arguments to the effect 
that all fires should be followed by an 
investigation 
more frequently this is done, the greater 
will be the precautions taken to pre- 


guish them. 


the news regarding the earthquakes in 
the Lesser Antilles, and especially on 


canoes: thousands of miles away have 
been unusually active ever since these 
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GLASGOW 

Sailing from New ‘York every Saturday. 
New Twin screw Steamships. 

Cabin, $59. Second cabin $35. Third class, 
$27.50 and upwards, according to accommodation 
andsteamship. For general information apply to 

HENDERSON BROTHERS, New York. 
J. W. Klaves Co., 6 t Excbang2 St.; H. A, Thomas, 
677 Main St, cor. Eagle, Buifalo. 


FRENGH LINE. 


COMPAGNIE GENERALE TRANSATLANTIQUE 
Direct line to Havre. Paris (France) 
Sailing every Thursday at 10 a m. 
From Pier No. 42, North River, toot Morton st., N.¥ 
«La Touraine...Mar. 1 La Bretagne.March 2: 
La Gascogne...Mar. 8 *La Savoie...March 2: 
*iLa Lorraine.March 145 *La Touraine.April 
*Twin screw steamers. 
Klauck Co., 64 Exchange st. Buffalo, N. 3 


- Mexico 


The native Mexican clings 
tenaciously to the old customs 
of his country. 

It is a common sight in Old 
Mexico to see these patient. 
little beasts of burden plodding 
along with their heavy loads, 
unconcerned by the march 
of civilization which their pro- 
gressive competitors the rail- 
roads haye brought about. 

They form one of the many 
strange contrasts between 
modern and primitive customs 
to be seen on a trip through 


Old Mexico. 


An attractive booklet ‘Sights and Scenes 


answer to the question why crimes 
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Mayor Manning of Rutland, Vt., has 
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morning, whet 


The New York & Ports Rico S. S. ¢ 


AROUND Carolina, sailing Feb. 24th, : 
PORTO RICO Como March 10th, for San J 
direct. Ponce, sailing: Feb.28th for Ponce dit 
Best of modern accommodations for first and ‘sec 
cabin passengers. All rooms outside on deck. F 
adjoining Atlantic Av. ferr 


and blame fixed. The 


And it would be a great deal 


vent fire. , in Old Mexico,” is ready for distribution. pier 22, Brooklyn, 
cheaper to prevent fires than to extin- It is replete with interesting facts an. 12noon. OFFICE No, 42 Broadway, New Yor 
fiction about the Egypt of the Ne Raymond & Whitcomb Go., Union Square, New * 


i w World. 
Write for free copy. 


How to go to Old Mexico. 


‘Thy principal highway to Old Mexico lies 
through St. Louis. 
trains to St. Louis, jt Bie Pe kee 
Gun* through sleepers from St. Louis to the 
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Not. the least interesting feature of 


sun vneenieneinememnsie! Ss 
OCEANIC STEAMSHIP 
( 


. & A. Line) 
Sails from San Francisco to Honolulu & 
ys. Samoa, Now Zevtiand and Aus 
Steamers, March 8 ant 
once a month. Round the 


the island of Martinique, is the report vity oe Me Hoo, ipo terg onan e. The route | | 21 days, Tahiti 
. ; ‘ fi ies throug e most interesting section © 632.70. B. K. DENBIGH, ce ce 
that Mont Pelee continues quiet. Vol the U , erritory an 382.70. Ai. ¥., or local R. R. oF Pa es a 


ment are manifest. 
cities of Texas and Mexico; 
Worth, Waco, San Antonio, Torreon, Zacate- 
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3) TOURS TQ EUROPE sa 

under superior management, exception: 
tages. Fall Tours Around the Worl. 
Oriental Cruisein Febraary. Prosram 
FRANK C. CLARK, 95 Bway, Ne 
| J. W. Klauck Co., 64 Exchanze St., Bu fa’ 
Se TOR SEE j 


SEA ROUTE TI CALIF 
Weekly sailings from New York via Pa 


class $105; steerage $40—all expenses 
weeks’ voyage. ANAMA RAILROAJ 


st., N.¥., or dW. KLAUCK CO, 64 Ex 


seismic disturbances began, yet the 
great Pelee contents itself with its or- 
dinary signs of life. This phenomenon 
suggests the remarkable movements of 
sound which were noted at the time Pe- 
iee’s head was plown off,, though, of 
course, the two phenomena are totally 
different. Some of the terrific explo- 
sions during the weeks of Pelee’s great- 


— juato, and etc., lie a 
7 route, 


Ww. S..ST. GEORGE, G. Pp & T, A. 
417 Wainright Bldg., St. Louis. 
GEO. L. THAYER, D. P. A, 

309 Broadway, New York. 
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{| «mat sought to wreck our. countr,’s 
growth, in all the curses that fell upon 
his humble spirit from unworthy lips, 
in all the intrigue of erstwhile friends, 
in all the darkness of despair and in all 
the noise of catastrophe there was not 
enough to force upon his gentle lips a 
word of accusation or of blame. Search 
the lucid literature of his pen and not 
one word meant for the ruin of his fel- 
low man; recall the homely wisdom of 
his spoken words and not one thought 
designed to break the’ character and 
wound the spirit of his brother creature. 
He rose from the raw earth to the clear 
sky, but nowhere on that awful journey 

| did he put his foot upon a human be- 
ing. He moved as a silent, solemn force 
from the shadow of the woods until his 
form was imaged in the soul of civiliza- 
tion; but nowhere on the way is there a 
scar upon his fellow man. He came as a 
prophet out of the unreadable obscur- 
ity of the forest, but as we listen down 
the years that tell the story of his com- 
ing we cannot hear a single voice crying 
out from pain which he inflicted. 


How different now. 


“And so it was with Washington and 
with Lincoln—the founder and the pre- 
server of a great republic. How dif- 
ferent are we now; how changed is all 
of this, in the midst of plenty and of 
peace, with a hundred years of educa- 
tion added to our people—without trea- 
son, intrigue, murder, war or disunion; 
our whole public life, our entire private 
affairs, our religion, our politics, our 
press, is made up of charge and counter- 
charge of graft and anti-graft, or crim- 
ination and recrimination. 
dwell in silent contemplation upon the 
spirit and genius of these noble men. I 
love to think of statesmanship in the 
upper air away from the grime and dust 
of sordid enterprise. 
with a creed whose foundation is a 
cross. I take no stock in the philosophy 
whose peace is built on blood. I have 
no patience with a statesmanship rest- 
ing upon assault.. I have no faith i- 


policy planted upon the ruin of cha. “14 


acter. I have no confidence in the sta- 
bility of politics made up of accusation 
and denial. I do not share the popular 
alarm that all business is bribery and 
that all partnership is plunder. 


As a Man of Wealth. 


“Washington was a man of wealth 
and yet he was first in war, first in 
peace and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen. The time in which he 
lived was so simple that there were 
no trustees to act for others. The com- 
plicated affairs of today have made it 
necessary in every walk of life that men 
should hold positions of trust. The true 
réason for the apparent faith in the 
standard of integrity is because of the 
fact that positions of trust have multi- 
plied with our civilization. In the days 
of the Revolution, wealth was in the 
earth and in the seasons. Today it‘is 
expressed in stocks and bonds and held 
by those who stand for others as guar- 
dians over its value. The way he used 
his wealth was as much a credit to his 
patriotism as was the way he used his 
sword. The vice of modern life is not 
the wrongs that men commit, but the 
reckless use of power which they. pos- 
sess, whether it be the power of wealth, 
the power of influence or the power of 
genius. 


Fevered Quest for Gold. 


I love to} 


I have no patienze | 
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as this thing’s temperature. A batt! 
in Corean Straits, where a nation’s en- 
tire navy sinks upon the sand, does not 
so much disturb the market place as 
does the secret wish of this concern, 


Poor Rockefeller. 


““At the top of this commonwealth of 
gain there is a lonely man surrendering 
to the silent impact of the years. Look- 
ing down the winding way up which he 
trod to fortune and to fame he sees the 
wrecks of rivals, the ruin of his fellows 
and prostrate states polluted by his 
power. Mistaking the decay of Nature 
for the grace of God he turns a trivial 
stipend to the church, a paltry contri- 
bution to the schools, and in return he 
expects the pulpit and the chair to apol- 
ogize to God and all the world for the 
system by which it came. Better than 
colleges crowning campus grounds, bet- 
ter than church impliedly pledged to put 
the case in colorless discourse—better 
than (all these, would be the plain ad- 
mission briefly made that all his gain 
was got against the laws of God and 
man. 


Greed for raw Wealth. 


“These two stand tiptoe on the top of 
what the world is pleased to call suc- 
cess; but at the base are bleaching 
bones. If there were only two even 
with the wealth which weighs them 
down the world could well afford to let 
them wither in their dread and discon- 
tent. But feebly following after them 
an dtheir careers are untold numbers 
making headlong toward the open ditch. 
Greed, insatiate greed, greed for raw 
and vulgar wealth, greed far more than 
need can use or normal appetite desire; 
greed that fairly loves to wallow in the 
luxury of excess; greed that 
gluts in a hungry — soul with 
beef and fills a yearning spirit full. of 
wine; greed that strangles conscience, 
crushes conviction, and  paralyzes 
ideals; greed, whose business is injus- 
tice and whose amusement is. cruel 
waste; greed, gambling, gzorging, 
drunken, petrifying greed has seized 
upon us, and unless we can stir the in- 
nev, loftier passions of the souls of men 
to stand for high ideals we soon will be 
but brother to the ox. 

“Against this greed for gold we have 
the example of Washington’s benign 
wealth and Lincoln’s humble poverty.” 


Loving Cup for Littleton. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Littleton’s 
address, President Bissell on behalf of 
the club presented to him a beautiful 
Silver loving cup. 

The big banquet hall of the Ellicott 
Club was thronged by Buffalo’s fore- 
most citizens last evening to honor the 
memory of Washington. Fully 500 mem- 
bers and guests were present, no other 
event in the club’s history ever hav- 
ing been better attended. Great Amer- 
ican flags were draped in an artistic 
design from the center of the ceiling 
and similar flags formed an appropriate 
background to the speakers’ table. The 
tables were decorated with pink car- 
nations. 

The spirit of good-fellowship and fun 
reigned from the very beginning. A fine 
double quartette sang almost_contin- 
ually from the time the oysters were 
served until the more youthful and 
reckless members adjourned to the 
Saturn Club in the morning and 500 
men invariably joined lustily in the 
chorus. 
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‘but, in fact, enhanced it. 
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orators, not only sustained his reputa- 


tion as a witty after-dinner speaker, 
His toast was 
The State of New York, but Mr. Scatch- 
erd evidently had concluded that this | 
great commonwealth could very well 
take care of itself, for while his speech 
was intensely amusing, it could hardly 


be entitled to a place among the great 


state papers at Albany, much to the de- 
light of everybody present. 
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All the Way 


Chicago and Kan- 

sas City to Los 
ngeles and 

San Francisco. 

For descriptive 

booklet, address 


Chas. A. Marsh, 


in fast time, ss. 


February 15 to April r¢: 


Ellicott Sq. “Bldg. ns 


Buffalo. 
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Insurance 


OF BUFFALO, 


39th Annual | 


January Ist, 
Cash Capital |. ...3005.03 
Reserve for Re-Insurance. 
Reserve for Unpaid Losse 
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service famous. ( 


Very low rate, one-way 
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ted each 

efused to 

es e his pol- 

icy His enemies could not terrify him 

by assault; his friends could not de- 

ceive him with flattery. In this respect 

he resembled in marked degree the 

splendid character of Lincoln, and 

Since their birthdays each fall within 

this month and we are called upon to 

contemplate their characters so close 

together, it is not out of the way to pay 
a passing tribute to Lingoln. 


2.’ Justicé always. 


“With him the single light that led 
his feet along the hard highway of life 
was justice; the single thought that 
throbbed his brain to sleep at night was 
justice; the single prayer that put in 
whispered words the might and mean- 
ing of his soul was justice: the single 
impulse that lingered in a heart al- 


z{ready wrung by a nation’s grief was 


justice; in every word that fell from 
him in touching speech there was the 
sad and sober spirit of justice. In 


every line of chastest literature that 


' 
’ 


.|country groped in settled night. 


Spelled his spirit out in words, there 
was the quiet solemn plea for justice. 


Country’s only Light. 


“The time in which he lived was made 
the test of the nation’s life. Coming 
with a cloud not larger than a man’s 
hand the storm had grown until the 
The 
only light that reached to the far South 


‘t{and the distant North, that penetrated 
:ithe remote West, that stuck into the 


7 


Hast, was this pillar of patriotic fire 
transfiguring the raw and rugged from 
of Lincoln. He sat upon the storm 
when the nation shook with passion. He 
calmly looked into the dark when the 
continent trembled with rage and re- 
Sentment. He turned to New England 
for help and had his gentle spirit stung 


to silence by the honest zeal and un-. 


just reproach of Phillips. He turned 


to New York and the North for help. 


and the appeal was lost in the neglect 
and noise of the market place. He 
turned to the West for help and found 
the straggling soldiery ready to do in- 
different service. He turned toward 
the South to behold the combined 
Strength of brain and blood Marching 


VIL, suc, murder, war or oisunion; 
our whole public life, our entire private 
affairs, our religion, our politics, our 
press, is made up of charge and counter- 
charge of graft and anti-graft, or crim- 
ination and recrimination. 
dwell in silent contemplation upon the 
spirit and genius of these noble men. I 
love to think of Statesmanship in the 
upper air away from the grime and dust 


of sordid enterprise. I have no patienre 


with a creed whose foundation is a 
cross. I take no stock in the philosophy 
whose peace is built on blood. T have 
no patience with a statesmanship rest- 
ing upon assault. I have no faith 7” 


policy planted upon the ruin of cha - | 


acter. I have no confidence in the sta- 
bility of politics made up of accusation 
and denial. I do not share the popular 
alarm that all business is bribery and 
that all partnership is plunder. 


As a Man of Wealth. 


“Washington was a man of wealth 
and yet he was first in war, first in 
peace and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen. The time in which he 
lived was so simple that there were 
no trustees to act for others. The com- 
plicated affairs of today have made it 
necessary in every walk of life that men 
should hold positions of trust. The true 
reason for the apparent faith in the 
Standard of integrity is because of the 
fact that positions of trust have multi- 
plied with our civilization. In the days 
of the Revolution, wealth was in the 
earth and in the seasons. Today itis 
expressed in stocks and bonds and held 
by those who stand for others as guar- 
dians over its value. The way he used 
his wealth was as much a credit to his 
patriotism as was the way he used his 
sword. The vice of modern life is not 
the wrongs that men commit, but the 
reckless use of power which they. pos- 
sess, whether it be the power of wealth, 
the power of influence or the power of 
genius, 


Fevered Quest for Gold. 


“The day in which we live is filled 
with fevered folk in quest of gold. The 
ancient simple standard built on brains 
or blood has given way to one wrought 
out of hard and hoarded cash. The 
lofty place attained because the heart 


was swept with mercy and stern with 


justice is held today because the purse 
is fat with gain. The proud command 
which once belonged to souls on fire 
with righteous cause has passed to oth- 


{ers whose deepest impulse’ reaches just 


to greed. The old, old way of life on 
which men set out to garner all the 
ripened grain and pluck the fruit just 
kissed by sun and shower to mellow 
usefulness is thick with weeds and in 
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tent. But feebly following after them 
an dtheir careers are untold numbers 
making headlong toward the open ditch. 
Greed, insatiate greed, greed for raw 
and vulgar wealth, greed far more than 
need can use or normal appetite desire; 
greed that fairly loves to wallow in the 
luxury of excess; greed that 
gluts in a hungry soul with 
beef and fills a yearning spirit full of 
wine; greed that strangles conscience, 
crushes conviction, and paralyzes 
ideals; greed, whose business is injus- 
tice and whose amusement is crue] 
waste; greed, gambling,  gorging, 


drunken, petrifying greed has. seized 


upon us, and unless we can stir the in- 
nex, loftier passions of the souls of men 
to stand for high ideals we soon will be 
but brother to the ox. 

“Against this greed for gold we have 
the example of Washington’s benign 
wealth and Lincoln’s humble poverty.” 

Loving Cup for Littleton. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Littleton’s 
address, President Bissell on behalf of 
the club presented to him a beautiful 
Silver loving cup. 

The big banquet hall of the Ellicott 
Club was thronged by Buffalo’s fore- 
most citizens last evening to honor the 
memory of Washington. Fully 500 mem- 
bers and guests were present, no other 
event in the club’s history ever hav- 
ing been better attended. Great Amer- 
ican flags were draped in an artistic 
design from the center of the ceiling 
and similar flags formed an appropriate 
background to the speakers’ table. The 
tables were decorated with pink car- 
nations. 

The spirit of go0od-fellowship and fun 
reigned from the very beginning. A fine 
double quartette Sang almost_contin- 
ually from the time the oysters were 
served until the more youthful and 
reckless members adjourned to the 
Saturn Club in the morning and 500 
men invariably joined lustily in the 
chorus. 

Bissell, Toastmaster. 

President Bissell made a most gra- 
cious toastmaster and the members of 
the club showed their appreciation and 
affection, — 

_ After a most delectable menu had 
been disposed of, President Bissell be- 
gan the speechmaking. 

The first speaker introduced was Mr. 
Gittleton. He was followed by the Rev- 
erend D. H. Muller, whose subject was 

ranklin, and he paid an eloquent trib- 
ute to Poor Richard. 


The Mayor speaks. 
_Mavor Adam was next introduced 
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pared with the unyielding spirit of a 
people who love their country. 

“In civil life --e moved with measured 
strength toward the Sanest end; he 
worked with poise and balance for the 
Surest point; he wrought with finest 
faith in enduring things. He did no 
wither up in the company of the con- 
servative; he did not run away in har- 
ness with the radical; he did not dis- 
turb the public mind by teaching it to 
want; he did not disappoint the world 
‘with promise of things it should no 
have; he was honest Without being ex- 
cited about it, (prolonged laughter); he 
was industrious without having the 
strikes recorded; he was patriotic with. 
out overtalking; he had the power of < 
trusted ruler and he used it as the 
humblest. citizen. : 


Strength of Character. 


“The strongest thing - bout the char- | 
acter’ of the two greatest men in Amer 
ican history is the fact that they ¢ 
not surrender to the passion of the tir 
Washington withstood the French © 
calism of Jefferson and the Britis d 
servatism of Hamilton. He invi 
of them into his cabinet; he r — 
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THE GREATEST AMERICAN' 


Martin W. Littleton of Brooklyn, in Burst of Oratory 
that brings Cheer upon Cheer, pays Trib- 


orator, made the Ejilicott |Club and its 
guests sit up and take notice last night. 
It was the occasion of the club’s annual 
dinner in celebration of Washington's 
Birthday. President Herbert P. Bissell 
had endeavored to induce that great 
former Buffalonian, Grover Cleveland, 
to come on as the guest of honor and 
had failed. President Bissell ran over 
in his mind the list of the country’s 
noted speakers. Bryan was in the Phil- 
ippines. Cockran, Depew and Senator 
Bailey had been here before. 

Mr. Bissell was in despair when he be- 
thought himself of Littleton. And so 
Littleton, at the last minute was drag- 
ged away from the Colonel Mann trial 
in New. York, where he was engaged as 
counsel for the defense and hurried on 
to Buffalo. And it is entirely safe to 
say that the disappointment ocasioned 
by the failure to secure Cleveland was 
more than lost in the profoundest ad- 
miration for Littleton’s eloquence, 

The Brooklyn man was at his best. 
In language that was almost poetry he 
painted the inspiring portrait of Wash- 
ington, and with a ruthlessness that 


contrast between the simplicity, the 
self-sacrifice and the patriotism of the 
foremost American and the sordid, self- 
ish, grasping greatness of those who 
figure in the forefront of the commer- 
cial age of today. 

The distinguished audience, held 
Spellbound by Littleton’s oratory, rose 
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ute to George Washington, 


LASHES RASCALS OF BUSINESS WORLD 


Against the insatiate Greed for raw Wealth, America has 
the Example of Washington's benign Wealth 
and Lincoln’s humble Poverty. 


Martin WwW. Littleton, Brooklyn’s great } loving recollections upon. ihe deeds of 


‘ay write with unerring aim or strug- 


was almost brutal he drew the startling | 
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the noble dead; to search with earnest 
faith the forces that filled up his life: 
to feel again with genuine spirit of pa- | 
triotic zeal; to catch and hold the up- 

lifting inspiration that kindles a hun-|- 
dred years into fadeless glory. We 
pause to let our memories go back over 
the ruin of the run-out years and bring } 
to us the benediction of a blessed 
name. The story of his life is in the 
midst of well-meant praise; the record 
of his service is in the strained words 
of scholars and orators, but the lessons 
of his patriotism linger in homely sen- 
timent in the hearts of the generations 
that follow him. Biographers may em- 
bellish with ornate language or blun- 
der in excited declamation; historians 


gle with unmeaning deduction, but the 
world everywhere will come to know 
the lesson of his life. 


Soldier, Statesman, Man. 

“He lived and gave his toil to human 
kind in simpler times; a soldier, he 
drew his sword to save to all the world 
a virgin republic; a statesman, he lift- 
ed his voice to measure the meaning of 
a people bound to be free; a rich man, 
he used his wealth to preserve the coun- 
try from which it came. His triumphs 
on the field of battle do not rest upon |. 
the ruin of unworthy foes. They are 
built upon the prostate prowess of Eng- 
land’s unquestioned valor. The armies 
under his command did not march over 


those who, 
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he genera 
_.. “eg ete ad ete ee : told relations--of trust and confidence, 
Pk ) oe not eal. ‘whether in polities or~inbusiness. It is 


that the-,»vople should administer the 
government directly. They govern 
through representatives. For their pro- 
tection they have by direct 1k gr dase 
-ereated constitutions fettering the power 
of their representatives and establishing 
safeguards by which they are secure in 
their personal liberty and in the results 
of their thrift. Pete’ 

We note with satisfaction the increas- 
ing sense of responsibility to the people 
on the part of those who represent them. 
Efforts to dominate legislation for selfish 
purposes and attempts through the forms 
of popular election to place in office 
in the guise of ‘executing 


| public trusts serve private interests are 


» 


| 


less successful than heretofore. The 
people have become intolerant of such 
traitorous representation. And it is en- 
tirely within their power to put a stop 
to it altogether. Political leaders who 
have performed the function of clearing 
houses for legislation and who, while 
posing as party workers, have served 
under a retainer of special interests, care- 
less alike of party principles or of public 
justice, are passing from the stage. The 
people demand leadership, and parties 
need eective organization to advance their 
prinnciples. But the time is rapidly pass- 
ing when any one can long maintain a 
position of wide political influence who 
is under suspicion of maintaining a dou- 
ble allegiance. 


UNSELFISH LEADERSHIP. 


But e need more than escape from 
such prostitution of political power. The 
people .are entitled to have’ unselfish 
leadership and unselfish representation. 
Popular government will not attain its 
ideal until it becomes a point of honor 
for political leaders not to make their 
political fortunes the test of their action. 
This in. the light of human nature may 
seem a counsel of perfection. But the 
people are rapidly becoming more con- 
scious of its necessity and more critical 
of its absence. And as we advance it 
will become more obvious to the active 
political. worker that disinterestedness is 
essential to successful leadership. 

We are also encouraged by the insist- 
ence upon the performance of public ob- 
ligations. The indignation that has been 
felt with reference to the conduct of 
large public enterprises. notably in the 
case of our transportation corporations, 
has been due on the “one hand to the 
efforts they have made to attain their 
ends by debauching the administration of 
government, and on the other hand to 
their failure to perform their obligation 
in giving fair and impartial service. 
Their misuse of the privileges which the 
people have bestowed, their manipulation 
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but an aspect of a wholesOme demand 
which is being voiced from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific for the honorable conduct 
of affairs. - 


CAUSE FOR GRATIFICATION. 


There is also cause for gratification in 
finding the standards of administration 
raised. It is inevitable with an alert and 
intelligent people that as the business of 
government increases greater attention 


is discharged. We may look for a steady 
improvement in the public service, and on 
its vivil Side—in the sentiment of honor 


tach to it—it may rival what has long 
been conspicuous in connection with our 
military and naval organizations. The 
State is entitled to the best and this we 
may hope the enlightened patriotism of 
peace will ultimately secure. 

There may be those who think that to 
attain the ideals of popular government 
changes in our organic law are neces- 
sary. But there is no warrant for change 
until conscience and public spirit obtain 
from our existing institutions what they 
are able to confer. An honest and intel- 
ligent electorate can secure the represen- 
tation to which it is entitled... 
opirion formed after full discussion of 
pending questions exerts a force well nigh 
irresistible. As Jefferson said, ‘‘Respon- 
sibility is a tremendous. engine in a free 
government.” 

It has been the fear of those who dis- 
trust popular government that it would 
lead to excesses and that sound judgment 
would from time to time be displaced by 
the fury of an excited populace. The safe- 
guards af democracy are education and 
public discussion. Our country is safe go 
long as our schools are full, 

There are those who speak the language 
of conservatism, but whose’ underlying 
purpose, only thinly veiled, is to protect 
those who have betrayed the public and 
to prevent «neeessary remedial action. 
There are others who resort to inflamma- 
tory appeal, careless of the _ interests 
which would be sacrificed by the arbi- 
trary and ill-considered action they pro- 
pose or defend. We may believe that the 
people will not be deceived by either. 
With extraordinary unanimity they have 
supported President Roosevelt in his cour- 
ageous and vigorous admiristration be- 
cause they have believed that he voiced 
the sentiment of fair play. It is this gen- 
timent more than any other that domin- 
ates American life. 

Our interests are inseparably connected. 
We cannot by arbitrary legislation afford 
to disturb our industrial enterprises. 
There are millions of wage earners who 
depend for their daily bread upon the 
stability of our business interests. 

But there is no reason why rapacity 
should not ke restrained and public ob- 
“egion enforced. 4 
hose who are loyal to the ideals of 

lar government are anxious that the 

te should vindicate their supremacy, 
in so doing should safeguard their 
‘tial interests. ; 


rately and justly. The people of this 


should be paid to the manner in which it’ 


and of disinterested fidelity that may at- 
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i use the powers of government de- | 


itry are not at war with business or 


Wwe may transmit to our children a still | 2! 
larger boon, and that they enjoyirg even | *' 
to a greater degree equality of o por- | yy 
tunity, may find still better secure the | ¥ 
inalienable rights of life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. 
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veloped and its remotest parts have bee 
knit together by mutual needs. and the 


domain between the oceans has been = 
\ 
multifarious activities of an ever increas 


eat 1a Oye » .tt honorable. business organizations. 
rT: eee es They have no desire to fetter lawful en- 
ulan bag terprises or to impair the confidence |. 
were | which is essential to the maintenance of | 
sled our prosperity, They do not desire to}, 
a thwart every attempt to secure or retain | 
ha an improper advantage through unjust |, 
discriminations or governmental favor- j<¢ 
itism. If those who are sympathetic with | 7 
| this desire will Sncourdes tho sae ee 
“ai he tn ee Seg Bete oa ; ative, . rensonable disposition of each question” \ 
of the people will not be halted. The lon “upon ‘its merits and promote the rule} y 
contest with “divine rights,” with usurpe of common sense, we shall attain the |: 
power however obtained, against every desired end aad prevent democracy from | y, 
; attempt under any form to control an suffering at its own hands. © ae be 
exploit the many for the benefit of tha We stand in the presence of those re- | J; 
few, can have but one result. Slowly an lated by blood to the illustrious signers | } 
Surely the people have won their way, an of the Declaration of Independence. They | @ 
jno final settlement will be reached until rejoice in their distinguished lineage. But | y, 
the administration of government square we are all the spiritual sons of these | -\ 
with the principles of the Declaratio fathers of our liberties.’ We have a price- ‘T 
and an end has been put to every conver- less heritage. This great country, popu-j 7, 
sion of governmental powers to selfishl lated with an intelligent people animated | ** 
purposes. | by the loftiest ideals, presents unex-! 4 
e may properly congratulate curselveg ampled opportunity. May we be worthy | *: 
upon the marveious record of the nation of our birthright and so deal with the |, 
progress. With resistless energy, the vas problems confronting this generation that |/© 
iy 


(Continued on Page Six.) A. 


DROPPED DEAD. \ 
Albanv. July 4.—Motan oes 
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